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THE 



Art of Angling. 

By R. BROOKES, M. D. 

Now Improved with Additions, 
And formed into a Dictionary. 



In Two Parts. 



I. Containing an Ac- 
count of Fifh, and Fifh- 
Ponds : A new Art of 
Fly-making : The new 
Laws that concern An- 
gling : The fecret Ways 
of catching Fifh by Oint- 
ments, Partes, and other 
Arts; Directions how to 
procure Baits, and for 
snaking all Sorts of Fifh- 
Tackle,with the fur eft Me- 
thod of finding Sport, &c. 



II. Of the great Whale, 
and Whale- Fifhery; the 
devouring Shark; the am- 
phibious Turtle ; the luf- 
cious Turbot and Sole ; 
with Flying Fifh, Sea-De- 
vil, and other extraordi- 
nary Productions of the 
Sea. Likewife a Natural 
Hiftory of the Inhabitants 
of the Salt Water, and 
the variouj Methods of 
Rock and Sea-FUhing. 



ILLUSTRATED: 

With One Hundred and Thirty-five Cuts, 
axadly defcribing the different Kinds of F i s H 
that are found in the Frefh or Salt Waters. 

The Whole forming 

A Sportsman's Magazine; 

* 'And comprizing all that is curious and valuable in 

The Art of Akgling, 

/* flonv'ry Meads, oh let me live ! 
Where cry fled Streams fiweet Solace give ; 
2$ nvboje harmonious Bubbling Sound, 
My dancing Float and Heart rebound. 
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Richard Heath, 

Of Hatchlands, in the County of Surry, Efq\ 



S I R> 

TH E Pleafure I enjoyed, when I had 
the Honour of your Converfation 
in the Country, makes me now de- 
firous of prefixing your Name to this Trea- 
tife, merely as a Teftimony of Refpedt and 
Gratitude for Favours already received. 

I now lay before you the Art of Angling, 
and am too wel] acquainted with your Dif- 
pofition to favour every thing that is defigned 
for Information and Improvement, todefpair 
of its meeting with a candid Reception. Be- 
fides, the Study of Nature always has been 
and always will be efteemed by the witeft 
Men an Entertainment worthy of the moft 
rational Mind, and confequently no way un- 
fritable to the higheft Rank; which I the 
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iv DEDICATION. 

rather take Notice of, left it (hould be thought 
that I offer you a difagreeable Prefent, or that 
I have employed my" Time ill, in bufying 
myfelf about Enquiries of this Sort. 

It is not my Purpofe to offend your Mo- 
defty by going into the ufual Style of Dedi- 
cations •, however, I m^y juft mention what 
will not lay me under th& leaft Imputation 
of Flattery, That You are the Delight of. all 
Companies where you happen to be, and are 
poflefled of every Quality that constitutes a 
Compleat Gentleman. This naturally puts 
me in mind of the many agreeable Moments 
which I have Joft by my Removal from your 
Neigbourhood, and which I cannot yet. think 
of without Regret, especially finee I learn* 
from you how to relifh the ferener Pleafures 
of Life, and to enjoy all the Advantages of a 
rural Retirement. 

But I forget that I am talking to the Pub- 
lick as well as to you •, I fhall therefore add 
nothing elfe, but my fincereft Wilhes for the 
Happinefs and Profperity of Yourfelf and 
Family, defiring that you would always be-r 
lieve me to be> 

SIR, 

Tour tnofi obedient, 

R. BROOKES. 
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ft ANGLER'jLIF e. 

Tunc, The Banks of Indermay. 

I. 

J/T/'HE N vernal Airs perfume the Fields \ 

And pleafing Views the Landjkip yields :. 
The limpid Stream, the fcaly Breed, 
Invite the Angler'j waving Reed* 
The mujing Swain what Pleafures feize ! 
The talking Brook, the Jighing Breeze^ 
The aSfive Infers buzzing Wing^ 
And Birds that tuneful Ditties fmg.. 

IL 

At latejl. Eve, at early Dawn, 

The Angler quejls the fcented Lawn y 

And roams, to fnare the Finny Brood, 

The Margin of the flow'ry Flood, 

Now at fome Ofier's watry Root 

The Chub beguiles, or painted Tr o ut ;, 

No Cares nor Noife his Senfes drown, 

His Pa/lime, Eafe and Silence crown. 

, III. 
Adieu, ye Sports of Noife and Toil 
That Crowds in fenfelefs Strife embroil \ 
The Jockey's Mirth, the Hunt) man's Train* 
Debauch of Health, and JVaJle of Gain*. 
More mild Delights my Life employ, 
The Angler'x unexpenjive Joy. 
Here lean fweeten Fortune's Frowns 9 
Nor envy Kings the Blifs of Crowns, 

M. B. 

. ■ «♦ 'The 
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The Pleasures 0/ Angling. 

Tunc, All in the Downs, &fr. 

I. .. 

yfL JL in the fragrant Prime of Day, 

'** E'er Phoebus fpreads around his Beams, 

The early Angler takes his Way 
To verdant Banks of cryjlal Streams. 
If Healthy Content* and thoughtful muftng Charm, 
What Sport like Angling can our Cares difarm ? 

JLl • 

There ev'ry Senfe Delight enjoys. 

Zephyr with Odours loads his Wing ; 
Flora difplays ten thoufand Dyes, 

And varied Notes the Warblers fing. 
If Health, Content, &c. 

IH. 
On the foft Margin calmly placed, 

Pleas' d he beholds the Finny Brood 
Through the tranfparent Fluid hafie^ 
Darting along in quejl of Food* 
If Health, Content, &c* 

IV. 

The Jkilful Angler opts his Store, 

(Pqfte, Worms, or Flies bis Hook fu/lains 9 ) 
And quickly fpreads the grajjy Shore 

Withjhimng Spoils that crown his Pains. 
If Health, Content, &c. 

If fome fierce Shower in Floods defcends, 

A gloomy Grovts thick Shade is near \ 
Whofe grateful Umbrage faft defends 
'Till more inviting Skies appear. 
If Health* Content* &c. 

VI. 
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vr : 

There blifsful Thoughts his Mind engage^ 

To crouded noify Sfienes unknown j 
Wak 9 d by fome card's inflruftive Page* 
Or calm Reflexions all his own* 
If Health, Content^ &c. 

VII. 
Thus whether Groves or Meads he roams ^ 

Or by the Stream his Angle tends ; 
Pleafure infweet Succejjion comes* 
And the fweet Rapture never ends. 
If Health* Content* and thoughtful Mujing charm± 
What Sport like Angling can our Cares difarm ? 

J. D. 

The AnglerV SONG. 

I. 

AS Things tnoji lov 9 d excite our Talk) 
•** Some praife the Hound, and fome the Hawk; 
Whiljl thofe who chufe lefs ruftic Sporty 
Tennis ) or Come flrir Mtftrefs court ; 

But thefe Delights I neither wijh 9 

Nor envy j while 1 freely fljb. 

II. 
Who hunt, in Dangers often ride ; 
Who hawk, oft lure both far and widt\ 
Who game, Jhall frequent Lofers prove j 
While the fond Wretch) aUnrd to love, 

Is fettered in blind Cupid'; Snare—* 

My Angle breeds me nofuch Care* 

No other Pa/limes (thus employ* d) 

Tield us fuch Freedom while enjoy* d\ 

All Recreation elfe, no lefs K l 

Than Mind atof Body fotbpofefi* 
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My Handy alone, my Work can do: 

So I canfijh andjiudy too. 

IV. 
I love not Angling (rude) on Seas ; 
Frejh Streams my Inclination pleafe ; 
Whofe fweet calm Courfe to Thought I call, 
And fee k in Life to copy all: 

In Bounds (like theirs) I fain would keep, 

Like them would (when I break them) weefo 

V. 
And when the timorous Trout I wait 
To take, and he devours my Bait ; 
Row finally how poor a Things I find, 
Will captivatt a greedy Mind: 

And when none bite, the Wife I praife, 
. Whomfalfe Allurement ne y er betrays^ 

If (too intent on Sport) I faft, 
Good Fortune gives me rich Repaft ; 
My Friend itferves me to invite, % 
In whom, I more than that delight :■ 

Who comes more welcome to my Dijh^ 

Than to my Angle was my Fifh. 

VII. 
Content, as well, if nought I take, 
As ufe, of that obtained, to make—-' 
Christ thus was frteas'd, his Fifhers«;A*« 
He happier Fifliers made, of Men. 

Where— *(whicb no. other Sport can. claim)] 

A Man may fifh #nd praifc his Name, 

VIII. 
His firft Attendants chofe on Earth, 
Blejl Fifliers were, of meanejl Birth z 
And Fifh (as facr^d Records Jhow) 
Was His fo&-ta/led Food below 

/ therefore Jlrivi to follow thofo* 

Whom, him to follows He hath chofe. 

■ * the: 




THE 

ART of ANGLING. 



Of F I S H in general. 

AS it is the Defign in this Dictionary 
to give a particular Account of all the 
Fifh which are either brought to our 
Markets, or caught in our Rivers or 
Ponds, it may not be improper firft to -give a 
Defcription of fuch Properties as are commonly 
poneffed by the watery Inhabitants, becaufe this 
will greatly contribute to make all that ihall be 
faid of them eafily underftood. 

The firft thing that occurs b their Shape or 
Figure, which always tapers a little at the Head, 
and qualifies them to traverfe the Fluid which 
they inhabit. The Tail is extremely flexible, 
and is furnifhed with great Strength, and Agility, 
bending itielf cither to the Right or the Left, by 
B -wVvlV 



2 Of F i s h in general. 

which means it repels the Water Behind* it, and 
advances the Head and all the reft of the Body. 
It is commonly thought, v that" the Fins are 
the chief Ihffrtimcnts of JjfbtSoIV, but this is a 
vulgar Error,- for the chief ufe of the Fins is tb 
poke the Body and tb keep it fteady, as alfo tb 
flop it \tfheri it is in Motion. Bwelli y by cutting 
off the Belly Fins of a Fife*, fbflnd that it reeled 
to and fro, and was unable to keep itfelF in an 
upright Pofture. When a I*ilh Would turn to 
the left it moves the Fins on the right Side, when 
to the right it plays thofe on the left ; but the 
Tail is the grand Inftrument of progreflive Motion. 

Moft of their Bodies are cloathed and guarded 
with horny Scales, fuitable to the Dangers they 
are expofed to^ and the Bufinefs they are to per- 
form : Thefe Scales we find moiftened with a 
flimy Liquor, and under them lies, all over the Bo- 
dy, art oily Subftan'cc, which, by its Antipathy to 
Water, fuppliestheFifli withWarmthandVigour. 

Fifli are enabled to rife or fink in the Water 
by means of a Bladder of Ah* that is included in 
their Bodies ; when this is contracted they fink 
to the Bottom, but when it is dilated they rife to 
the Top. 'fhat this is the true Ufe of this Blad- 
der appears from an Experiment made upon a 
Carp. This Creature was put- into an Air-pump, 
and when the Airwas pumped out of the Veffel, 
that which was in the Bladder of the Fifh ex- 
panded itfelf to fuch a Degree, that the Carp 
fwelled in an extraordinary Manner, and his 
Eyes ftarted out of his Head, till at laft the 
Bladder bcrrft in his Body. The Fifh did not die, 
but was thrown immediately into the Water, 
where he continued to live a Month longer: 
However he never rofe any more, but crawled 
sionx the Bottom like a Serpent. 

The 
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Of F isir m general. 3 

The Gills' fcrve this Animal for Refpiration, 
and are a? Kind of Lungs, which he opens for 
the Reception of the Air : Their Mechanifm is 
fb contrived as to admit this Element without 
any Mixture of Water, Through thefe Paffages 
the Air evidently flows into the Bladder, and 
then the Fifh afcends : B\it in order to fink, he is 
obliged to contract this Bag 5 the Air then rifei 
to the Gillfe, and is ejedtecf, and the Fifh de- 
feend^with a Rapidity proportionable to theQuan- 
tity of ejefted Air. This Motion may likewife 
be afliflted by the A&ion: of the Mufcles, not to 
fay that it is the moft ufuaf Expedient : When 
thefe* are. expanded, the Air of the Bladder dilates 
itfelf by its naturai Spring, and when the^ are 
contracted' the Air is compreflfed, and the Bladder 
will confequently (frank. Befldes, Air Is necef- 
fery to preferve the Lives of Fifh, for by what 
means foever the Air is excluded from the Water, 
it foon proves fatal to the Fifti that are contained 
therein. 

A great Number of Fifli are fumifhed with 
Teetfr, which are not defigned for eating or 
chewing, but to retain their rrey. Thefe Teeth 
are differently placed, according to the different 
Manner of this Animal's Feeding ; in fome they 
are placed in the Jaws, Palate, and Tongue i in 
others in. their Throat 5 thefe laft are called 
Leather-mouthed Fijh. 

The Eyes of thefe Animals are flat, which is 
moil fuitable to the Element in which they, live, 
for 2 protuberant Eye would have hindered thei* 
Motion in fo denfe a Medium ; or by bruflling 
through it, their Eyes would have been apt to 
wear, to the Prejudice of their Sight. To make 
amends for this, the cryftalline Flumour is fphe- 
rical in Fiflies, which' is ' alfo a ReftvtfS^ a^vaSk. 

B 2 fcw% 



4 Of Fish in general. 

the Refra£tion of the Water, which • is different 
from that of the Air, and Animals that live in the 
Air have the cryftalline lenticular and more flat. 

All Filh, except the cetaceous Kind, feem en- 
tirely divefted of thofe parental Pleafures and Sol- 
licitudes which fo ftrongly mark the Characters 
and Conduit of the more perfect terreftrial Ani- 
mals. They do not ufe Coition; for though 
the Male fometimes feems to join Bellies with, 
the Female, yet as he is unfurnifhed with the 
Inftruments of Generation, his only End by.fuch 
an Action is to emit his impregnating Fluid upon 
the Eggs, which at that Time fall from her. His 
Attachment feems rather to. the Eggs, than the 
Female ; he purfues them often, as they float; 
down along the Stream, and carefully impreg- 
nates them one after the other. 

All Fifh have a peculiar Seafon to depofite 
their Spawn. They in general chufe the hotteft 
Months in Summer, and prefer fuch Waters as 
are fomewhat tepified by the Rays of the Sun. 
They then leave the deepeft Parts of the Ocean, 
which ar$ always mod cold, approach the Coafts, 
or fwim up the Rivers of frefh Water, which are 
warm by being (hallow. When they have de- , 
pofited their Burthens, they* then return to their 
pld Stations, and leave their Spawn, when come 
to Maturity, to fliift for themfelves. Thefe at 
firft efcape by their Minutenefs and Agility. They 
rife and fink much fooner than grown Fifh, and 
can fwim in much fhallower Water. But with 
all thefe Advantages, fcarce one in a thoufand 
furvives the various Dangers that furround it ; 
the very Male and Female that have given it 
jLife, are equally dangerous and formidable with 
the reft, for every Filh is the declared Epemy of 
All it is able to devour. 

Fifties 
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Fifties in general may be divided into thofc 
that have Lungs and thole that have Gills, though 
-they both ferve for Refpiration ; of the firft Sort 
are the cetaceous Kind, by fome hyperbolically 
called Sea Monfters ; for they do not all deferve * 
that Name. Thofe that refpire through Gills 
•may be fubdivided into the cartilaginous, which 
■are alfo viviparous ; and thofe that produce 
Spawn. Thefe laft are diftinguifhed by the 
Name of fpinous ; that is, they are provided' with 
fmall Iharp Bones, to fupport and ftrengthen 
their Mufcles ; whereas the cartilaginous, fuch 
as the Scate and Thornback, have only a Sort of 
Griftles, which are fo foft that they are eaten by 
fome. The fpinous Sort generate without Coi- 
tion j inftead of which the Females dig Holes in 
the Bottoms of Rivers, Ponds, and other wattry 
"Places, wherein they depolit their Spawn j upon 
which the Male immediately after emits his im- 
pregnating Fluid, in order to render the Spawn 
proTifick. However, this Divifiori is not ftri&ly 
true ; .for there are fome fpinous or bony Fifh 
which are viviparous, or bring forth their young 
alive ; among which fome think the Eel may be 
placed, though this is uncertain. 

There are fome Fi{h which produce large 
Eggs,, after the Manner of Birds, with the Yolk 
and White, that are hatched in their Bodies be- 
fore they are excluded ; and this is proper to the 
cartilaginous Kind. Others are oviparous, or 
bring forth a great Quantity of "Spawn ; which 
being a Kind of little Eggs, are hatched by the 
natural Warmth of tbe Water. The Increafe of 
thefe is almoft incredible, for Lewenboek has com- 
puted, that there are no lefs than nine millions 
three hundred and forty-four thoufand E^g£ vft. 
a fingle Cod, Hence it ceafes to\>s aTWow&fex^ 

B 3 ^2m^ 



6 Of F i s ,m in general. 

that ever Species is .preferved, notwithstanding 
they arc continually .preying upon, and devour- 
ing each other. The Flat-Fifh, in particular,, 
conceal themfelves in the Mud, -which they.re- 
femblc in Colour, till the fpawning of other Jifh 
is over, and then they ieize upon the Eggs, and 
feed upon them. If it was not for this Practice, 
and the devouring of the Fry, the Qcean itfclf 
would not be large enough* to contain the pro- 
id igious Number of Fifh that -would otherwife 
come to Maturity. 

Moft Fifh are provided with , a Tongue, and 
fomc, as the Carp, have none at all, but in its 
ftead they have, a Eefhy Palate, which is account- 
ed a delicious Morfel among Perfons who are fond 
of fuch Niceties. What ufe a Tongue is of to 
Fifh is not eafy to determine, fince it cannot 
ferve to modulate their Voice, becaufe they are 
entirely mute ; Nor does* it ferve to revolve the 
Food in their Mouths, for it is immoveable j nei- 
ther can it affift them in Maftication, for they 
fvvallow every thing without chewing : Nor yet 
is it- likely to be the Organ of Tafte, becaufe it 
is griftly in all JFifh, except thdfe of the ceta- 
ceous Kind, and therefore does not feem adapted 
to perform an Office of fo exquifite a Nature, 
unlefs in an obfeure Manner, which perhaps 
may be fufficient for their Purpofe. 

Some Fifh have no Throat, their Maw or Sto- 
mach being placed .next to their Mouths;, but 
fuch whofe Bodies are long and flender, as the 
Eel Kind, have a Throat, though they are with- 
out Lungs. 

Though the Stomach of Fifh is endowed with 
no fenfible Heat, yet it has a wonderful Faculty 
of Digcflion, fiuce in thofe of the raor.e vora- 
ii*su$'-Kind 9 it not .only diflblvcs great numbers 
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jtf o^her Fifli, but.ev^n Prawns, Crabs, and Lob- 
iters, which are covered with hard cruily Shells. 

Below the Stomach in rqoft Fifh, -and about 
the Pylorus, there are Several Appendages, or 
blind ,Guts, but -for what Purpofe they ferve is a. 
Secret hitherto, unlefs they fornehow.or other 
aifift Digeftion, as Rpy. thinks. 

The Hearty of fuch Fifli as refpire through 
their Gills, have only one Ventricle and one Au- 
ricle, but the latter is very large in proportion to 
the Heart, as ^rc.ljkewifc the Veins. in general to 
the Arteries. The Fjgure of the Heart is triarjgular. 

Many Writers ori Fifh have affirrned, that 
none, except thofe of the cetaceous Kind, have 
f either Kidneys or ^ Urinary Bladder $ <but this proves 
a Miftake, for it is hard to fay whether there are 
any without them. or not ; however, it is certain 
.that moil are- provided with them, and, as Dr. 
IJiedhpm obferves, tjiofe whofe Swimming-Blad- 
ider is double^, pr, divided into twokobes, have 
larger JCifdneys than the reft, from whence the 
Ureters plainly defcend to the Urinary .Bladder, 
which. lies at the.Bottprn of the .Belly upon the 
JtraightGut. 

Befides tjiefethqy are epdowed with a. Liver, 
Spleen,, and Pancreas, in the farqe mariner ps 
.Quadrupeds, ^nd : >y^ich prol^bly fery^-for the 
' fame-Ujes. 

The Sea carries off from the -Lands wjiicji ,it 
,w,afiies, a Vitriol. and Bitumen, that, like itfejf, 
being in a perpetual Motion, djfperfe and incor- 
porate in men a manner with the fmalleft. Par- 
ticles of the Water, that $o sFiltrations, jjia 
ALembicks, nor any other Devices, hqw artful 
foever, have been able to purify and. free it from 
its brackiih Tafte. It is in. this naufeous and 
.offerjfive Water, however, {{yit the All-wife 

B 4 Cuiti&il 



8 Of Fish in general. 

Creator has thought fit to improve and bring to 
Perfe&ion the Flefe of thofe Fife which the moft 
Voluptuous prefer before the choiceft Fowls. In 
an Element that produces nothing, it is impof- 
ftble, one would imagine, that the Number or 
Fertility of the Inhabitants fhould be any, thing 
confiderable \ yet what a prodigious Quantity 'of 
Mufcles, Crabs, Lobfters, and other Fife or an 
enormous Size ; what Piles of Oyfters, whofe 
Whitenefs and Fat give a Keennefs to the Ap- 
petite ; what a Profuhon of Turbots, Flounders, 
Dabs, Burts, Plaice, and all the various Species 
of flat Fife, whofe Flefe is fo exceedingly ad- 
mired, does it furnife us with ? We obferve, in 
the Seafon, whole Fleets of Ships freighted with 
Herrings ; and at other Times Shoals of Mackarel 
and Whitings prefcnt themfelves voluntarily be- 
fore us upon the Coafts \ infomuch that many 
Cities are fupplied with a fufficient Quantity 
of them by the bare Capture of a fingle Day. 
Legions of Smelts and Flounders Ybrfake the Salt 
Waters in the Spring, and begin to fwim up 
the Rivers. Shads follow the fame Track, and 
grow to their full Perfection in the frefe Water. 
Salmons continue till Augujl^ to enrich the* 
Fifeers, arid regale the Public. Every Seafon 
furnrfees us with frefe Delicacies, without tHe 
leaft Interruption of their ufual Prefents ; fuch as 
Lampreys, Smelts, Soles, Thornbacks, and a 
vaft Variety of other Fife, that adorn our Difees, 
and gratify the niceft Tafte. What a Delicacy, 
what a Profufion of Provifions do we receive 
from the Indulgence of this Element ! 

This very Delicacy, however, might poflibly 
fo enhance their Value, that none but the Rich 
could purchafe them ; or the Plenty might be fo 
great* that the Corruption of the Whole, or the 

^reateft 
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greateft Part,' might prevent their timely Con- 
sumption. But both thefe Inconveniences are ef- 
fectually prevented by a little Salt. Thus the Sea 
is lavifh of her Stores, and at the fame Time fur- 
niflies us with that which renders their Commu- 
nication eafy, and their Conveyance fafe. We 
obferve likewife in this Profufion of the Sea* a 
Precaution which enhances the Value of her Gifts, 
and proves an additional Bleffing. Such Fifh as 
are wholefome Food, and agreeable to the Tafte, 
are exceedingly prolifick ; but thofe, on the other 
hand, whofe r lefh is unpalatable, or prejudicial 
to our Health, and whofe monftrous Size renders 
them formidable to others, for the Generality 
bring forth their Young completely formed into 
the World, and feldom more than one or two at a 
Birth. The fame Wifdom that has regulated with 
fuch Indulgence the Bpunds of their Fecundity, 
keeps thofe at a wide Di (lance from our Shores 
which we have the leaft Occafion for, and puts 
others into our Pofleffion, which are of mod Be- 
nefit and Advantage to us. Some Species are 
with us all the Year long, and others pay us an 
annual Vifit in prodigious Multitudes. The exact 
Time of their Paffaget, and their peculiar Track, 
is well known, which are very advantageous Cir- 
cumftances, though fometimes it may vary ten or 
fifteen Days, by Means of ftrong Winds or bad 
Weather. We may form an adequate Idea of 
other Fifh of Paflage from the Herrings and Cods. 
The former feem to have their principal Rendez- 
vous between the Points of Scotland ^ Norway ^ and 
Denmark. From thence the Danijb Colonifts take 
their annual Progrefs, and, at different Seafons, 
crofs the Channel : Their Voyage is performed 
with the utmoft Exadlnefs : Their Track is pr.e- 
fcribed, and their March regulated* The whole 

B 5 ^^ 
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Body. move at once.; not £>no of fhem prefaces to 
•ftraggle y pillage, ordefert. When the Body of 
their Army is once .paffed, not one. of the fame 
Species appeals a. gain till the Yeai\enfuuig. An 
infinite Number of Worms &nd little .I^fli 3re 
bred every Summer in tbe= Chajinel, with which 
.the. Herrings .regale thcmfelves. They jarca Sort 
of Manna, which tbefe Animals never fail of pick- 
ing up; and when they have cleared the Seas in 
the Northern Parts of £ur§pe 9 they defcesid -io- 
, wards the South,. to which they are attta&ed by 
the pieafing Proipqcl of a, new Stock, ofPjcovifions. 
We have .hut very few Cod-iifh in our Sqas. 
Their general Rewdezvo.us is..a>t the innneiife.Bank 
•before Newfoundland. There they are fo n^erous, 
that ti>e FiOierrnen., who refort thither from ^11 
Parts, are conftantiy ? eraployed, and iind their X»a- 
bours,attendcd with furpri^ing Succefs. .Qjpe Man 
-(ball fometimes c,a,tch three ,or four huja^r^d in 4 a 
Day. When the Suftenance that attracts them ^s 
.c^chaufted in thefe Paris, .they {lifperfe, and pro- 

■ claim open -War with tl^e .Whitings, jwiych a$e 
thtir favourite Aliment. The latter fly before 

•them ; and their frequent returns upon oyr:Cqa#s.> 
are principally- owkig- to. this hoftile C^ace. 
- Having nicotic ned the Wars of the CJods ; ajt\d . 

■ Whitings, I rrwiii takeNc^iccofone^Circuaifta^ce, 
-\yliich tCjigJis.thfo' ail the Species, of Fiih. 

The Ajufclc lies in AqibufvaJc.iwj^inxboj^ud; 
.ibereilic opens her Shcls, and vv-h:n. a ih^uil i$:v 
-\yary Crtb pre fumes* to creep in, *he claps i\io$\ 
; c.k>ic to^l;hcr in an Jnftunt, and Secures her Prey. 
.The O.yftcr takes the fume JVIcafurcs to en fringe 
.fixii lil.tk- Fiih as ar? nt.l on their Guard. Tl>c 
:&ok\ ainl moit.-F.ic'.t-nia lie co«ceakd -iLevvifo in . 
..the Soil, to the .Qcicur wh^rco/ itht,ii fecks. l?ear,a 
•aiarrlifliimbla^^e, &\d ^Wttivc, .ffjitp .jb'e jtfmaft 

Cir- 
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.Gjrciux^e£tiQn, where the Females of large Fifli 

fink commodious Lodgments for their Spawn. 

T/ieSole.fprings inftantanequfly from her Ambuf- 

cacjle, and, regales herfelf with this del iqous Food, 

which pampers. her up, a#d gives her an cxquifitc 

.Flavour. T?he i/nall Soles, in thejr Turn, are 

.equally an agreeable 'Collation to the ^arge Crabs ; 

.^and ^vjien^iye-open one of thefe latter, we feldom 

.fail. of §nding ,a jSqie or two in the.l£clly of it. 

You 4na.y -form A an {Idea of the other Species by 

jhis. All tjhe federal Clafles # of living-Creatures 

. that. breed m t)ie VV^ter, from tfye biggcil to the 

le^ft, -are cpAftantiy \n Action, and at r \Var with 

.each other. Iti^oqe.^cont/nued Series of Artifices, 

,Flights, J£vafions A and open Viqlence. They pil- 

lage^nd^eyojur gne^anotfier, without JRemorfe or 

. Moderation. 

But tho' the Inhabitants of the watery , Regions 
are thus addicted to-jdevour one another, the Al- 
.mighty has t^ken, proper ftleafures for the Prefer va- 
tion of Fiih, : by giving Strength, to fome, Activity 
and CircumipeSiqn . to pthers, in order to favc 
their Species from .entire .Destruction. Be the 
Number, of Cods ever (b great, that have been 
caught this .Year, there. will ever, be.futficient to 
JfurnkGi us with.as; large a Quantity. 

Tho' equivocal Qener jit ion is now univerfally 

explqdcd, yet it is .certainly vei*y wonderful to 

■^piiiider how fome, Places are (rocked with. Fifh, 

ejpecialjy if we may believe the Relations of 

Jbme Autjiors of the.greateft Credit'. RuuLUilus 

tells us. pf a Place between three -jVlountains, which 

.had no Communication with any Spring, River, 

JPond, or ^ake 5 ^however it happened to be filled 

with Rain-water, that proceeded, from plentiful 

Showers which had fallen fome Days before he 

•lififlpd.tfw Place, and in that Abort Time the 

B 6 Yak* 
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Lake was flocked with Fifh, among which there 
appeared Carp in great Abundance. 

The mcft ufual Food of Fifh are Worms, Flies,, 
and other Infects ; and yet there do not want 
Instances of fome who not only live, but grow to 
a large Size by Water only. The Wife of Ron- 
deletius kept one of thefe Animals in a Glafs Vef- 
fel, for three Years together, on nothing but 
Water, and might have kept it longer if it had not 
grown too big for the Veffel. Hence it appears, 
how much the Nature of the Water may contri- 
bute to the Goodnefs of the Fifh. Others live 
upon Spawn, particularly the Flat- Fifh, as was 
mentioned before. This would contribute greatly 
to depopulate the Waters, if the Quantity of Spawn 
was not fo exceeding great. Some devour the 
fmall Fry almoft as foon as hatched $ others when 
they. are grown larger. Some live upon fmall 
Fifh, fuch as the Minnow, Bleak, Gudgeon, 
Roach, Dace, and the like ; others devour Shelr- 
Fifh, as Shrimps, Prawns, and fmall Crabs 1 
others again, as the Pike and Eel, are fo exceeding 
voracious, as to prey upon their own Kind. 
Some few will feed upon Crumbs of Bread, Sea*- 
Weeds, and the like, ; and it h well known to 
Sailors, that feveral Kinds of Sea-Fifh will fot*- 
• ow the Ships hundreds of Leagues, on Purpofe 
to fwarlow all the Naftrnefs that falls frorn them. 

As to the Age of Fifh, nothing certain can be 
pronounced, except that they are not fo fhort* 
lived as the Ancients imagined ; for Inftance, a 
Salmon is fix Years in growing before he is 
thought worthy of that Title in Chejhire, notwith- 
standing fome have affirmed that he came to his 
full Growth in a Year. 

THE 
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Angler's Dictionary. 



ANGLING. In all Kinds of Angling, 
^** there are fome general Rules to be obferved, 
which' will conduce greatly to the Angler's Di- 
verfion ; as not to angle in cold Weather, when 
the Eaft or North Winds blow, for it is a com- 
mon Obfervation, that the South Wind is moft 
favourable to Anglers, except South Weft, and 
next to that the Weft, The ufual Months for 
Angling are, from' the Beginning of May to the 
Beginning of September ; when you angle before 
or after thefe Times, the warmeft Part of the 
Day is always be ft. Ona hot Summer's Day, 
early in the Morning, and late in the Evening, 
will be moft feafonable, and likewife dark, 
cloudy, gloomy Weather ; nor will a Gale of 
Wind hurt your Sport, if it does not blufter too 
much. In all Sorts of Angling, it will be beft to 
keep out of the Fifhes Sight, and as far from the 
River's Bank as poflible, unlefs the Water be 
muddy, and then you may come as near as you 
pleafe. For the fame Keafon, the Angler's 
Cloaths fhould be of a grave dark Colour, and 
not bright and glaring, for that would fright 
away the Filh. To invite the Fifli to the Place 
of Angling, it will be proper to call: in fuitable 
Food, fuch as boiled Corn, Worms, and Gar- 
bage -^ 
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bage j but to keep them together, it will be ufeful 
tP throw in the. Grains of ground Malt. But 
for 'Salmon and Trout, a Compofition of fine 
Clay, Blood, and grounid Malt, will be beft.- 

N. B. After Floods or Rains, angle at Ground. 
When the Streams are beginning to clear, or 
after a Shower that l\as not muddedtjiem, .but 
only beaten down the Flies and Gnats, or in the 
Shower, if you are inclined to ftand it, angle 
with a Fly, 

hnpr.tycr Times fgr A> T qjiiNG are, in a-ftrong 

' Eaft or cpld North Wind. After a long Drought. 

' In the middle <?f Days that are .exceflive.hot .and 
bright, especially in muddy or. cjear {hallow Ri- 
vers. When thererhas been a.white.Froft in^he 
JVlorning. In Days of .high Wind. Wijexe 

..they have been long warning Sheep. . Juft after 
Fifhfhave fpawncd. Upon riling of any fudden 
Cloi\ds that prove to precede r Rain. The Days 
following. dark, cloudy, or windy Nights. WJien 
Rivers, .efpecially .(mail ones, ar,e pent up by 
Flood -gates or MH1.S, r ai\d run low. 

' The pi'ppcr Times are, in qajjn clear Weather. 
_ In a bi'iik South or, Weft -Breeze ; if .you canflj^d 

/Shchcr, no matter \\oyv high it. .be'. . Wl^en i^ 
the liottcft Mojuhs.it is cool and cj.oudy. After 
1'loo^s, vyfren the 'Water fines,' and is . of 4 a 
Whcy-cojour. After ahafty violent Sbo>yer has 
a Httie muddied and.fwtlled th? Tide, efpecially 
for Grcund-ftfning. Whc/i ,a River is very much 

.fwcllrj, and it.runs.viojent in. any ilill Pit, then 
by its Sides : the Mouth of any flow Creek run- 
liing into ii, and Lhe ; Ei\ds. of .Bridges where t^e 
Water runs cairn and. .quiet, if not too <Jeep. 
There is a-Jmi.^hlc vpert wJben Flakes are let 
down, or Mills ^t .going, jf you .fqljow tb'e 
Couife of the Water." Bladder- 
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.B^awer-Anollng. This is as much for 
Diverfion as any thing elfe. It is ufually pra&i- 
fed in* large Ponds, with an Ox's Bladder, and a 
Bait fixed, on an armed Hook, or .a Snap- Hook. 
The. quick rifing of the Bladder .after it has been 
pulled under W^ter, never fails to ftrike the 
Fith as effectually as : a Rod ; and let. him ftrug- 
gle as much as eyer r he will, the Bladder always 
gets the Vi£tory,at laft. 

Di#bing, or Fly- Angling. This is gene- 
rally performed on the very Surface or Top of the 
Water, with a Line about Half the Length of tlje 
Rod if the Day;be,oalm, or with , one aknoft as 
long as the Rod, if the Wind is Co ftrong as fo 
carry it from you. The Fly mull always be in 
Motion, as near the Bank-fide on which you afe 
,as. may be thought convenient, unlefs you fee. a 
.Fifh rifeAvithinyoiiriReach, and then it will be 
fceft to guide it over him* and if you can keep 
out of *$ight Jby kneeling, or othcr.wife, you 
may bealmoft fare to take Jbjuai. Sometimes the 
Bait is £uffiered to fink two or three Inches into 
the Water, but this is but feldom. You muft 
.always "Djib in a clear Water, without either 
JLead or Float, and your Line ftrong, as by this 
Method you will uuially lay hold of the largeft 
Fifti. When ypu Dib for .Chub, Dace, &c. 
which is ufudly under fome Tree or Pufh, let 
^your Fly .drop into, the Water as if .it fell from 
"jJbeJSJoughs, then raife it to the Surface, and wHjh 
_oue Finger of yqur Right Hand gently tap tfce 
J£.ni of your Rod, and when you have a rife, give 
him Tirne that he may gorge the better. The 
leftPJaccis a-fliilDeep, .on ahot calm; Day, or 
.ja ijhe Eyening of a hot Day. If youiDib in .a 

>Streami 
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Stream, it is beft when the Water is clearing af- 
ter a Flood, in which Cafe the Horfe-Fly is the 
propereft Bait. 

Float-Anqling. In this the Linefhould be 
longer than the Rod by two or three Feet, and let 
the Pellet that is put upon it be neither fo heavy 
as to fink the Cork or Float, nor fo light as to 
hinder the fmalleft Touch from pulling it under 
Water, becaufe that is the only Sign you have of 
. a Bite. In Rivers it will be moft proper to make 
ufeof a Cork; but in ftanding Waters, a Quill 
may ferve well enough. 

Fly- Angling, Let the Rod be light, and 

the, Line twice as long as your Rod, and very 

ftrong at Top, and go gradually taper, till you 

have only a fingle Hair at the Hook. You muft 

: contrive to have the Wind on your Back, and 

the Sun, if it fhines, to be before you, and to 

' Fifh down the Stream; and carry the Point or 

: Top of your Rod downward, by which Means 

' the Shadow of yourfelf, and the Rod too, will 

be the leaft offenfive to the Fifh, for the Sight of 

any Shade amazes the Fifh, and fpoils Sport. 

In March or April, if the Weather be dark, or 

a little windy or cloudy, the beft Fifhing is with 

the Palmer- Worm, which, with the May-Fly, 

•are the Ground of all Fly-Angling. See the 

Article Flies. 

Till you are a Proficient, every Throw will gp 

near to coft you a Hook ; therefore pra&ife for 

' fome Time without one ; or get your Flies dref- 

fed on Silk-Worrrr Gut, and you will not eafily 

fmack them off. 

The beft Times to ufe a Fly are, when the Ri- 
ver has been a little difcolonred by Rain, and is 
again clearing, or in a cloudy, breezy Day. 

Whea 
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When the Wind is high, chufe the ftill Deeps, 
when fmall or none, the running Streams, and 
ufe then the Natural, in boifterous Weather the 
Artificial Fly. In clear Streams ufe a fmall Fly, 
in lefs clear, one larger ; a light-coloured Fly in 
a bright Day, a dark Fly for dark Waters, and 
an Orange Fly in muddy ones. 

Ledger-Bait Angling is when the Bait 
jlways refts 1 in one fixed and certain Place : To 
perform this, the Line muft be leaded as ufual, 
with a Bullet with a Hole through, large 
enough to let the Line eafily draw through ; 
and about nine Inches above the Hook, fix a 
Shot to prevent the Bullet flipping down to the 
Bait, and the Float taken off. Within half a 
Yard of the top of the Line muft be wrapped a 
thin Plate of Lead, about an Inch and a half long, 
and an Inch broad ; this will ferve to difcover by 
its Motion when you have a Bite. You may 
cither hold the Rod firmly in your Hands, or 
flick the thick End of it into the Side of a Bank. 
Running-Line Angling is with one or two 
fmall Pellets of Lead to your Line without a Float. 
The Lead fhould be juft fo much as will fink the 
Bait to the Bottom, and let the Stream carry it 
down without much flopping or jogging. It is 
neceffary to begin at the Head of the Stream, and 
let the Bait drive downward as far as the Rod and 
Line will permit. It is good frequently to raife 
your Bait a little from the Ground, and let it drop 
gradually again. The Line muft be kept as ftrait 
as is confiftent with letting the Lead drag on the 
Ground, and when there is a Bite it will eafily be 
felt, as well as feen by the Point of the Rod and 
Line. When the Fiflu bites, the Line fhould be 
ilackened a little that he may more eafily Aval low 
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the Bait, and then you ihould ,ftrifce geptly and 
xlire£Uy upwards. When y<*ur Lead is rubbed 
bright, you ought to cover it thinly with {Shoe- 
makers Wax, or change it. .When you angje 
thus for Trout in fmall Brooks, you frequently 
find very good Holds grown over with Wood ; in 
fuch cafe, wrap your Line about your Rod till it 
comes to the, Hook, and then you will eafily get 
the Top of your Rod under any Bough ; this 
done, loofe as much Line as .will reach the Bot- 
tom, by turning your Rod the contrary Way ; keep 
the End of your Rod as high as you can till you 
ftave Line enough "unwrapt, then fuddenly let it 
drop into the upper Part of the Hole, and if yop 
have a Bite, let him have Liberty to gorge, and 
by this Method you will frequently tafte good 
"Trout that, you would not otherwife have come at. 

8$A?-£hglihg is with two large Hooks tyed 
.Back to Back, and one fmaller to fix your Bait on. 
Your Tackle muft be very ftrong, and your Li*je 
not quite fo long as your Kod, with a large Cork- 
Float, leaded enough to make it fwim upright* 
Your Bait muft not be above four Inches long. 
As foon as ever you perceive the Cork to be drawn 
under Water, ftrike. very ftrongly withqut^giving 
the Fifli Time, otherwife Jie will tjirpyy the Bait 
out of his Mouth. When you find he ishopked, 
-mafter him as fpon as .you can, and yiith your 
Landing-rNet under hini get him out of the Wa- 
ter. Some prefer a doubled fpring. Hook, an,d put 
•the Bait on by thrufting the Wire into the Middle 
of its Side and through its Mouth, fewing up the 
Mouth afterwards. 

Top-Aj^gli^.g .with a Worm requires a Lige 
without Float or .Lead. The Bait muft be drawn 
up and down the Stream on \\xp Top of the Water. 

This 
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Thi* Method fliould only be ufed when the Wea- 
iher is fine and the Water xlear ; it is fometimes 
.fuccefsful in fiihing fpr Trout and Salmon-Smelts. 

TiumjiI^r»-Ancxjng is very ufeful in a Meer, 
Canal, x>r ,Bond, andcven in the ftill Part of a Ri- 
ver. This requires a round Cork fix Inches in 
tDiaoieter, with a Groove on which to wind up 
-your Line, except fo muph of it next the Hook as 
.will allow the Bait to hang about Mid-water, and 
ilikewife fo much of the other End as will reach to 
„th£3ank;, or a Bu(h, where it is to be fattened. In 
.this P.ofition you may leave it to take its Chance, 
.while you are Angling elfewhere. As foon as the 
JPLke takes the Bait, and runs away with it, the 
JL»ine unwinds itfelf off the Trimmer without giv- 
djjg hijn the leaft Check. However, when you 
come to take ^p your Line, give it a Jerk as in 
n otber.Ftfting, ,and then your rrey will be more 
tfecure. This is a good Method of Fiihing in the 
^irfit. , 

ikomlikg } a "Method of Angling chiefly 
ufed to catch a Pike* This requires ftrong 
Tackle, and no.very flender Top, with a Ring fixed 
.to it for the Line to run through. When you 
£ perqeive a Pike lying in .watt for his Prey, put 
.three or four Rings, one bigger than another, 
,jo>ade in this Eprjn Q° u P9n,a Gudgeon- Rod; 
and .tb.en put ypur Trowluag-Line through the 
Loqps of the.Rjpgs, aqd you will faqn ha\|e Sport. 
The beft Bajts are Roach, Dace, or Bleak, .newly 
taken., if the Water is any thing thick, ^r. Day 
cloudy; and nothing is comparable to a large 
Gucjgeon . in ,a clear -Day and 4 $treaiji : Great Baits 
invite him moft, but little onesare moftfuse.to r take 
hhn. ypur Line muft be of Silk, at jeaft two 
Yards - ae#t ,t^ie J^pqk, and thirty jYarcJs Jpflg ; 

there 
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there mutt likewife be a Reel to ,wind it upofl. 

'The Hook muft be leaded, that the Head of the 

•Fifh may hang downward ; there muft be likewife 

r two Links of Wire fattened to it. And becaufeit 
is not very eafy to thruft the Wire through the 
Body of the Fifh, it will be proper to have a Fifh- 
Needle, which paffing through firft, the Wire will 
readily follow it., * Let the Point of your Hook 
ftand near the Eye of your Bait, and then few up 

'its Mouth to keep it firm. The Fin of the Tail 
fhould be cut off, and the Tail itfelr fattened to the 

'top of the Wire, otherwife the Bait will' not Ire 
fmooth and even* upon the' Hook. It will be like- 

• wife proper to fatten the Bait at the Gills, with the 
help of a Needle and Thread ; this done, make 
a Loop at the End of your Line and fatten a Swivel 
to it, then put it through the Loop of your Ring, 
and hang your Bait on the Swivel. When you 
throw your Bait into the Water, take care to avoid 
Stumps and Weeds, for they will do your Bait as 
much Damage as the Bite of a Pike. Give your 
Bait time to fink 5 then flowly raife it, by Degrees, 
higher and higher, till you fee your Bait ; then let 
it fink again ; and fo on, drawing it gently towards 
you. If a Pike takes the Bait at firir, it is crofs its 
Mouth, for he feldom or never fwallows it until he 
gets to his Harbour. Therefore as foon as you 
perceive you have a Bite, if he goes down the 
Stream with your Bait, it is commonly a fmall 
Fifh j if up, you may expefl a large one; but take 
care not to check him, until he has had Time to 
pouch the Bait. 

Trowling in Ponds i$ performed with a long 
Line which will reach from one fide of it to the 
other : It fhould have as many armed Hooks and 
Baits, about three Yards afunder, as the Length of 

the 
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the Line will allow. This Method -requires an 
Affiftant, who muft hold one End of it, and help 
you to keep it in a gentle Motion untjl you find 
you have a Bite, and then it r ike with a Jerk, the 
contrary Way to the Motion of the Eifli. 

Angling is defcnbed in general by Mr. Pope : 

I N genial Springs beneath the quiv'ring Shade ^ 
Where cooling Vapours breathe along the Mead, 
The patient Fijher takes hisfilent Stand, 
Intent, his jingle trembling in his Hand $ 
With Looks unmov'd, he hopes the fcaly Breed \ 
And eyes the dancing. Cork and bending Reed ; 
Gur plenteous Streams a various Racefupply : 
The bright- ey'd Perch, with Fins of Tyrian Dye\ 
The filver TLel, in Jhining Volumes roW d \ • 

The yellow Carp, in Scales bedrof d with Gold; 
Swift Tr'outs,' diverfif/d with crimfon Stains, 
And Pikes, the Tyrants of the watry Plains. 

The ANT-FLY is to be met with from the End 
of June to" September ': They are to be kept in a 
large Glafs Bottle, with a Handful of the Earth, 
and another of the Roots of Grafs from the Ant- 
Hills where they were bred. They are an excel- 
lent Bait for Roach, Dace, and Chub, if you angle 
with them under the Water about a Hand's breadth 
from the Bottom. 

ARON-BERRIES, or Lip-Berries, are 
of a lovely tranfparent red or orange Colour, they 
are fit for ufe, being ripe in July and Augufl, and 
prove good Baits for Roach and Chub, efpecially 
the latter. 

ASH-FLY. See Oak-Fly. 

BACON, mixed with old Cheefe and Turpen- 
tine, is an excellent Pafte, and a good Bait for 
Chub, in Winter Months. 

BAG. 
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BAG. A Line is feid'toBagj when one- Hair 
(after it is- twitted) runs up more-than the reft". 

BAITS. To know, at any Time, what Bait 
Fifti ate apt to take, open the Belly of the firft you 
catch, anii take out his Stomach very tenderly j 
open it* with a giarp- Penknife, and. yon will dif- 
cover what he then- feeds oh. The procuring of 
;o«d Baits is- nor the- leaft Part of the Angler'* 
Ikill: They are ufually to be met with at tha 
Shops where Fifliing-Tackk is foldi but I (hall 
hereafter particularly mention- them in their Or- 
der. 

BARBEL. 
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TheBAABBtis a beautiful, well-ibaped- FiflR 
The Back is of an Oiivc Colour,, the Belly Sil v«. 
It is fpeckled" on the Back and: Sides with: finall 
black Spots. His Make is long and' coundilh, and 
his Snout (harp. His Mouth is not large, but the 
wpper Jaw is more prominent than tho lower. H* 
has four Barbs, orWattles, from whence he derives 
his Name ; two near iihe Corners of. his Mouth, 
and two higher, near the Ead-of the Snout. 

The Barbel cannot well endure CoJdV and theve- 
fore in the Winter- time he is tick and languid, but 
in the Summer clean and found. 

The Fleih is fort and flabby, and in no great 
Efkcm. The Spawn is unwhdeftimc, purging 
both upwards and, down wards, and is thought, by 
ibme, to be little better, than. Poiibn. The Mai* 
is much better than the Female. Their principal 
Seafon is Stptimbtr. Their 
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*f brir Sizc v is from' a Foot tt> a FctoV and* a Half 
tong ;, the Sort which are ufually met with wfcigh 
about feveri of eight Pouiids ; yet a Perfon at 
Staines caught one of twenty- three Pounds Weight; 
his B jit was a Bit of rufty Bacon* 

He is bred in moft Rivers ; and the Thames, in 
particular, abounds with them. In the Summer 
lie Haunts the faifteft and fhalloWeft Streams, 
where he lurks under the Weeds, and works and 
routs with- his Nofe- in the Sand like a Hog. Yet 
forrie times he retires to Bridges, Flood- Gate$ 4 
Locks, and Weirs, where the Waters are fwift 
and deep. 

He never feeds off the Ground,, and will take 
any Sort of Worm, Bits of Bacon, old Cheefe or 
new Cheefe, if kept in a Linnen Rag dipped in 
Honey two or three Days to make it tough* The 
Watermen, who attend on you when you fifh in 
their Boats, fometimes provide Greaves, to be had 
at the TalJow^Chandlere, for a Ground Bait over 
Night. Yet moft commonly they ufe the fame 
Worm that you bait with. T*hey are a very, fubtle, 
ftrong Fifh, and ftruggle hard for their Lives, and 
will often pick off your Baits. 

His Time of Biting. is early in the Morning till 
Ten o'Clock, and from Four in the Afternoon 
till Sun -fet. Their principal Months are faid to 
be from the latter End of May till the End of 
Augnji ; but I prefer September before any other 
Month, becaufe then they retire to the deep 
Holes. In the Summer they come to the Shal- 
lows about Sun-fet, where they may be eafily 
taken with a fcoured Lob-worm. 

Your Rod muft be very ftrong, with a tough 
Whalebone at the End. You have no Occafton 
for a Float, but mull put a large Bullet on the 

Line 
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Line that your Bait may lie ledger. You muft 
have ten flairs next the Hook, but the remaining 
Part of your Line muft be Silk. If you make ufe 
of a Wheel, as in Trout-fifhing, it will be fo 
much the better. 

The moft famous Places near London for Bar- 
bel Anglings zxz Kingfton-Bridge and Sheperton- 
Deeps; but Walt "on -Deep s, Chertfey '-Bridge ', Hamp- 
ton- Ferry , and the Holes under Cooper 9 r-Hill, 
are thought to be in no wife inferior. You may 
like wife meet with them at all the Locks be- 
tween Maidenhead and Oxford. 

BASS. 




The Bass, from its Greedinefs, fometimes 
grows to the Length of a Yard and a Half; yet, 
according to fome, they are thought to be of a 
large Size when they weigh fifteen Pounds. They 
are fliaped pretty much like a Salmon. The 
Colour on the Back is of a dark dirty Blue ; or 
the Belly Silver. When young they have black 
Spots on the" Back and lateral Lines, which, 
as they increafe in Bulk, quite vanifti. Th( 
Scales are of a middling Size, thick, and adhere 
very clofely. The Mouth is large, and full o; 
fmall Teeth. In the Palate there is a triangulai 
Bone, and there are two more in the Throat 
The Tongue is broad, (lender, and rough, "then 
being a rough Bone in the Middle. The Eye* 
are large, and of a Silver Colour, with dark 

cloud] 
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cloudy Spots ; a fmall Circle next the Pupil is 
Yellow. 

It is a very voracious Fifli ; and yet the Flefh 
is of a good Flavour, and very wholefome. 

They will live either in the Sea, Rivers, or 
Ponds ; but the Sea Bafs are belt, and next to 
them are thofe that are talcen in the Mouths of 
large Rivers. 

The Way cf catching them is with Nets. 
Sometimes they are caught with an Angle in 
Fifhing for Mullet. 

B AWK. A Knot in a Hair or Link of a Line, 
occafioned often by the twitting of an Eel, and if 
not reftified in time the Link will break in that 
iPlace. A Fifh is faid to be balked, when checked 
as he bites. 

BEARD. The Beard is that Part of the Hook 
which is a little above the Point, proje&ed out to 
hinder the Fifh from flipping off the Hock. 

BED and BEDDING. Hairs are faid to bed well, 
when they twift kindly, fo that the Link is equally 
round in every Part: Bedding is the Subftance of 
the Body of an artificial Fly. Eels are faid to bed, 
when they get into the Sands or Mud in large 
Quantities. 

■ BEE-. The Black ones, that breed in Clay 
Walls, at the Top, and the Humble Bees, at the 
Bottom, which breed in long Grafs, are good 
Baits for the Chub. 

BLEAK. 




A very fmall Fifh, fcarcely ever attaining to 
be fix Inches long. His Body is covered with 
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thin filyer Scales, which eafily come off. He is 
of a flenderer and flatter Make than a Chub, 
and his Head is proportionally lefe. He has 
large Eyes, and the lower Part of the Iris is 
fpotted with red. The Infide of the Mouth is 
like that of a Carp, and provided in the fame 
Manner, There are none in the Merfey. 

They are to be met with in great Plenty in all 
our other. Rivers, and are reckoned to be chiefly 
in Seafon in Autumn. It fpawns in March 9 and 
recovers its Strength in three Weeks time." 

The Flefli is fweet, nourishing, and pleafant, 
but little fought after, becaufe of the diminutive 
Size of the Fiih. 

The beft Baits for him in the cold Months are 
Gentles and fmall Red-worms, and in Summer 
you. may catch great Numbers with an Artificial 
Ant-Fly. There is no better Sport than whipping 
for Bleaks in a Boat, or on a Bank in the fwift 
Water in a Summer's Evening, with a Hazle- 
top, about five or fix Inches long, and a Line 
twice the Length of the Rod. 

As this Fifh is always changing his Situation, 
and feems to be ever reftlefs, and ever in Mo- 
tion, the beft Method of Angling for him is with 
a Pater-nojler Line ; that is, a Line with a half a 
Dozen or more Hooks tied to the main Line, 
about three or four Inches one above another* 
He will take your Bait wherever he meets it, 

BOBBING. See Eels. 

BRAN from Wheat is very proper to put the 
fmall Fifties in, fuch as are defigned. as Baits for 
larger Fifties; 

BRANDLINGS, called likevrife GILT- 
TAILS, See Worms. 

BREAM. 
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BREAM. 




The Bream is a broad, flat Fifh, with a fmall 
Bead and a fharp Snout. 

The Flefli of the Bream is in no great Efteem, 
and yet makes no bad Bifli, if well cook'd. Thofe 
who would be thought Criticks in Good-eating, 
prcfet the Tail of a Pike, the Head of a Carp, the 
Back of aTench, and the Middle Part of a Bream. 

They breed both in Rivera and Ponds, but de- 
light chiefly in the"latter; for which Realbn they 
are never found in fwift, rapid Streams, but only in 
fuch Parts of the River as moll refemble ftanding 
Waters, with muddy or clayey Bottoms ; the Molt 
in Surry, as far as Experience reaches, is the beft 
ftocked with this Fifh of any River in England, but 
in the Thames there are very few. They fwim in a 
Herd, as tho' they loved Society, and at leaft fifty 
Brace together have been (ceaaxE/ttf Bridge. 

They feldom grow to fuch a Size, according to 
Baltnerus, as to weigh above four or five Pounds; 
vet Gtfner tells us he faw one that was a Yard 
long, and two Feet broad; but however that be, 
we Have Reafon to believe, they fome times weigh 
ten or twelve Pounds. 

They fpawn in May,zn6 are in the higheft Seai 
fun in march and April, but eat well in Stpwnber. 

They naturally feed upon Slime, Weeds, and 

Dirti but will take any Sort of Pafte, the Brood 
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of Bees or Wafps, Flies under Water, and Cod 
Baits. But a fhort well fcoured Marfh-worm, or 
a large Red-worm, will prove moft fuccefsful, or 
the Tail of a well fcoured Dew-worm, or two or 
three large Brandlings, 

They bite beft when there is a Breeze of 
Wind. When the Water is rough, your Bait 
mult be placed within a Foot of the Bottom, 
The likelieft Place to meet with them is in the 
deepcfr, and broadeft Part of a River, early in 
the Morning, and from Three or Four in the 
Afternoon till Sun-fpt, when the Weather is 
warm. They bite very flow, and the larger they 
are, the flower. As foon as you have ftruck one, 
he will immediately make to the Bottom, and 
ftay there fome Time ; if he ftays too long, give 
him a gentle Touch, and he will immediately 
rife, and give two or three ftrong Tugs j but when 
once you have turned him, he will foon yield. 

The beft Method of Angling for him is this : 
Seek a fhallow fandy Bottom that leads to a deep 
Hole j then throw into the (hallow Part of the 
Stream four or five Handfuls of Marfh-worms cut 
into Pieces, which will foon drive down into 
the Hole. Ufe a long Rod, and of good Strength, 
•with a Line proportionable ; a fmall Hook, and 
no Float. The Hook muft be tied to India Grafs, 
on which put a cut Shot fix Inches from the 
Hook, and next to that a fmall Bullet. The Ufe 
of the Shot is to keep the Bullet from flipping 
lower. This done, bait your Hook with a fhort 
well fcoured Marfh-worm, throw it in the 
Shallow, and the Stream will drive it into the 
Hole. By this Method you may catch more in 
two Hours than you can well carry away. 
Another Method often attended with Succefs ; 

Seek 
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Seek a deep Hole near the Bank, plumb the 
Depth over Night, and bait it at the lame Time 
with Grains well fqueezed, and mixed with 
Blood. In the Morning early, vifit the Place 
again, and take your Stand out of Sight, bait 
jour Hook with a large Red-worm, and then 
drop it gently into the Hole. With thefe Pre- 
cautions, you- will find Sport. But remember 
always, when you have Occafion to plumb the 
Depth of a Place the Night before, to take No- 
tice at your Return, whether the Water be rifen 
or fallen, and make an Allowance accordingly. . 

You may have very good Sport, if you lv.iit 
with chewed white Bread, and angle with Geji- 
tles, or the Brood of Wafps, but then you are 
not to ufe fo long or ftrong a Rod. 

BROGLING. See Eels. 

BULL-HEAD, or MILLER's-THUMB. 




The Bull-Head is a fmall Fifth of about four 
or five Inches long ; is a good Bait for Pike, 
Pearch, Eel, or large Trout. 

It is found in Brooks and gravelly Rivers, 
where they lie hid like a Loach under Stones, 
and fuch like Places. 

They are a fweet Fifh, and very agreeable to 
theTafte, and may be taken with any Bait, their 
Mouths are fo large j but th:y are molt fund of 
a Red-worm. 

BUTT. The Stock of a Rod. 

C 3 CADIS^ 
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CADIS, or COD-BAIT. See Worms. An 
excellent Bait for Trout. 




The Carp grows fometimes to the Length of a 
Yard and a half, and a proportionable Thicknels. 
In 1739 a pretty large one was caught in the 
Thames, near Hampton-Court, which weighed thir- 
teen Pounds. The Colour of this Fi(h, efpecially 
when full grown, is yellow ifh ; the Scales are 
large, the Head fhort, and like that of a Tench j 
the Mouth is of a middle Size; the Lips fat, 
firfh-y, and yellow. It is without Teeth, but 
there is a triangular Bone in the Palate, and two 
other Bones in the Throat, which ferve for the 
fame Purpofe. On the upper Lip, near the Corner 
of *he Mouth, are two yellow Appendages, 
which may be called Muftachios, from their Situa- 
tion. The Fins are large ; the Tail is brqad, a 
little forked, and of a reddilh black. The lateral 
Line .is itraight, and pafl'cs through the Middle of 
each Side. 

It has no Tongue, but in the room thereof Na- 
ture .has provided a flefhy Palate, which being 
taken out of the Mouth looks like a Tongue, and 
fome Perfons pretend to be pofitive it is one. 

Some imagine it is only the fmall Carp that are 
the Breeders, but this is a Miftake. A Gentleman 
in Chcfoire clean fed his Moat, and flored it with 
large Carp, imagining, as the larger Sort did nof 
breed, they would feed very well j but, in a very 
fmall 
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finall Time, the Moat was all alive with the Carp 
Spawn. 

They fpawn feveral Times in a Year, but the 
principal are in May and Augujl^ in which Months 
they are lean and infipid; and confequently out of 
Seafon. The Females drop their Spawn as they 
fwim along, and are generally followed by thirteen 
or fourteen Males, who impregnate it as it falls, 
et a great deal of it perifhes. They are in higheft 

equeft in April. Willoughby affirms the largeft 
weigh about twenty Pounds. 

Some Authors of Note have affirmed, that Carp 
have been often found in Ponds wherein they 
were never known to be put: But in England we 
have not been fo lucky as to find it true, for there 
were none of this Kind of Fifh in all the Ifland, 
before they were brought into it by Leonard Maf- 
cal, about a hundeed and fixty Years ago, as he 
himfelf tells us in his Treatifeof Fifhing. 

One thing obfervable in a Carp is, that it Jives 
the longed out of the Water of any other Fifh ; 
and Mr. Derkam allures us, that in Holland they 
hang them up in Cellars, or other cool Places, in 
a fmall Net, full of wet Mofs, with only their Heads 
out, and feed them with white Bread foaked in 
Milk for many Days. 

The Flefh of the River Carp is much better 
than that of the Pond, and in general it is more 
or lefs wholefome, according to the Nature of the 
Water in which they are bred, and confequently 
muddy (linking Ponds produce the worft Fifh. It 
is foft, infipid, and not altogether free from Vifci- 
dity. But your curious Eaters value it chiefly for 
the Palate, or Tongue, as they call it. 

The River Carp is not fond of a rapid Stream, 
but delights in a ftill deep Water, with a marly or 
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clayey Bottom, cfpecially if there be green Weeds* 
which he loves exceedingly. 

A Carp exercifes the Angler's Patience as much 
as any Fifh, for he is very fly and wary. They 
ftldom bite in cold Weather, and in hot, a Man 
cannot be too early or too late for them. Yet 
when thev do bite, there is no Fear of their Hold. 

Proper Baits are the Red-worm in March % the 
Cadew in June^ and the Grafhopper in July> Au- 
gujl, and September. But a recent Difcovery has 
proved a green Pea to be a Bait inferior to none, 
if not the beft of all ; and that the beft Method to 
prepare them for Ufe, is by half-boiling a fuificicnt 
Quantity, and covering them with melted Butter. 

In hot Weather, he will take a Lob- worm at 
Top, as a Trout does a Fly : Or, between the 
Weeds, in a clear Place, fink it without a Float, 
about eight Inches in the Water, with only one 
large Shot on the Line, which is to be lodged on 
the Leaf of fome Weed : Then retire, keeping 
your Eye upon the Shot, till you fee it taken awav, 
with about a Foot of the Line, and then you may 
venture to ftrike ; but keep him tight, and clear 
of the Weeds. Great Numbers of Carp have been 
taken this Way. 

In Ponds, the beft Method is to throw fix or 
eight Slices of Bread, to be carried with the Wind, 
and in a fhort Time, it is probable, you will fee 
many Fifh feeding on it : If not, crumble a litt'e 
very fmall, and caft it in where the Slices reft ; 
then, with a very long Rod, ftrong Line, middle 
fized Hook, and one Shot fixed juft above the 
Hook, and baited with about the Size of a large 
Horfe-bean of the upper Cruft of a rafped French 
Roll, you may pick out what Size and Quantity 
you plcafe* by dropping your Bait before the 

largcft 
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largeft Fifli, as he is feeding on the Slices at Top. 
This is a fure Means of getting Sport, and but 
little known. 

As before obferved, this Fifli is verv cautious, 
and therefore your Float muft be fmall, and ycu 
muft be Aire to keep out of Sight, And becaufe, 
when hooked, he Struggles in a violent Manner, 
you muft take Care that your Tackle be very good 
and ftrong, otherwife he will break from you. 

When you have found a Place which you think 
a likely Harbour for Carp, you fhould plumb 
your Ground over Night, in order to find the 
Depth of the Water. Likewife at the fame Time 
bait the Place with fmall Bits of congealed Blood, 
boiled Malt, Wheat or Rye, mixed with Bran. 

The next Morning early, repair to the Place as 
gently as you can, taking Care, as faid before, to 
keep out of Sight ; when you have a Bite, let the 
Float fail away before you ftrike, and then do it 
ftrfcngly, and the contrary Way to the Motion of 
the Float, and there will be lefs Danger of pulling 
the Bait out of the Fifh's Mouth. When you 
have hold of him, if your Tackle be good, you 
need not fear lofing him, for he feldom or never 
breaks his Hold ; and, if pofllble, prevent hirh 
ftretching your Line along his Back, left he cuts 
it with his Saw-fin, which is on his Back. 

When you angle for a Carp you ought not to. 
forget your Landing-Net, which is by much the 
fafeft Way of taking him out ; otherwife play the 
Fifli till you draw it to the Shallows, where you: 
may fix your Rod upright in the Ground at a' pro- 
per Distance from the River, and, putting both 
your Hands under the Filh, throw it on the Shore. 

If you are defirous of Angling with a Parte, the. 
following is as good as any. Take fine Flower y a 
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Pit of lean raw Veal, a litde Honey, and Cotton* 
Wool fufjicient to keep the Ingredients together, 
and beat them in a Mortar to a Pafte. Or white 
Bread mixed with Cotton- Wool, and worked into 
pafte with fome of the Water where you are fHh- 
jng, is not a defpicable Bait. Carp will take red 
f urrants, green Figs, or almoft any Sort of Bait. 
When you fifh with a Grafhopper you muft take 
off its Wings, and let it fink into the Water 
without Lead or Float. 

Some farther Particulars relating to Carp will be 
found under the Article Fish-Ponds. At prefent 
we (hall only add the Manner how to make this- 
f ifh as good a Dim as can be fet before a Prince. 

Take a Carp, alive if poffible, fcour him, and 
rub him clean with Water and Salt, but do not fcale 
htm. ; then open him, and put him, with his Blood 
and Liver, into a fmall Kettle ; then take Sweet- 
marjoram, Thyme, and Parfley, of each Half an 
Handful, a Sprig of Roferaary, and another of Sa- 
voury, bind them into two or three fmall Bundles* 
and put them to your Carp, with four or five whole 
Onions, twenty pickled Oyfters, and three An- 
chovies. Then pour upon your Fifli as much 
Claret Wine as will only cover him, and feafort 
your Claret well with Salt, Cloves, Mace, and the 
Kinds of Oranges and Lemons ; cover your Pot, 
and fet it on a quick Fire till it be fufficiently 
boiled ; then take out the Carp, and lay it with 
the Broth into the Dim, and pour upon it a Quar- 
ter of a Pound of frefh Butter melted, and beaten 
with Half a Dozen Spoonfuls of the Broth, the 
Yolks of two or three Eggs, and fome of the Herbs 
Ihred: Garnifhyour Difh with Lemons, and fo 
ftrve it up. Dr. T. 

CATERPILLAR, or PALMER-FLY, or 
WORM, is a good Qait for a Tsout. 

CHARS. 
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CHARS. 

I. Tht Gilt-Cha 




The Latin Writers call thie Carpio Laeus Be- 
naci, becaufe they imagined it was only to be met 
with in that particular Lake } but it has fince 
appeared to be the fame Fifti with our Gilt-Char, 
Which is bred in Winander-Mitr, in the County 
of Wefimarehtni. It is proportion ably broader 
than a Trout, and the Belly is more prominent, 
kut its Length, when greateft, never exceeds 
twelve Inches. The Scales are fmall, the Co- 
lour of the Back is more lively than in a Trout, 
and is beautified with black Spots ; the Belly and 
Sides beneath the lateral Line, are of a bright 
ft!ver Colour ; the Scull is tranfparent, and the 
Snout bfuiih. It has Teeth jn the lower Jaw, 
on the Palate and the Tongue; the Swimming- 
Bladder is extended the whole Length of the 
Back, and the Gall-Bladder is large. 

The Flefti of the Gilt-Char is red, and is 
accounted fo very delicious among the Italians-, 
that they fay it excels all other Pond or Sea-Filh 
whatever, and- they efteem the Nature of it to 
be fo wholefome, that they allow fick Perfon3 to 
est it. 

Wmandtr-Mitr, as was before cbferved, is the 

only Place in England where the Gilt-Char is 

found; it is a Lake, jaccording to Camden^ ten 

Miles in length. and)nn fotne Places exceeding 
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deep, therefore they are only taken in the Win- 
ter-time when they go into the Shallows to 
f^awn. 

2. The Red Char, or Torcoch. 



The Red Char is the Umbla Minor of Gefner 
and other Authors, and is known in Wales by the 
Name of Tcrgoch. The Body of this Fifh is of 
a longer and more (lender Make than that of a 
Trout, for one of about eight Inches long was. 
no more than an Inch and an half broad. The 
Back is of a greenifh olive, fpotted with white.. 
The Belly, about the Breadth of half an Inch,, 
is painted with red, in fome of a more lively, in 
ethers cf a paler Colour, and in fome, efpecially 
the Female, it is quite white. The Scales are 
fmall, and the lateral Lines ftraight. The 
Mouth is wide, the Jaws pretty equal, unlefs 
the lower be a little fliarper and more protube- 
rant than the upp^r; the lower Part of the Fin* 
are of a Vermilion Dye. The GUIs are qua-. 
druple, and it has Teeth both in the Jaws and. 
on the Tongue ; in the upper Jaw there is a 
double Row of them. The Swimming-Bladder 
is like that of a Trout ; the Liver is not divided 
into Lobes ; the Gall-Bladder is large, the Spleen. 
fmall and blackifh, the Heart triangular, and the 
Eegs of the Spawn large and round. 

The Flefli 13 more foft and tender than that of, 
a Trout, and when boiled can fcarcely be allow- 
ed to be red. It is in the higheft Efteem where. 
known, and in Wales is accounted the chief Difh 
at the Tables of People of Fafhion. 

The 
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The only Place in England where this PMh is 
taken, is Winander-Meer ; but in Wales they are 
to be had in five different Places, namely Llan- 
berris, LIin-Utnber 9 Fejlinlog^ and Bettus in Car- 
naruonjhire, and near Cafageddor in Mcrionethjhire. 
In this laft County they are fmaller than in the 
former, and are taken in Oftobcr ; but in Car- 
narvonjhire, in one of the Lakes, they are caught 
in November^ in another in December, and in the 
third in January % and when the Fifhing in one 
ends they begin in another. 

They fwim together in Shoals, and though 
they appear on the Surface of the Water in the 
Summer-time, yet they will not fuffer themfelves 
to be taken either with the Angle or with Nets. 
Therefore the only Seafon for Fifhing is when 
they refort to the {hallow Parts of the Lake, in 
order ta fpawn. At thefe times they fet Tram- 
mel- Nets baited, and leave them for whole Days 
and Nights, into* which the Fifh enter of their 
own accord. 

Some have doubted whether the Weljb and 
Englljb Fi(h are of the fame Kind or not; but 
Mr. Ray thinks there is no room to make it a 
Doubt. The Weljh Name, Torgocb, fignifies a 
red Belly, which diftinguifhes the Red Char pro- 
perly enough. The Gilt Chur is, indeed, a quite 
different Species, and is above twice as fmall as 
the Red. The Belly of the former is of a filver 
Colour, the Flefh is red, and the Back is fpotted 
with black ; .whereas the Belly of the other is 
red; the Flefli white, and the Spots on the Back 
white Ifkewife. And though fome Fifhermen 
fay they only differ in Sex, and would have the 
Red to be Males, and the White Females, yet it 
is as. plain as can be, that they are of a diftindfc 
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Species ; and notwithftanding the fted are fo 
large, the White are more valuable, and the 
Flefli is more delicate. Thefe of this Meer are 
only taken in the Winter- time as well as thofe 
in IVales^ for in the Summer they will get over 
the Tops of the Nets, and make their Efcape. 
Dr. Leigh affirms, that the Char is found in Coning- 
Jlon-Meer in Lancajhire^ which, from what he 
fays of the Size, muft be the Red Char. 

CHEESE. See Barbel and Chub. 

CHERRIES and BERRIES, are Baits for the 
Trout and the Chub. 

CHUB, or C H E V I N. 




The Chub is of a longer Make than a Carp, 
and has a larger and flatter Head than a Dace. 
The Back is of an obfcure Green, like an unripe 
Olive. 

It is bred in Rivers, and delights to abfcond in 
Holes, and under the Shade of Trees in a clayey 
or fandy Bottom, where Cattle come to dung in 
Fords in hot Weather. They generally fwim in 
Droves, and keep to one Residence, like the Bar- 
bel. A Chub-Hole is always fo. Some have been 
met with that have weighed eight or nine Pounds. 

They fpawn in May, in fandy or gravelly 
Places, and in the very midft of the Stream. They 
are moil in Seafon in the Spring, while they are 
full of Spawn. 

In Auguft) and in the cooler Months, a yellow 
Pafte made of the ftrongeft Cheefe, and pounded 

in 
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in a Mortar with a little Butter, and fo much 
Saffron as being beaten (mall will turn it to a Le- 
mon Colour, is a very good Bart. In the Winter 
Months the Chub is accounted beft, it being ob- 
ferved that the forked Bones are then loft, or turned 
into a Kind of Griftle, efpecially if he be baked. 
Some make a Pafte for this Seafon of Cheefe and 
Turpentine. He will bite alfo at a Minnow or 
Penk, as well as the Trout. But take this for a 
Rule in Chub*fifhing, that in hot Weather he is 
to be angled for towards the Mid-water, or near 
the Top ; and in colder Weather nearer the Bot- 
tom. And if you fifli for him on the Top, with a 
Beetle or Fly, be fure to let your Line be very 
long, and to keep out of Sight. The Spawn of 
this Fi(h is excellent Meat ; and the Head of a 
large Chevin, the Throat being well wa(hed, is 
the beft Part of him. 

The Flelh is white, foft, and infipid, and is but 
in very little Efteem among the Generality. 

He commonly fwims in Mid- water, and fome- 
times at the Top, and therefore he is beft taken by 
Dibbing. From the Beginning of May to Septem- 
ber you may angle for him before the Sun riles till 
Nine, and in June^ yuly* and Augujt, from Five 
till Dark, and with the white Moth all the Night 
over ; but in the Winter he lies lower, and then 
you may fifh for him at the Bottom in the Middle 
of the Day, wkh new Cow Brains. Some People 
will chew them and fpit them into the Hole where 
they fiQi, but if you can mix them very fmall in a 
Cup with a little Water, and throw a fmall Quan- 
tity in at a Time, you will have Sport, if you bait 
with the fame j this, and the Spinal Marrow of an 
Ox, is the very beft Winter Bait. 

They 
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They will take almoft any Bait, as the Brains of 
Butchers Meat dried, and cut into fmall Pieces 5 
all Sorts of Wcrms, Gentles, the Brood of Wafps, 
Blackberries, Dewberries, new Cheefe, Graihop- 
pers, black Snails, with their Bellies flit, and all 
Sorts of Paftes. 

In Dibbing, the Chub will take a black Ant Fly, 
fmall Butterflies with the great Wings cut off, 
Oak- Worms, Afli- Flies, green Caterpillars, and 
the Cod- Bait ; in fliort, there is fcarce any thing 
comes arnifs to him* 

It is but a dead-hearted Fifli, and when once 
turned yields prefently. But yet you muft matter 
it as foon as you can, becaufe when he is hooked 
he does not make to the Middle of the Stream, but 
to the Banks, which may endanger your Tackle, 

When you throw your Bait into the Water they 
fly fwiftly from it, but return immediately to fee 
what it is, and, if they like it, they fwallow it 
without Hefitation, if you keep yourfelf out of 
Sight. 

This Fifh will afford you good Sport if you do 
as follows. Go to one of their Holes, where, in . 
moft hot Days you may find a Number of them 
floating near the Top of the Water. Get two or 
three Grafshoppers as you go over the Meadows, 
and place yourfelf fecretly behind a Tree, remain- 
ing as free from Motion as poflible. Put a Grafs- 
hopper upon your Hook, and fct your Hook hang a 
Quarter of a Yard fliort of the Water : To which 
End you muft reft your Rod on fome. Bough of a 
Tree. It is likely the Chubs will fink down to- 
wards the Bottom of the Water at the firft Shadow 
of your Rod, they being the moft fearful of Fifties, 
and apt to do thus if but a Bird flies over them, 

and 
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and makes the leaft Shadow on the Water : But 
they will prefently rife up to the Top again, and 
there lie foaring till fome Shadow frights them 
afrefh : When they lie thus upon the Top of the 
Water, fix your Eye upon the beft Chub you can 
fingle out, and move your Rod gently towards 
him. Let your B*it fall eafily upon the Water 
three or four Inches before him, and he will in- 
fallibly take it, and you will be as certain to catch 
him ; for he is one of thofe Leather- mouthed 
Fifhes, of which a Hook fcarce ever lofes its Hold: 
But be fure to give him play enough, before you 
offer to take him out of the Water, 

When a Grafshopper cannot be' found, a black 
Snail, with his Belly flit, to fhow his White, or a 
Piece of foft Cheefe, or any Sort . of natural Flies, 
will ufually do as well. 

When you angle for him with a Fly, let it be 
a very large Hackle, and point your Hook with 
foor or five large Gentles, or Botts ; caft your Line 
acrofs the Stream, and let the Current carry it 
down^ as they will take a Fly much better a little 
under Water than at Top. When you fee your 
Line draw, ftrike pretty fmart ; your Rod and 
Line fhould be pretty long and ftrong. 

A fmall Lamprey is no bad Bait for a Chub. 

CLAP- BAIT, a whitifh Maggot, always to be 
found under a Cow-Turd ; and a Bait for Chub, 

COCK. A Float is faid to cock well when it 
fwrms upright in the Water, as it ousht to do. 

CONGER. A Sea-Eel, often taken in the 
Severn, near Ghcejhr. 

CRICKETS, i. The House Cricket, is a 
good Bait for Chubs, if you (lib with it, or per* 
mit it to fink within the Water. 2. The Water- 

. Cricket, 
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Cricket, or Cheeper, is an excellent 
for a Trout in March and April* or fometim 
May in fome Rivers. They are found \ 
Stones that lie hollow in the Water, and you 
fifli with them within Half .a Foot or a F©< 
the Bottom. Others let their Bait drag 01 
Ground ; and other good Anglers affirm, that i 
dibble with it in the Streams about Noon, 
Sun-fliirry Day, two or three Hours in the M 
of Aprils for Trouts, it will prove a naurd 
Bait. It is always to be ufed in a clear W 
and is to be found only in very iftony Rivers, 
in thofe that calmly glide on Sand and chamj 
Grounds. Thefe Creepers always turn into S 
Flies about May-tDay. 

DACE, or DARE. 




The Dare is not unlike a Chub, but pr 
tionably lefs ; his Body is more white and fl 
and his Tail more forked. He is not fo bro 
a Roach, and is a Leather-mouthed Fifli. 

He breeds almoft in all Rivers, and gen< 
Jies near the Top of the Water. He is a 
brifk and lively Fifh, and fwims fwiftly li 
Dart, from whence he derives his Name. 

The Flefti of the Dare is fweet, foft, and of 
Nouriihment, but is in no great Efteem. 

They fpawn in February and March, an< 
fit to eat in April and May \ but their highefl 
fon is September. 

They delight in gravelly and fandy Bot 
and the deepeft Part of the River under the i 
mt Trees* or Dock-Leaves. 
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They are a very Ample Fi(h* and will often 
rite when you leaft defire it. However, their dar- 
ing Bait is a Gentle at the Bottom, and a fmall 
Fly at the Top. In the Summer- Months an Ant- 
Fly is beft. They will likewife take any Pafte, as 
well as all Sorts of fmall Worms. 

Angle for him with a very flender Rod, a Line 
of {ingle Hairs from Top to the Hook* which is 
to be a very fmall one ; one fmall Shot, a Float 
made of two Sea- Gull Quills, cut within about 
half an Inch of the Feather, and thruft one of the 
open Ends into the other, and then whipt faft with 
iine waxed Silk. This makes the very beft Float, 
juid js ndrawn u,nder the Water without Danger of 
pricking the Fi£b. When you are (b provided, 
get ferae itfhite Bread, and chew it, and throw 
it into the Water in fmall Pieces, and bait with 
Gentles ; you will have good Sport ; or you may 
fifh with boiled Malt, ana bait with Grains, and 
you will frequently catch Chub, Bream, and many 
other Sorts of FHh. He will lrkewife take all Sorts 
of Flies very well. If you point your Hook with 
one Gentle in the Spring, be takes an Earth-bob 
very well. If the Water be high, fo as to rife 
almoft to the Banks of the River, then faften to 
your Line an artificial Fly, called the Caterpillar- 
Fly ; then take a large yellow Gentle, (the yel- 
lower the better) run the Hook through the Skin 
of him, and draw him up to the Tail of your ar- 
tificial Fly : This being done, whip with it on the 
Surface of the Water ; and if you are diligent and 
expert, you may affure yourfelf of good Sport. 

If you angle where two Mill-Streams are going 
at one -and the fame Time, let it be in the Eddy 
between the two Streams : Firft make ufe of your 

Plummet > 
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Plummet; and if the Water be deep, you mult 
angle within a Foot of the Bottom, and perhaps 
you will find but little Sport. But if it proves to 
be fhallow, that is, about the Depth of two Foot, 
or not exceeding three, then bait your Hook with 
three large Gentles : Ufe a Cork-Float, which 
ouV.ht not to be a Foot and a half from the Hook, 
and have a quick Eye to ftrike at the very firft 
Bite ; for if there be any large Dace in the MilK 
Pool, they will refort to the Eddy between th* 
two Streams, 

DIBBiNG. See Angling. 

DOCK- WORM. This Worm is found by 
plucking up the Plants, and wafhing their Roots 
from the Earth. In their Fibres are little Cafes of 
a red or yellow Colour ; which, upon being opened 
with a Pin, will difcover the Worm. They are 
kept in Bran, like the Gentle. It is a good Bak 
for the Bream, Grayling, or Trout. 

DRABLING, is a Method to catch Barbel*. 
Take a ftrong Line of fix Yards, which, before 
you fatten it to your Rod, muft be put through a 
JPiece of Lead, that if the Fifli bite, it may flip to 
and fro, and that the Water may fomething move 
it on the Ground ; bait it with a pretty large Lol>- 
Worm well fcoured, and fo by its Motion the 
Barbel will be enticed into the Danger without 
.Sufpicion. The beft Places are in running Water 
near Piles, or under Wooden Bridges, fupported 
with Oaks floated and fiimy. 

DRAG. A Piece of Iron, with four Hooks 
placed Back to Back, to which a Line is fattened ; 
ufeful to the Angler, only to fave an intanglcd 
Line, or when it flips off* his Rod. 

DUB. To Dub is to make an Artificial Fly. 

DUBBING, 
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DUBBING, the beft is from Spaniels Hair, 
3ogs Down, dyed all Colours, a Weft-India 
Squirrel, Sheeps Feet, Bears and Camels Hair, the 
Heart of an Oftrich, Peacock, or Wing Feather 
of a Turkey. 

EARTH BOBS, or GRUBS. See Worms. 

EARWIG is a good Bait for Salmon-Smelts ; 
they are caught by laying a white Linen Cloth, 
or any thing that is hollow, on a Garden Hedge, 
and are proper for Float- Angling. 

EEL. 




The Eel has a long fmooth Body, moiftened 
all over with a vifcous Liquor, which renders it 
very flippery. He feeds upon Earth-Worms, fmall 
Fifli, and Snails. 

With regard to the Generation of Eels, Authors 
are divided in their Opinions ; for AriJIotle afliires 
us, that he could find no Difference of Sexes, nor 
yet any Parts of Generation, for which Reafon they 
have been thought by many to proceed from the 
Putrefaction of Mud on the Side's of Ponds and 
Rivers. Pliny talks much in the fame Manner, 
and affirms,. that, though there are neither Male 
nor Female, they will rub themfelves againft Rocks 
and Stones, and by that Means detach Particles or 
Scales from their Bodies, that quicken by Degrees, 
and afterwards become fmall Eels. Some main- 
tain that they couple, and that at the fame Inftant 
they fhed a Kind of Vifcofity, which, being re- 
tained in the Mud, gives Birth to a great Number 
of the fame Animals. 

Rande- 
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iL^£.Vr:is Ir.frrrrs us, thai he has fcen Eeb 
fzuvi r. rrr? ir>f :- a«c he thisks they cannot want 
the Pit* rf Gi-ntrzt:3n, £nce, at the lower Part of 
tlve Bri; rr-j !? :« i Vulva :n the Female, and Se^ 
r..i"r. :r. :hc .VJ:; t«: rb?n thefe Parts are foco* 
vrrj-j tt::>. F2:. ss wel: 25 the Spawn, that they do 
iv : ;rr»r^r. ft. ..-V. z /".V.-*?:-?*-, ailures us, that all 
ihf Ki"* in tbi Rivsr .* w defcend every Year in 

-~'S-: ^ * r:o : -* e ^- t:% p^-^e their young, and n> 
I-t. :ei:ul«r*y evtry Yezrfroni February to ^r/7. 

£::;..". z:.z czr.zr }.icderr.s, think that they 
proceed from F^s ; foe though they are brought 
fei:h alive, and uprn that Account may be faid to 
be viviparous, ye: i: does not fellow from thence 
that they mav net be produced from Eggs in their 
Bodies. Others sgiin are as oo::£dert that all £eb 
produce Spawn ; but, as we have no certain Ac- 
count of this Mailer, we mult leave this Difpute 
undetermined. 

Some Fifhermen confidently affirm, that early 
in the Spring, where the Jlfrrfey joins the Sea, they 
have fcen Eels linked together "in the AA of Co- 
pulation ; and that, on cutting open the Bellies 
of large Eels, they have found perfect little Elvers, 
or Eels, about the Bi?nefs of a fmall Needle, which 
appeared to be lively, and were inclofed in a Skin 
like a Bladder, which ftuck to the Back-bone of 
the Fifli. Thefe are fuppofed to be the Eel-brood* 
which in the Month of April fwim on the Sides of 
the faid River as high as ff r arbstrton 9 where the 
poor People catch them in Scoops, in order to ftore 
J* ifh-pMjds, or fomctimes to fcald and make Eel- 
pyci with. Nay, fo great Plenty is there near" 
***"*" : cb 9 that the Farmers catch them in order 
ig» with. 

Thert 
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There are four Sorts of Eels, the Silver Eel, the 
Greenifh, or Greg-Eel, the Red-fln ? d Eel, and the 
Blackifh Eel : This laft has a broader, flattery and 
larger' Head than the reft, and is counted the 
worft. But whether thefe Diftin<3ions are effemial 
or accidental will admit of a Doubt. In the 
Thames the Fifhermen give them particular Names; 
but the moft ufual are, the Silver-Eel, and the 
Greg : This laft is thicker and fliorter than the 
other Sort, and of a darker Colour. 

Though Eels love to lurk and hide themfclves 
in the Mud, yet they are averfe to muddy Water, 
becaufe they are liable to be fuffocated by it : They 
are caught In Nets in the time of a Flood, at Mill- 
Dams, and fuch-like Places. 

In the Day-time they fkulk among Weeds, un- 
der Stones, or the Roots of Trees, or among the 
Planks, Piles, or Boards* of Weirs, Bridges, or 
Mills. 

The proper Baits for an Eel are fmall Gudgeons* 
Roach, Dare, or Bleak. They are likewife fond 
of Lampreys, Lob- Worms, fmall Frogs, raw Flefh, 
felted Beef, and the Guts of Fowls. 

The beft Time to angle for them is on a 
rainy or gloomy Day, efpecially after Thunder. 
Your Rod muft be ftrong, your Line the fame as 
for Trowling, with an armed Hook ; and your 
Bait muft lie ledger. 

Another Way to take Eels is by laying baited 
Night-Hooks, which are to be faftened to a Tree, 
or the Bank, in fuch a Manner, that they may not 
be drawn away by the Eels : Or a String may be 
thrown- aorofs the Stream, with feveral Hooks 
faftened to it. The Line muft be tied to a large 
Plummet of Lead or Stone, which muft be thrown* 
into the Water with the Line, in fome remarkable 

Place* 
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Place, fo that it may be found readily in the Morn- 
ing, and taken up with a Drag-Hook, or other- 
wife. 

Sniggling or Brogling for Eels is another 
remarkable Method of taking them, and is only to 
be pra&ifed on a warm Day when the -Waters 
are low. This requires a ftrong Line, and a fmall 
Hook baked with a Lob- Worm. Put the Line 
into the Cleft of a Stick, about a Foot and a Half 
from the Bait, and then thruft it into fuch Holes 
and Places before- mentioned where he is fup- 
pofed to kirk; and if there be one there, it is 
great Odds but he takes your Bait. Some put 
that Part of the Line next the Hook into the Cleft; 
but however that be, it muft be fo contrived that 
the Line may be difengaged from the Stick, with- 
out checking the Eel when he takes the Bait. 
When he has fwal lowed it, he is not to be drawn 
out haftily, but after he is pretty well tired with 
pulling, and then you will make him more fecure* 

N. B. When you brogle under a Bridge with 
a Boat, take care it dots not ftrike againft the 
Bridge, nor difturb the Water, either of which 
will drive them into their Holes, fo far, that they 
will fcarcely ever bite. Take him by this Method: 
The beft and largeft Eels are caught with; about 
an Inch of a fmall bright Lampern ; by this Me- 
thod great Quantities are caught in the Merfey. 

Another Method of Sniggling, which 1 have 
fecn, is this : Take an ordinary fixed Needle,whip 
it only about the middle Part, to three Inches of 
the ftrongefl fine Twine, waxed, and fattened a- 
bove to feveral Yards of Whip-cord, or Pack- 
thread ; thruft the End of your Needle into the 
{lead-end of a large Lob-worm, and draw him on 
(which with Care you may eafily do, the Needle 

being 
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being ftrait) till you have got it up to the Middle 
of the Worm ; then, in the End of a fmall long 
Stick, which you may fix in a Joint or more of 
your Rod, let there be (tuck another Needle, 
fattened well from flipping out, with about half an 
Inch of the Point appearing : Put this alfo into the 
Head of the baited Worm, and holding the whole 
Length of the Cord in your Hand, together with 
the Stick, thruft your Worm between the Cleft of 
any Clods or Piles in (hallow Water, till you have 
loft Sight of it ; then foftly draw your Stick away, 
laying itafide, keeping the Line ftill in your Hand, 
till you perceive it to draw, and, after fome Time, 
ftrike, as has beeit dire&ed. The Needle, which* 
before this lay buried ftrait in the Worm, will, by 
your Stroke, be pulled quite crofs the Throat of 
the Eel, and hold him faft. When he is landed, 
ou may, by fqueezing one of the Points through 
is Skin, draw that and the whole Line after ir, 
without the Inconvenience and Trouble that is 
found in diflodging a Hook. Before you ftrike 

five your Line a gentle pull, which will make the 
)el to (hut his Mouth, and prevent your Needle 
flipping out, which it is apt to do, if you ftrike be- 
fore he has gorged . 

To Bob for Eels, you muft provide a large 
Quantity of well-fcoured Lob- worms, and then 
with a long Needle pafs a Thread through them 
from Head to Tail until you have ftrung about a 
Pound. Tye both Ends of the Thread together, 
and then make them up into about a dozen or 
twenty Links. The common Way is to wrap 
them about a dozen Times round the Hand, and 
then tying them all together in one Place makes 
the Links very readily. This done, faften them 
all to a fmall Cord, or part of a Trowiing-Line, 

D about 
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about two Yards in Length. Six or eight Inches 
above the Worms there fhould be a Knot for a 
Lead Plummet to reft on. The Plummet fhould 
weigh about half a Pound, or from that to a Pound, 
according to the Stream, the fmaller the Line the 
lefs thePlim ; it fhould be made in the Shape of a 
Pyramid, with a Hole thro' the Middle for the Line 
to pafs through $ the broad Part of the Plummet, 
or the Bafe of the Pyramid, mould be towards the 
Worms, becaufe that will keep it more ileady. 
When you have put your Plummet on your Line 
you mult faften it to a ftrong,: ftiff, taper Pote, of 
about three Yards long, and then the Apparatus 
is finifhed. 

Being thus prepared, you muft angle in muddy 
Water, or in the Deeps or Sides of Streams, and 
you will foon find the Eels tug ftrongly and eagerly 
at your Baits. When you think they have f wal- 
lowed the Worms as far as they canj draw them 
gently up towards the Top of the Water, as foon 
as you perceive them draw, pull as directed, and 
then fuddenly hoift them on the Shore, or in your 
Boat ; by this Means you may take three or four 
at a time. 

Sometimes when I have been angling for other 
Fi(h, I have thrown a long Line into a Jikely 
Place, with feveral Eel-Hooks on it, placed about a 
Yard and a half afunder, and a heavy Lead to fink 
it. The Hooks were baited with Lob-worms and 
fmall Fifl). 1 have not only caught Eels by this 
Method, but alfo Pike and Pearch. 

Some near Eels Haunts fink a Bottle of Hay 
loofely bound, fluffed with Fowls Guts, and Liver, 
cut in long Shreds over Night, and coming early 
the next Morning, drawing it up haftily by the 
Rope, fattened to the Band, find large Eels bedded 

in 
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in it, for the fake of the Prey- This may be done 
with a Bundle of Brufh-wood, out of which, upon 
pulling «p, they cannot fo eafily get. 

EEL-POUT, *r BURBOT. 




The Eel-Pout has a fmooth, /oft, flippery 
Body like an Eel, efpecially the Belly. It has either 
no bcales, or they are exceeding fmall. The Colour 
its blackifh, refembling that of a Tench. The Head 
is a little flattifli, and both the Jaws are well fur- 
nifhed with fmall Teeth. On the lower Jaw 
grows a Barb of about Half an Inch long, and 
likewife a fhort Pair between the Noflrils and the 
Snout ; the Tail terminates in a circular Figure. 

ThtsFifli is met with chiefly in the Trent, though 
there are fome in the Severn. They fpawn in De- 
cember, and are fo fruitful, that one Roe contains 
no lefs thanone hundred and twenty thoufand Eggs. 
Their Places of Refort are the fame as the Eels, 
if within the Reach of the Tide ; and the beft Time 
to take them, is after a Storm of Thunder and 
Lightning with heavy Rain. 

The beft Bait for him is a fmall Gudgeon, Roach, 
or Dace ; your Hook fhould be armed on account 
of his {harp Teeth, and becaufe he is a vigorous, 
itrong Fifh, and flruggles hard for Life. 

His Flefh is good and fweet, and greatly efteem- 
ed. His ufual Siae is from fourteen to twenty Inches. 

D 2 EGGS 
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EGGS of Spiders, a good Bait for Roach, 
Dace 9 &c. 

EYES of Fish are an excellent Bait for mod 
Sorts of Fifh. 

FERN -FLY, or FERN -BOB, is found a- 
mong Fern from May-day to the End of Augufl\ 
it is thick and fhort of Bodv, has two Pair of 
Wings, the uppermoft reddifn and hard, which 
may be taken off. The laft ten Days of May 
the Trout will take it every Day, and the Chub 
refufes it no Part of the Summer. 

FISH, how to bring them together. Get 
the Blood of an Ox, a Goat, and a Sheep, with 
Dung of the fame Creatures, taken out x)f the 
fmall Guts, with Thyme, Origanum, Penny- 
Royal, Savory, Elder, Garlick, Lees of fweet 
Wine, of each alike 5 the Fat or Marrow of the 
fame Creatures a fufficient Quantity ; beat all 
thefe that they may mix together: Make the 
whole into Lumps, and caft them into Fifh- 
Ponds, or where Fifh are, an Hour before you 
propofe to catch them, at which time caft your 
Nets upon or around them. 

In making of Fifh-Ponds a principal Regard 
ought to be had to the Choice of a fit Place, and 
a proper Soil. It is now generally agreed that 
heathy Land, inclinable to moorifti, and full of 
Springs, is the befh Let the Situation, if pof- 
fible, be at the Bottom or Side of a Hill, that 
any fudden Shower or continued Rain may wafh 
down Worms, Infe&s, and other Things fit for 
the Nourifhment of the Fifh. This likewife 
will be a means of filling and refrefhing the 
Pond, if it has not the Advantage of a Brook or 
Rivulet. Moreover it has been obferved, that 
thofe Ponds, which have been to fituated as to re- 
ceive 
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ceive the Stale and Dung of Horfes, have bred 
the largeft and the fattifh Fifh. 

The Head of the Pond (hould be at the loweft 
Part of the Ground, and the Trench of the 
Flood-Gate or Sluice {hould have a pretty fwift 
Fall, that the Water may not be too long in 
•running out.when it is to be emptied. 

If more Ponds than one are to be made at a 
time, it will be moft beautiful and advantageous 
•to have them placed one above another, in fuch- 
a manner that the Head of one may be next to 
the Point or Tail of the other. 

If the Pond carry fix Foot of Water it is fuf- 
ficient, but yet it (hould be eight-Foot deep, that 
there may be room enough to receive the Raina 
and Frefhes that may fall into it. In fome Placesr 
there fliould be Shoals for the Fifh to fpawn up- 
on, and fun themfelves in ; as like wife Holes,, 
hollow Banks, and Roots of Trees to ferve for 
Retiring-Places. Some caft in Bavins in the 
moft fandy Places not far from the Sides, which 
ferve not only for the Fi(h to fpawn upon, but 
are a Defence for the young Fry againft fuch 
Vermin as would devour them. Trees mould 
not be planted fo near the Pond as to incommode 
it with- the falling in of dead Leaves, becaufe 
they fpoil theWater, and render it difagreeable to 
the Fifh. 

In flocking the Pond, if the Fifh are defigned 
only for Store, they fhould be all of one Sex* 
that is, either Milters or Spawners ; by this 
means Carp will become large and exceeding fat 
in a fliort time. 

The^noft ufual Fifh which Ponds are ftocked 
with, are Carp, Tench, Bream, and Pike. Of 
thefe Carp and Tench agree well enough toge- 
tber, but any other FHh will devour their Spawn. 

D 3 T\x* 
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The Pike admits of no Companion but the 
Pearch, and he is not always fafe, if not very 
large. However, it is ufual to put Roach, Dace, 
Bream, Chub, Gudgeons, and Minnows into the 
fame Pond with him, that he may have where- 
withal to fatisfy his voracious Nature, and grow 
fat the fooner. Likewife Care lhould be taken, 
that all the Pike which are put into the fame 
Pond fliould be nearly of a Size, becaufe a Pike 
of thirty Inches will devour another of fifteen. 
Some grow more in Length, others in Thick- 
nefs, which latter Sort are the firmeft Fifties': 
For a lean flend.er Pike, though he feems to ad- 
vance in Length, is commonly in a decaying 
Condition, by reafon of fome outward Wound 
from the Otter, or fome ftronger of his own 
Kind, or an inward Prick by the Hook, or fome 
other Cafualty. Yet even in this Condition, he 
will be as hungry and as greedy as ever. 

It is o^ferved by fome, that! ench and Eels de- 
light in thofe Ponds chiefly whofe Bottoms are full. 
of Mud ; whereas the Carp likes a found gravelly 
Bottom, where Grafs grows on the Sides of the- 
Pond, for in the hot Months, if the Water hap- 
pens to rife, they will feed upon it. 

Some make a fquare Hole in the Middle of 
their Ponds three Feet deep, and cover it with a 
Sort of Door fupported at the Corners by four 
ftrong Stakes driven into the Ground. This pro- 
vides the Fifh both with a Place of Shelter and. 
Retreat, and likewife preferves the Ponds from 
being robbed, for the Door and Stakes would 
tear the Nets all to pieces. 

In the Winter Seafon, when there happens to 

be a hard Frofr, it will be neceffary from Time to 

lime to break Holes in the Ice, in order to give 

the Fifh Air, otherwife they will all die, for they 

cannot 
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cannot live without frefh Air. It muft indeed be 
owned, that this is a Rule generally known, and 
as generally praSifed. 

Care fhould likewife be taken either to kill or 
drive away the Enemies of Fifh, and Devourers 
of their Spawn ; fuch as Herons, Cormorants, 
Sea-Gulls, Kings-Fifhers, Water-Coots, Water- 
Rats, Bitterns, Wild-Ducks, and Otters, if they 
frequent the Ponds ; likewife Tame-Ducks are 

freat Devourers of Spawn, and the young Fry of 
tfh, and therefore fhould not be permitted to 
do Mifchief. 

It is furprizing, that, conftdering the Benefit 
which may accrue from making of Ponds and 
keeping of Fifh, it is not more generally put in 
Pra&ice : For befides furnifhing the Table, and 
raiting Money, the Land would be vaftly im- 
proved, and be worth more this way than any 
other whatfoever. Suppofe a Meadow to be 
worth forty Shillings an Acre ; four Acres, con- 
verted into a Pond, will return every Year a 
thoufandfed Carp, from theleaft Size to fourteen 
or fifteen- Inches long : befides Pike, Pearch, 
Tench, and other Fifh. The Carp alone may 
be reckoned to bring, one with another, Six- 
pence, Nine-pence, and perhaps Twelve-pence 
a-piece, amounting at the loweft Rate to twenty- 
five Pounds, and at the higheft to fifty, which 
Would be a very confiderable, as well as a ufeful 
Improvement. 

Fish. Their Enemies. 
A thoufand Foes the finny People chace ; 
Nor are they fafefrom their own kindred Race : 
The Pike, fell Tyrant of the liquid Plain, 
With ravenous Wajle devours his Fellow Train : 
Yet, howfoe'er with raging Famine pin*d f 
Tbf Tench be fpares, a falutary Kind. 

t) 4 Henu 
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Hence too the Pearch, a like voracious Broody 
Forbears to make this gen'rous Race his Food i 
Tho* on the common Drove no 'Bound he finds. 
But /treads unmea/ur'd Wajle o'er all the Kinds. 
Nor te/s the greedy Trout and glutle/s Eeju 
Incejfant Woes, and dire Dejlrudion deal. 
The lurking Water-Rat in Caverns preys* 
And in the Weeds the wily Otter flays : 
The ghajlly Newt in muddy Streams annoys. 
And in faift Floods the felly Snake dejlroys : 
Toads for the /warming Fry for/ake the Lawn, 
And croaking Frogs devour the tender Spawn. 
Neither the Habitants of Land nor Air, 
(So fare their Doom) the fifliy Numbers /pare ! 
The Swan, fair Regent of the Silver Tide, 
Their Ranks dejlroys, and fpreads their Ruin wide : 
The Duck her Offspring to the River leads, 
And on the dejlind Fry in/atiate feeds : 
On fatal IVings the pouncing Bittern foars y 
And wafts her Prey from the defencelefs Shores : 
The watchful Halcyons to the Reeds repair, 
.And from their Haunts the fcaley Captives bear: 
Sharp Herns and Corm'rants too their Tribes 

oppre/s, 
A harra/s'd Race, peculiar in Diflre/s : 
Nor can the Mufe enumerate their Foes, 
Such is their Fate, /o various are their Woes* 

FISHES FOOD. The beft Food to render 
Pike extremely fat, is Eels, and without them It 
is not to be done in any reafonable Time, 

The beft Feeding-Place for all Sorts of Fifh is 
a Shoal-Place, near the Side, of about Half a Yard 
deep, and this will be a means to keep the deeper 
Parts fweet and clean. Befides, whatever is 
thrown into the Water, will be more readily 
picked up by the Fifli, and nothing will be loft. 

Any 
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Any Sort of Grain boiled is proper Food for 
Fifh, efpecially Peafe and Malt coarfe ground. 
Alfo the Grains after Brewing, while frefh and 
fweet, are very proper. But one Bufhel of Malt 
will go as far as two of Grains. 

Rafpings and Chippings of Bread, or almoft 
any Scraps from the Table, placed under a Cade 
of ftrong Beer or Ale, in fuch a manner that the 
Droppings of the Liquor may fall among them, is 
excellent Food for Carp. Two Quarts of this is 
fufficient for thirty, and if they are fed Morning 
and Evening, it will be better than once a Day only* 

From Oftober to March, thirty ot forty Carp in 
one Stew-Pond may be kept well enough without 
Feeding; but from. March to O&ober they mud 
be fed as conftantly as Fowls in a Coop, and 
they will turn to as good an Account : And it 
mult be always remembered, that Conftancy and 
Regularity in the ferving of Fifh, will conduce 
very much to their Feeding and Thriving. 

It has been obferved by fome, that Pike in all 
Streams, and Carp in hungry fpringing Waters, 
if fed at ftated Times, will rife up and take their 
Meat almoft from the Hand. 

There are Inftances of Fifh gathering together 
to be fed at the Sound of a Bell, and other Kinds 
of Noifes, even tho' the Perfon himfelf keeps out 
gf Sight, which is a demonftrable Proof that 
Fifhes hear. Tho 9 it muft be acknowledged, 
that fome very learned Men formerly have doubt- 
ed whether Fifh have this Faculty or not : But 
the Abbe le Plucbe feems to intimate that it is now 
not fo much as queftioned. 

Befides the Food already mentioned, there is 
one Sort which may be called accidental, and 
that is when Pock or Ponds happen to receive the 

D5 Wafli 
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Waft of large Commons, where Flocks of Sheep 
ufually feed ; for the Water, being enriched by 
the Dung, will maintain a much greater Number 
of Carp than otherwife it could do. For the 
fame Reafon it is an Advantage for Cattle to 
{bind in the Water in hot Weather and dung in 
it, for it nour idles the Fifh very much. 

Some feed Carp and Tench with the fhort 
Mowings of Grafs, Bullocks and Sheeps Blood, 
and Chicken Guts, which will help the Growth 
of the Fiflu and fatten them likewife. But then 
Care } 4hould be taken to fupply them with no 
larger Quantities than they can difpenfe with, 
otherwife they will rot and putrify, thereby 
making the Water unwholefome* and greatly en- 
danger the Fifh. 

FLAG-WORM. Found from the Flags, as 
the Dock- Worm is from the Docks. See Dock- 
Worm. It is a good Bait for Tench, Bream, 
and Carp. 

FLAW. A gouty Part in an Hair, which 
will make it break in that Place. 

FLIES, to make the ufeful artificial ones, you 
furnifh yourfelf with a Pocket- Cafe that has many 
Partitions id it capable of holding the following 
Materials; Bears Hair of divers Colours ; as grey, 
dun, light, and dark-coloured, bright brown, and 
that which fhines : Alfo Camels Hair, dark, light, 
and of a Colour between both : Badgers Hair, or. 
Fur : Spaniels. Hair, from behind the Ear, light, 
and dark-brown, blackifh, and black: Hogs 
Down, which may be had, about Chriftmat^ of 
-Butchers, or rather of thofe that make Brawn $ 
it fhould be plucked from under the Throat, 
and oiher foft Places of the Hog, and muft be of 

the 
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the following Colours, viz. black, red, whittfh, 
and fandy ; and for other Colours, you may get 
them dyed at a Dyer's : Seals Fur is to be had at 
the Trunk-makers ; get this alfo dyed of the Co- 
lours of Cows and Calves Hair, in all the different 
Shades, from the light to the darkeft brown j yoii" 
will then never need Cows or Calves Hair ; both 
which are h&rfh, and will never work kindly, nor 
lie harrdfomely : Get alfo Mohair9, black, blue, 
purple, white, and violet : Camblets, both Hair 
and Wbrfted, blue, yellow, dun, light, and dark- 
brown, red, violet, purple, black, horfe-flefh, pink, 
and orange Colours. Some recommend the Hair 
of abortive Colts and Calves ; but Seals Fur dyed, 
as above, is much better ; but obferve that the Hog- 
Wool is beft for large, and the Seals Fur for fmall 
Flies. 

A Piece of an old Turkey Carpet will furnifh ex- 
cellent Dubbing : Untwift the Yarn, and pick out 
the Wool, carefully feparating the different Co- 
lours, and lay it by. 

Get alfo Furs or the following Animals, viz. the 
Squirrel, particularly from his Tr.il; Fox-Cub, 
from the Tail where it is downy, and of an A(h- 
Colour; an old Fox, an old Otter, Otter-Cub, 
Badger, Fulimart, or Filmert ; a Hare, from the 
Neck, where it is of the Colour of withered Fern ; 
and above all, the yellow Fur of the Martern, front 
off the Gills or Spots under the Jaws. All thefe, 
and almoft every other Kind of Fur, 'are eafily got. 
at the Furriers. 

Hackles are a very important Article in Fly- 
making : They arettie long (lender Feathers that 
hang from the Head of a Cock down his Neck ; 
there may alfo be fine ones got from near his Tail 3 
be careful that they are not too rank, which they 

D 6 are 
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are when the Fibres are more than Half an Inch 
long; and for fome Purpofes thefe are much too 
big: Be provided with thefe of the following Co- 
lours, viz. red, dun, yellowifb, white, orange, and 
perfect black; and whenever you meet, alive or 
dead, with a Cock of the Game-breed, whofe 
Hackle is of a ftrong brown-red, never fail to buy 
him; but obferve that the Feathers of .a Cock- 
Chicken, be they ever fo fine for Shape and Co* 
lour, are good for little ; for they are too downy 
and weak to ftand ereft after they are once wet ; 
and fo are thofe of the Bantam Cock. 

Feathers are abfolutely neceflary for the Wings, 
and other Parts of Flies ; get therefore Feathers 
from the Back and other Parts of the wild Mallard, 
or Drake, the Feathers of a Partridge, efpecially 
thofe red ones that are in the Tail : Feathers from 
a Cock Pheafant's Breaft and Tail, the Wings of a 
Blackbird, a brown Hen, of a Starling, a Jay, a 
Land Rail, a Throttle, a Fieldfare, and a Water 
Coot ; the Feathers from the Crown of the Pewit, 
Plover, or Lapwing; green and copper-coloured 
Peacocks, and black Oftrich Herl ; Feathers from 
a Heron's Neck and Wings; and remember, that 
in moft Inftances, where the Drake's or wild Mal- 
lard's Feather is hereafter directed, that from a 
Starling's Wing will do much better, as being of 
a finer Grain, and lefs fpungy. 

Be provided with Markiog-filk of all Colours, 
fine, but very ftrong, Flaw-filk, Gold and Silver 
flatted Wire or Twift, a fharp Knife, Hooks of all 
Sizes, Hogs Briftles for Loops to your Flies, Shoe- 
makers Wax, a large Needle to raife your Dub~ 
bing when flatted with working) and a imall but 
(harp Pair of Scifiars. 

And 
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And laftly, If any Materials required in the fub- 
fequent Lift of Flies may have been omitted in 
the foregoing Catalogue, be careful to add them to 
your former Stock, as often as you fhall find any 
fuch Omiffions. 

Remember, with all your Dubbing, to mix 
Bears Hair and Hogs Wool, which are ftifF, and 
not apt to imbibe the Water, as the fine Furs, and 
moft other Kind of Dubbing, do ; and remember 
alfo, that Marterns Fur is the beft yellow you can 
ufe. When the Angler is furnifhed with thefe 
Materials, he may make any Sort of Artificial- 
flies, to reprefent thofe which he fhall perceive 
Trout or other Fifh to rife at; but he fhould be 

i_ _^ 

fure always to have in his Pocket-cafe the Peacock's 
Feather, and Grounds of fuch Wool and Crewel 
as will make the Grafshopper ; and to obferve, that 
ufually the fmalleft Flies are the beft. Alfo, that 
the light Fly ufually makes the moft Sport in a 
dark Day, and the darkeft and leaft Fly in a bright 
Day. But- particularly obferve to make your Flies 
lighter or (adder according to your Fancy, or the 
Weather. 

In making Artificial Dub-flies, chiefly obferve 
and imitate the Belly of the Fly; for that the 
Fifh moft take notice of, as being moft in their 
Sight : And let the Wings of the Fly always be of 
an equal Length, elfe it will not fwim right and 
true. 

When you try how to fit the Colour of the 
Fly, wet the Dubbing, left you be miftaken ; for 
though, when dry, they exadly fuit the Colour of 
the Fly, yet the Water alters moft Colours. 

Always make your Dub-flies on a Sunfbiny 
Day : And to know the exad Colour of vour Dub- 
bing, hold it betwixt your Eye and the dun. 

Never 
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' Never let the Tail of your Dub-fly defcend 
lower than till you come to the Bend of the Hook; 
and not into the Bent iffelf, as fomepraffcife." 

When Trouts often (hew themfelves at your 
Fly, and yet do not take it, be afliirfcd that either 
the Day or Water is improper for Fly-aneling ; or, 
which is far more probable^ that your Dub fly is 
not of the right Colour and Shape they then covet. 

Though fome always dub with Silk of the moft 
predominant Colour of the Fly ; yet other good 
Anglers dub Duns with yellow, and Browns with 
red Silk, and in September with violet-coloured. 

Flies made of the Hairs of Bears, Hogs, Squir- 
rels Tail* *Gamels, Dogs, Foxes^ Badgers, Ottefs, 
Ferrets, Cows, Calves Skins, &c. are more natural, 
lively, and keep Colour better in the Water, than 
Flies made of Crewels and Worfted Stuffs, unlefe 
you mingle Hair therewith. 

The leather got from the Quill of a Shepftare, 
or Starling's Wings, is the beft Feather generally 
to ufe for Dub-fly Wings. Next are the Feathers 
got from the Quills of Throttles, Fieldfares, Black- 
birds, and thofe from the Back of the wild Mal- 
lard, or Drake. 

The Hackle, or Palmer-fly, may be made as 
follows: Hold your Hook even with the Shank 
downwards, ana the Bent of it between the Fore- 
finger and Thumb of your Left Hand ; then take 
Half a Yard of fine red Marking- filk, well waxed,' 
and, with your Right Hand, give it four or five 
Turns about the Shank of the Hook, inclining the 
Turns to the Right Hand, and there fix it with a 
fattening Loop ; which done, take a fine Brittle, 
fmge the End, and lay it along on the Infide of the 
Shank of the Hook, as low as the Bent, and whip 
four or five Times round $ then fingeing the other 

End 
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f tbe Brittle to a fit Length, turn it over to 

ick of the Shank, and, pinching it into a pro- 

•rm, whip down and fatten off, as before, 

will bring both Ends of the Sillc into the 

Wax your Silk again, take three Strands 
Oftrich Feather, and holding them, and the 
>f the Hook, as at firft directed, the Feathers 
r Left Hand, and the Roots in the Bent of 
look, with that End of the Silk which you 
•w waxed, whip them three or four Times 
, and fatten off: then turning the Feathers 
Right, and twitting them and the Silk with 
■"ore-finger and Thumb, wind them round 
ank of the Hook, ftill fupplying the fhort 
is with new ones, as they fail, till you come 
End, and fatten off. When you have fo 
clip off the Ends of the Feathers, and trim 
xly of the Palmer fmall at the Extremities, 
11 in the Middle, and wax both Ends of your 
which are now divided and lie at either End 
Hook. 
is done, take a ftrong bold Hackle, with 

about Half an Inch long, ftraiten the Stem 
irefully, and holding the fmall End between 
►re-finger and Thumb of your Left Hand, 
hofe or the Right ttroke the Fibres the con- 
Way to that which they naturally lie, and 
g the Hook as before, lay the Point of the 
s into the Bent of the Hook with the hollow, 

is the paleft Side, upwards, and whip it 
ift to its Place : in doing whereof, be care- 
t to tie in many of the Fibres; or if you 

chance to do io y pick them out with the 
of a very large Needle. 
len the Hackle is thus made fatt, the utmoft 
and Nicety is neceffary in winding it on f 

for 
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for if you fail in this, your Fly ia fpoiled, and you 
muft begin all again ; to prevent which, keeping 
the hollow or pale Side to your Left Hand, ana, 
as much as poffible, the Side of the Stem down on 
the Dubbing, wind the Hackle twice round, and 
holding fail what you have fo wound, pick out the 
ioofe Fibres, which you may have taken in, and 
make another Turn : then lay Hold of the Hackle 
with the third and fourth Fingers of your Left 
Hand, with which you may extend it while you 
difengage the loofe Fibres as before. 
; In this Manner proceed till you come to within 
an eighth of an Inch of the End of the Shank ; 
where you will find an End of Silk hanging, and 
by which time you will find the Fibres at the great 
End of the Hackle fomewhat difcompofed j clip 
thefe off clofe to the Stem, and, with the End of 
your Middle-finger, prefs the Stem clofe to the 
Hook, while with the Fore-finger of your Right 
Hand you turn the Silk into a Loop ; wnich, when 
you have twice put over the End of the Shank of 
the Hook, Loop and all, your Work is fafe. 

Then wax that End of the Silk which you now 
ufed, and turn it over as before, till you have 
taken up nearly all that remained of the Hook, 
obferving to lay the Turns neatly Side by Side ; 
and, laftly, clip off the Ends of the Silk : Thus 
will you have made a Bait that will catch Trout 
of the largeft Size, in any Water in England. 

Another Method of making a Fly. Take about 
half a Yard of fine well waxed marking Silk, 
holding the Hook with the Bent betwixt the Fin- 
ger and Thumb of your left Hand, then lay your 
Hair or Link along the Infide of the Shank, and 
whip it till you come within about one-third Part 
of the Way towards the Bent, and then turn your 

Silk 
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Silk back by a few Laps till you come within 
about one-eighth Part of the End of the Shank, 
and make it faft, then ftrip off the Feathers fur 
your Wings, keeping the fmall Ends as even as 
poffible ; the better to do which, ftrip and place 

{our Feathers at fundry Times. Then lay your 
eathers with the Points towards the Shank, and 
fo far longer, that when you have given them a 
Lap or two with your Silk, the roints, when 
turned back, may come as far as the Bent of your 
Hook; then whip their Root-ends with your Silk 
a few Laps, and cut off the Root- end Feathers 
with a fine Pair of Sciffars a little (loping, fo as a 
few of them may come as far as the firft Whipping, 
then whip as far as before, and fatten ; and if you 
intend to make a Hackle, lay the fmall End (when 
one Side of the Fibre is cut off) towards the Wings, 
and whip back by a few Laps to the Wings ; then 
divide .your Wings, and, with your Silk, part 
them by bringing it crofs backward and forward 
three or four Times; then wrap your Hackle 
round till you come to the Wings, then lay the 
remaining End towards the End of the Shank, 
then wrap your Silk two or three Times clofe at 
the Back of the Wing, to throw them towards the 
Bent ; then make faff, and cut off your Silk ; 
and if you intend to make a Dubbed -fly, part your 
Wings before you whip the Root-ends, and this 
done whip as before ; then pull and loofen your 
Dubbing very well, that it may twift the better 
about the Silk, (the lefs Quantity flicks to the 
Silk the better, fo as it is equally covered in every 
Part,) then wrap your Silk and Dubbing from 
the Whipping to the Wings, and faften as before ; 
when you make a Fly with dubbing Twift and 
Hackle, whip your Hackle and Twift with your 

~Root- 
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Root-feathers and fallen, afterwards dub as before, 
and rib with your Twift, and wrap your Hackle 
over all, whip at the Back of your Wings, and 
make all faft. 

As a Ground-work for Fly-fifhing, here is in- 
serted Mr; Cotton's Lift of Flies. 

February, i. The Little Red-brown, made of 
the Fur of the black Spot in a Hog's Ear wrapped 
on with red Silk, the Wings of the Male of a 
Mallard almoft white. 2. The Palmer-fly, or 
Plain-hackle, made with a rough black Body, 
either of black Spaniels Fur, or the Whirl of an 
. ( )ftrich Feather, and the red Hackle of a Capon 
over all. 3. The Silver-hackle, made with a 
black Body, Silver Twift over that, and a red 
Feather. 4. The Great-hackle \ the Body black, 
and wrapped with a red Feather of a Capon un- 
trimmed, that is the whole Length of the Hackle 
on the Top or Back of the Fly ; which makts it 
fwim better, and, on a whirling Water, kill 
great Fifh. 5. The Gold-hackle, the Body 
black, ribbed over with Gold-twift, and a red 
Feather over all, does great Execution. 6. The 
Great-dun, made with dun Bears Hair, and the 
Wings of the grey Feather of a Mallard near his 
Tail. This is the very beft Fly this Month, 
and makes admirable Sport. 7. The Great-blue- 
dun, with Dubbing of the Bottom of Bears Hair 
next to the Roots, mixed with a little blue Cam- 
blet ; the Wings of the dark grey Feather of a 
Mallard. 8. The Dark-brown, with Dubbing 
of the brown Hair of the Flank of a brended 
Cow, and the grey Feather of a Drake for 
Wings. Thefe Flies are fome fof one Water 
and Sky, and fome for another j and accordingly 
the Size and Colour are altered : Ufe a fmall 

Hackle 
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le if the Water be clear ; or a bigger, if 
hing dark ; efpecially when you cannot 

certainly, in this Month or any other, 
Fly is taken. 

March ^ ufe all the fame Flies with February^ 
lake them lefs. The Names are now, i. 
Little Whirling-dun, made of the bottom 
of a Squirrel's-tail, and the Wings of the 
Feather of a wild Drake or Mallard. 2. 
Early-bright-brown, made either of the 
n of a Spaniel, or the Hair of a red Cow's 
c, with a grey Wing. 3. The Whitifli- 
made of the Roots of Camels Hair, and the 
gs of a wild MaHard's grey Feather. 4. 
Thorn-tree-fly, made of an abfolute black, 
d with eight or ten Hairs of Ifabella-colour- 
[ohair ; the Body as little as can be made \ 
Yings of a bright wild Mallard's Feather, 
an admirable Fly, and a great Killer. 5. 
Blue-dun, made with the Combings of the 
1 of a black Greyhound. It is a fine blue. 
Wings can fcarce be too white. It is taken 
in the latter Part of the Month. 6. The 
e-black-gnat, taken at the fame time, and 
5 of the r ur of a black Water-Dog, or the 
r n of a young black Water-Coot : The 
gs of the Male of a wild Mallard, as white 
m be : The Body as little as you can poffi- 
nake it, and the Wings as fliort as the Body, 
e make the Body of the Cop, or Top Fea- 
on the Head of a Plover. 7. The Lattef- 
ht-brown, taken from the Middle of March 
le Middle of April, and made with Dubbing 
out of a Skinner's Lime-Pits, arid of the 

of an abortive Calf, which the Lime will 
as bright as Gold. Wings of the Feather 
brown Hen is beft. All 
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AH the fame Hackles and Flies that are taken 
in March, will be taken in April alfo, with this 
Diftin&ion only, that all the Browns be lapped 
with red Silk, and the Duns with yellow* Silk. 
The Names peculiar to this Month are, i. The 
Small-bright-brown, made of Spaniels Fur \ with 
" a light grey Wing, to be ufed in a bright Day 
and clear Water. 2. The Little-dark-brown, 
the Dubbing of dark brown and violet Camblet 
mixed ; the grey Feather of a wild Mallard for 
Wings. 3. The Great-whirling-dun, tifuallr 
taken from about the twelfth of this Month, all 
the Month through, about Noon, and by Fits 
from thence to the End of June. "It is one of- 
the beft Flies we have, and commonly made of 
the Down of a Fox-Cub, which is of an Afh 
Colour at the Roots, and ribbed about yellow 
Silk : The Wings of the pale grey Feather of a 
wild Mallard. 4. The Violet- fly, taken only a 
fhort Time about the Beginning, and made of a 
dark violet Stuff,, and a very little dun Bears 
Hair mixed therewith ; the wild Mallard's grey 
Feather for Wings. 5. The Yellow-dun* made 
of Camels Hair, and yellow Camblet ;■. or yellow 
Wool of a Blanket, well mixed, and a white 
grey Wing. Others make it of dun Hair of a 
Bear, and fome yellow Fur of a Marten mixed, 
and dub with yellow Silk. The Wings from 
.the Quill of a Shepftare's Wing. It is an cxr 
cellent Fly both for April and May. 6. The 
Horfe-flefh-fly, taken beft in an Evenings from 
two Hours before Sun-fet, till Twilight, aad 
the whole Month through. His Dubbing of blue 
Mohair, with Pink-coloured and red Tammy 
mixed ; a light-coloured Wing, anil a dark 
brown Head* It begins to be taken in the Mid- 
dle 
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lie of the Month, and the beft Time in an 
Evening. 

In the Month of May all the fame Hackles 
ind Flies may be ufed as in Aprils the Hackles 
inly brighter, and the Flies fmaller. To thefe 
[ will add feven of the very prime Flies for May y 
ind indeed all the Year j efpecially the Dun-cut, 
Sreen-drake, and Stone-fly $ and then nine of 
(mailer Efteem, which yet are not to be defpifed. 

In the firft Clafs are, 1. The Dun-cut j its 
Dubbing of Bears dun Hair, with a little blue 
and yellow intermixed with it ; a large dun Wing, 
and two Horns at the Head, made of the Hair of 
a Squirrel's Tail. It is a very killing Fly. 2. 
The Artificial Green-drake, which comes in 
about the Middle of May^ and is taken until 
Miifuntmer in mountainous ftony Rivers, and 
Chat at all Hours, is made thus : On a large 
Hook dub with Camels Hair, bright Bears Hair, 
the foft down combed from a Hog^s Bridles, and 
yellow Gambler, well mixed together : The Body 
muft be long, and ribbed about with green Silk, 
or rather yellow Silk waxed with green Wax j 
the Whifks of the Tail of the long Hair of Sa- 
bles, or Fitchet 5 and the Wings of the white- 
grey Feather of a wild Mallard, dyed yellow. 
3. The Artificial Stone-fly, made of Bears dun 
Hair, with a little brown and yellow Camblet 
well mixed ; but fo placed, that the Fly may be 
more yellow on the Belly, and towards the Tail 
underneath, than in any other Part. You may 
place two or three Hairs of a black Cat's 
Beard on the Top of the Hook, in the arm- 
ing or whipping, fo as to be turned up when 
you wrap on your Dubbing, and to ftand al- 
moft upright. This Fly i* to be ribbed with 

. yellow 
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yellow Silk) and his Wings to be long and 
very large, of the dark-grey Feather of the 
wild Mallard, or of the brown foft Feather of a 
Kite, or of the Feather got out of the Wing of 
a Throftle. Sometimes you- may dibble with an 
Artificial Stone-fly in the ftill Deeps, in an 
Evening, if any gentle Gale of Wind or Breeze 
furl them. 4. The black May-&y y which is the 
next in Order, . made in the Body of the black 
Whirl of an Oftrich-feather, ribbed with Silver- 
twift, and the black Hackle of a Cock or Capon, 
over. It is a killing Fly, but not equal with the 
Green-drake, or Stone-fly. 5, The little yellow 
May-fty^ of the fame Shape with the Green-drake, 
and of as bright a yellow as can be feen, made of 
a bright yellow Camblet ; the Wings of a white 
grey Feather dyed yellow. Some dub it with yel- 
low Fur of a Martern. 6. The Grey-drake, in 
Shape and Dimenfions perfectly the fame with 
the Green-drake, but of another Colour, being 
of a paler and more livid Yellow, green, and 
ribbed with black quite down his Body, with 
black fliining Wings, diaphanous and very ten- 
der. It comes in after the Green-drake, and 
kills very well. It is made of the whitifh Down 
of a Hog's Briftles, and black Spaniel's Fur mix- 
ed, and ribbed down the Body with black Silk : 
The Whifks of the Tail of a Beard of a black 
Cat, and the Wings of the black-grey Feather 
of the wild Mallard. 7. The Camblet-fly, taken 
from the Middle of May till the End of Junt\ 
in Shape like a Moth, with fine diapered or wa- 
tered Wings. It is imitated with a dark-brown 
fhtning Camblet, ribbed over with very fmall 
light green Silk, and the Wings of the double 
grey Feather of a wild Mallard. . It is a very 
killing Fly for Graylings and fmall Fifli. 

In 
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In the fecond Clafs of Afoy-flies are, i. The 
Turkey-fly, with Dubbing ravelled oat of fome 
blue Stuft, and lapped about with yellow Silk ; 
the Wings of a grey wild Mallard's Feather. 
2. The Yellow-palmer, made with a yellow Body, 
ribbed with Gold-twift, and large Wings of a 
wi-ld Mallard's Feather dyed yellow, with the red 
Hackle of a Capon over all. 3. The Black-fly, 
with Dubbing of black Spaniel's Fur, and Wings 
of a grey wild Mallard's Feather. 4. The Light- 
brown, made of light brown Hair, with a (lender 
Body ; the Dubbing being twirled upon final f 
red bilk, and raifed with the Point of a Needle, 
that the Ribs or Rows of Silk may appear 
through ; the Wings of the grey Feather of a wild 
Mallard. 5. The Little-dun, with Dubbing of 
Bears dun Hair whirled upon yellow Silk, and 
Wings of a wild Mallard's grey Feather. 6. The 
White-gnat, with a pale Wing and a black Head. 
7. The reacock-fly j its Body of the Whirl of a 
Peacock's Feather, .with a red Head, and Wings 
of a wild Mallard's Feather. 8. The Cow-lady, 
a little Fly, with the Body of a Peacock's Fea- 
ther, the Wrngs of a red Feather, or Stripes of 
the red Hackle of a Cock. 9. The Cowturd-fly, 
with light brown and yellow Dubbing mixed ; 
the Wings of the dark grey Feather of a wild 
Mallard. 

From the Firft till near the End of June, are 
taken the Green-drake and Stone-fly; and all 
the Month the Camblet-fly. Befides thefe the 
Sportfman may now make, 1. The Owl-fly, 
taken in the Middle of the Month, late at Night : 
Its Dubbing; of a white Weafel's Tail, and a 
white grey Wing. 2. The Barm-fly, with Dub- 
bing of the Fur of a yellow dun Cat, and the 

grey 
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grey Wings of a wild Mallard's Feather. 3, The 
Purple-hackle, made with a purple Body, whip- 
ped about with a red Capon's Feather. 4. The 
Purple-gold-hackle, made with a purple Body, 
and Goid-twift over that, all whipped about with 
a red Capon's Feather, 5. The Flefli-fly, with 
Dubbing of a black Spaniel's Fur and blue Wool 
mixed, and a grey Wing. 6. The Litde-flefh-fly, 
with a Body made of the Whirl of a Peacock's 
Feather, and the Wings of the grey Feather of a 
wild Drake. 7. The reacock-fly, its Body and 
Wings both of the Feather of that Fowl. 8. The 
Ant-fly, with Dubbing of brown and red Camb- 
lets mixed, and a light grey Wing. 9. Thtf 
Brown-gnat, made with a very (lender Body, of 
brown and violet Camblets mixed well together, 
with a light grey Wing. 10. The Little-black- 
gnat, with Dubbing of black Mohair, and a 
white grey Wing. 11. The Green-grafshopper, 
with Dubbing of green and yellow Wool mixed, 
ribbed over with green Silk, and a red Capon's 
Feather over all. 12. The Dun-grafshopper, its 
Body (lender, made of dun Camblet, and a dun 
Hackle at Top. 13. The Brown-hackle, made 
of the light brown Hair of a fat Colt, with a red 
Hackle over all, wrapped with Afh-coloured or 
Hair-coloured Silk. 

The Dub-flies for July are, 1. The Badger* 
fly, with Dubbing of the Toft brown Fur of a 
Badger's Skin, that has been in the Skinners 
Lime-pits, twirled upon red Silk, with a red 
Head, and a fad grey Wing of a wild Mallard's 
Feather. It is an excellent Fly for this Month 
in many Rivers, and alfo taken in many Places in 
March and April. 2. The Orange-fly, its Dub- 
bing of Orange-coloured Wool, and the Wings of 

the 



the Feather of a Blackbird's Quill. 3, The Lfttle- 
white-dun, its Body made of white Mohair, and 
the Wings of a Heron's blue Feather. 4. The 
Wafp-fly, made either of dark brown Dubbing, 
Or elfe of -the Fur Of a black Cat's Tail, ribbed 
about with yellow Silk ; its Wings of the grey 
Feather of a wild Mallard. 5. The Black-hackle, 
the Body made of the Whirl of a Peacock's Fea- 
ther, and a black Hackle Feather an the Top. 
Thefe is alfo another^ made of a Peacock's Herl 
without any Wings. 6. The Shell-fly, with 
Dubbiitg of yellow green Jerfey Wool, and a 
little White Hog's Hair mixed. 7. The Black- 
blue-dun, the Dubbing of the Fur of a black 
Rabbit, -mixed with a little yellow; the Wings 
of Jthe Feather of a blue Pigeon's Wing. 

Auguft* The fame Flies with July. Then, 
1. Another Ant-fly; the Dubbing, the black 
brown Hair of a Cow, fome red warped in for the 
Tag of his Tail, and a dark Wing; a killing 
Fly. 2. The Fern-fly; the Dubbing^ of the Fuf 
of a Hare's Neck, that is of the Colour of Fern, 
with a darkilh grey Wing of* arMallard's Feather; 
a Killer too. 3. A White-hackle ; its Body of 
white Mohair, wrapped about with a white 
Hackle Feather, and this is afluredly taken for 
Thiftle-down. 4. A Harry-long-legs ; the Body 
made of Bear's dun and blue Wool mixed, and a 
brown Hackle Feather over all : All the fame 
Browns and Duns are taken this Month that 
were in May, 

September. The fame Flies arc taken this Month 
that were in April : To which I fhall only add, 
1. A Camel-brown-fly ; the Dubbing, pulled out 
of the Lime of a Wall, whipped about with red 
Siik> and a darkiih grey Mallard's Feather for the 

E Wing. 
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Wing. 2. One other, for which we have no 
Name ; it is made of the black Hair of a Badger's 
Skin, mixed with the yellow fofteft Down of a 
fanded Hog. 

Ottober. The fame Flies that were taken in 
March. 

November. The fame Flies that were taken in 
February. 

December. Few Men angle with a Fly this 
Month, no more than they do in January ; but 

Jxt, if the Weather be warm, then a Brown, that 
ooks red in the Hand, and yellowifh betwixt 
your Eye and the Sun, will both raife and kill ia 
a clear Water, and free from Snow-broth. 
Modern Catalogue a/ F L I £ S. 

N U M B E R I. 

February. Peacock-hackle. Peacock's Herl 
alone, or interchanged with Oftrich Herl ; Warp- 
ing, red Silk, red Cock's Hackle over all ; it may 
be varied by a black Cock's Hackle and Silver- 
twift. Taken chiefly from Nine to Eleven in the 
Morning, and from One to Three in the After- 
noon. This and the feveral other Hackles, 
which we have here and hereafter defcribed, being 
moft tempting Baits, fhould always be firft tried 
when the Angler comes to a ft range River ; and 
not changed till he has found out, and is certain 
what particular Fly is upon the Water. 

March, i. Green Peacock-hackle. Greenifli 
Herl of a Peacock; Warping, green Silk, a black 
Hackle over all. Taken from Eight to Eleven 
in the Morning. 2. Dark- brown. Dub with the 
Hair of a dark-brown Spaniel or Calf, that looks 
ruddy by being expofed to Wind and Weather; 
warp with ruddy or chocolate-coloured Silk. 
The Wing of the darkilh Part of a Starling's 

Quill- 
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Qjiill-feather. Taken chiefly from Nine to 
Eleven in the Morning ; the fame Fly takes in 
September. 3. Alh-coloured-dun. Dub with the 
Roots of a Fox-cub's Tail ; warp with pale yel- 
low Silk : Wing of the pale Part of a Starling's 
Feather. This Fly, which is alfo called the Vio- 
let-dun and Blue-dun, is to be found on almoft 
every River ; it varies much in its Colour, ac- 
cording to the Seafon of the Year. In March 
and September it is called, and that very properly* 
the Violet-dun ; for it has often that Hue ; and 
therefore, it is ufual to mix the blue-violet 
Crewel with the Fox-cub Down. In April it 
aflfumes a pale afh-coloiir, and in May is of a 
beautiful lemon-colour, both Body and Wings*. 
In. June and July it is blue-black, and from July 
it infenfibly varies till it becomes of its primitive 
Colour, Violet-dun, which it never fails to do by 
September, 

April. 1 . Pearl-colour, or Heron-dun. Dub 
with the yellowifh or afh-coloured Herl of a He- 
ron, warp with afh-coloured Silk: Wing, from 
the fhort Feather of a Heron, or from a Coot's 
Wing, of anafh-colour. Morning and Afternoon* 
2. Blue-dun. Dub with the Fur of a Water-rat \ 
warp with afh-colour : Wing of a Coot's Fea- 
ther. Morning and Afternoon. 

May. 1. Silver-twift-hackle. Dub with the 
Herl of an Oftrich Feather; warp with dark 
green, Silver-twift, and black Cock's Hackle, 
over all. Taken from Nine to Eleven, cfpccially 
in a fhowery Day. 2. Sooty^dun. Dub with dark 
black Spaniel's Fur, or the Herl of an Oftrich ; 
warp with green: Wing, the dark. Part of. a 
Land-rail or Coot. Taken bed: in a fhowery 
Day t as, alfo in April or June. 3, Light-flaming, 

E 2 or 
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or Sptririg-brown. Dub with light brown of 1 
Calf ; warp with orange-colour : Wing of a pale 
{jrey Mallard's Feather. Taken chiefly before 
bun-fet in a warm Evening ; a good Fly. . We 
would recommend the making it! after the Na- 
tural Fly, and that according to the follow- 
ing Directions. 4. Oak-fly. . By fome called 
the A(h-fly, (by others, erroneoufly, the Haw- 
thorn-fly. ) The Head, which is large, of an aft- 
colour; the upper Part of the Body greyifh, with 
two or three Hairs of bright brown mixed, and a 
very little light blue, and fometimes a Hair or two 
of light green ; the Tail-part is greyifh mixed' 
with orange : Wing, of a mottled brown Feather 
of a Woodcock, Partridge, or brown Hen : Hook 
No. 8, or 9. This is the Fly which is feen 
much in March, April, May, and June, on the 
Bodies of Allies, Oaks, Willows, or Thorns, 
growing near the Water, (landing with its Head 
downwards; it is an excellent Fly, but difficult 
to imitate, being of many Colours, unequally 
mixed. It takes chiefly in the Morning ; it does 
not feem to come from any Cadis ; for it never 
drops in great Numbers on the Water ; and the 
Wings are ihort, and lie -flat on the Back, likq 
the Blue-bottle, or large Fleih-fly. 5. Orange- 
tawney, Orange-brown, Carnblet-fly, Alder-fly, 
Withy-fly, or Baftard-cadis. Dub with dark 
"brown Spaniel's Hair, or Calf *s Hair that (bines, 
or Barge-fail ; warp with deep orange, black 
Hackle under the Wing : Wing of a darkilh 
Feather ©fa Mallard or Starling. Taken chiefly 
in a Morning before the Greetwdrake comes upon 
the Water. 6. Huzza rd. Dub with pale lemon- 
coloured Mohair, or Oflrich Feather dyed yel- 
low i warp with yellow. Gold- twift, and yellow 

Hagkle 
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Hackle over all : Wing, of a very pale Mallard's 
Feather dyed of a lemon-colour, the Wings large, 
and longer than the Body, lying flat on the Back. 
Taken in a Muttering Day, before the May-Ry 
comes in. A Fly little known, but the molt 
beautiful of the Infeit Species that frequent the 
Water. It is larger than the Green- drake, of a 
■ beautiful lemon-colour both Body and Wings* 
which are four in Number, and lie clofe to its 
Back. It is to be met with inbut few Rivers, and 
is efteemed a great Curioftty. In thofe Rivers that 
produce them, they appear in great Numbers 
about the latter End of April \ at which Time, 
and afterwards, the Trouts rife at them verv 
eagerly : Doubtlefs this is a true Water- fly : It 
is fuppofed to be produced from a very large Cadis. 
7. Death-drake. The Body, one Herl of black 
Oft rich and two of Peacock ; Sijver-twift, black 
Hackle": Wing, of the dark Feather of a Mallard 
of a copper-colour. Taken chiefly in an Evening 
when the May^&y is almoft gone. 8. Yellow-mil- 
.ler, or Owl-fly. The Body of a yellow Martern's 
Fur, or Oftrich Herl dyed buft-colour : Wing, 
of the ruddy Feather of a young Peacock's Wing 
or pale brown Chicken. Taken from Sun-fet till 
Ten at Night, and from Two till Four in the 
Morning. 

July. 1. Middling-brown. Made of CalPs 
Hair twitted upon pale yellow Silk, for the Silk 
to appear : Wing of a Mallard's Feather. 2. 
Dark-brown. Warp with red Silk, with a deep 
orange Tag at the Tail : Wing of a Mallard's 
Feather. 3. Willow-cricket, or Small Peacock- 
fly. A Herl of a green Peacock's Feather; warp 
with green Silk : Wing of a Starling's Feather 
longer than the Body. A Morning-fly, efpecially 

E 3 for 
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for Grayling in rapid Rivers. 4. Pifmire. 
Body, iome few Reeves of a Cock Pheai 
Tail-feather, or ruddy Barge-fail or brown 
pet or old Bear's Hair, towards the Roots, ta 
with the Weather : One Peacock's Herl m; 
twifted with it : Warp with ruddy Silk : "W 
the light Part of X Starling's Feather left 1c 
than the Body. A killing Fly after an Em 
flight, but not before. 

Augujl. The Pifmire thro* this Month 5 a 
the other Flies of the laft Month. 

September. Large fcetid-light-brown. 
Body of light Calf or Cow's Hair, or Seal'! 
dyed of the Colour; warp with ruddy or on 
coloured Silk : Wing of a ruddy brown Chi< 
large and long. A killing Fly in a Mor 
This Fly is much upon Hackney River, a 
much ruddier there than elfewhere. 

Number II. 
January. 1. Spring-black. Body, black 1 
of a Sheep's Face, with or without a gre 
Peacock's Herl 5 warp with brown Silk : V 
the grey Feather of a Mallard. 2. Second Sp 
black. Body, the very blackeft Part of the . 
eft Hare's Scut you can procure, with or wi 
a greenifli Peacock's Herl : Warp with a£ 
loured Silk : Wing of a Fieldfare's Feather, 
and the other Spring-black are beft taken in I 
Weather. 2. Dark Blue -herl. Body, 
Rabbet's Scut ; black of a Hare's Scut ; gn 
Peacock Herl ; warp with brown Silk : V 
the light Part of a Fieldfare's Feather. 3. I 
hackle. Body, pale yellow Silk, with a 
Cock's Hackle turned about it. 4. Dun- h; 
Body, dun-coloured Silk* with a dun C 
Hackle. 

Feb 
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February. The fame Flies as are dire&ed for 
the preceding Month. 

March. The fame Flies as are directed for the 
preceding Months ; and alfo the Turkey-Ay ^ or 
March-Ay. Body, brown Foal's Hair ; Tops of 
the Wings of a Woodcock, fome ruddy, others 
grey, well mixed together ; warp with pink and 
yellow, or pink and light-coloured brown" Silk,. 
twifted together : Wing, of a Pheafant-Cock's 
Feather. "N. B. This, it is fuppofed, is the Cob- 
fly, fo much cried up in Wales. 

April. I. Light-blue. Body, light Fox-cub 
Fur, a little light Foars Hair - y a little Squirrel's 
Fur that is light-coloured, all thcfe well mixed 
together ; warp with yellow Silk : Wing, of a 
light Fieldfare's Feather. 2. Dun. Body, dun- 
neft Martern's Fur; Indian Fox-dun ; light dun 
Fox-cub ; coarfe Hair of the Stump of a Squir- 
rel's Tail of a brightifli brown, or a yellowifh 
Caft; warp with yellow Silk : Wing, the light 
Feather of a Fieldfare. 3. Plain-hackle. Body, 
black Oftrich Herl, with red or black Cock s 
Hackle over it ; and in hot Weather add Gold- 
twift* 4. Red-hackle. Body, red Silk and 
Gold-twift, and a red Cdck's Hackle, till June. 
Afters ards ufe or nge Silk for the Body. An 
excellent Fly. N. B. This is more properly the 
Orange-fly. It refembles in Colour a Seville O- 
range. Wings may be added, either of a Hen 
or Chicken, of an orange or ruddy caft ; or a 
dull dark Wing of the fofteft Feather of a Rook's 
Wing. It has four Wings, two next the Body 
of a very dark grey Colour, and two ferving as 
a Cafe over them, fometimes of a dirty blackifh. 
Colour, and fometimes of an orange Colour. 5. 
Pale blue Watchet. Is a fmall Fly, and appears 
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pn the Water in a cold Day : The Body, Fur of 
a Water Rat, black Part of a Hare's Scut, the 
pale Roots cut off ; a very little brown Bear'* 
Hair : Warp with the pale browft, or olive-co- 
loured Silk : Wins of a Hen Blackbird. 6. 
Yellow-watchet. Body, Water-rRat's Fur, tbe 
blackeft Part of a Hare's Scut, greepifh yellow 
Crewel for Feet j warp with green Silk : Wing, 
the lighted Part of a Blackbird's Feather. 7. 
Knotted-grey-gnat. Body, darkeft part of a 
Hare's Scut, dark brown Foal's Hair, dark- Fur 
of the black of an old Fox j warp with grey 
Silk : Wing, the blue Feather of a Fieldfare. 8* 
Green-tail. Body, dark Part of a Hare's Scut 
and darkeft blue Fur of an old Fox; light\Part 
ft' a Squirrel's Tail, and a Hair or two of the 
coarfe brownish Part of it for Feet j warp witk 
aih-coloured Silk : Wing, of a Hen Pheafent. 9, 
Sand-fly. Body, dark brown Foal's Hair, a lit- 
tle blue Squirrel's Fur, and the whitish yellow of 
the fame ; warp with yellow Silk : Wing, tbf 
light Part of a Fieldfare's Feather. - 

May. The nine foregoing Flies directed fot 
Jprily and alfo, 1. The Blue Herl. Body, Fox's 
Fur, dark Part of a Hare's Scut, greenifli Herl 
of a Peacock (if the Weather is warm for the 
Seafon, otherwife little or none of the greenifli 
Herl ;) warp with brown Silk : Wing, of a Star- 
ling's Feather. 2. Dun. Body, dunnifh blue 
Fur of an old Fox, mixed with pale yellow, the 
Ends of the Hairs of an old Fox almoft red ; 
fome coarfe Hairs taken out of the Tail, orBrufli ; 
warp with yellow : Wing, Starling's Feather. 

J. Stone-gnat. Body, the Roots of the darkeft 
art of a Hare's Scut, the Top or Ends being 
cut off i warp with aih-coloured Silk : Wing, 21 

Black- 
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Blackbirds Feather. 4. Light-blue.- Body, light 
Fur of an old Fox, mixed with pale yellow 
Crewel > warp with pale yellow Silk : Wing, 
light Feather of a Jay. 5. Orange-brown. Bo- 
dy, orange-coloured Wool, with bright brown 
Bear's Hair mixed ; warp with orange Silk: 
Wing, of a Starling's Feather. 6. Peacock- 
hackle. Body, Peacock's ruddy Herl ; red Cock's 
Hackle ; warp with red Silk* 7. Black-herl. 
Black Herl of an Oftrich, and ruddy Herl of a 
Peacock, twifted together; warp with brown 
Silk : Wing, the light Feather of a Fieldfare, 
8. Pewet, or LapwingVtopping* Body, Pea- 
cock's Herl, and that of a Lapwing's Crown Fea- 
ther, twifted together ; warp with red Silk : 
Wing, the red Feather of a Partridge-tail. o. 
Red-herl. Body, two Herls of a Peacock, twift- 
ed together ; warp with ruddy Silk : Wing, the 
red Feather of a Partridge-tail. 

June. The Dun, S:one-gnat, Light-blue, O- 
range-brown, Peacock-hackle, Black-herl, Pe- 
wet's-topping, and Red-herl, of the laft Month, go 
alfo through this; there are likewife taken, 1. The 
Whitterift. Body,' the Root-end of the white 
Part of a Hare's Scut ; light grey Foal's Hair, or 
Camel's Hair, towards the Tail, the dark Part of 
a Hare's Scut with fome brown Hairs mixed : 
Peacock's Herl for the Head ; warp with white 
Silk: Wing, the Feather of a Sea-mew. 2. 
Light-grey. Body, Fur of the inner Part of a 
Rabbit's Leg 9 the lighted: of the . dark Part of a 
Hare's Scut ; warp with afh-coloured Silk : Wings, 
light grey Mallard's Feather. 

July. The Peacock-hackle, Black-herl , Pewet's- 
topping, and Red-herl of May and Junt, and the 
Whitteriih and Light- grey of the laft Month, ferve 
alfo for this, and to thofe add the Brovtn. Body, 

E 5 \tatt 
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Hafr of a very light brown or reddifli Calf or Spa- 
niel, and light Bear's Hair mixed ; warp with pale 
orange : Wing, the Feather of a Land-Rail. 

Auguft. The Peacock- hackle,- and the three fol- 
lowing Flies of May, and the two fabfequent 
Months, and the Brown of the laft Month, ferve* 
alfo for this ; in which aifo are taken, i. The 
Grey-fly. Body, light grey Foal's Hair mixed 
with the dark Part of a-Hare's Scut ; warp with 
grey Silk : Wing, a Hen-pheafant's Feather. 2. 
Black Ant-fly. Body, darkeft Part of a Hare'* 
Scut, and dark brown Wool or Sheep's Ruflet r 
equally mixed, and one fingle ruddy Herl of a* 
Peacock, all twifted together ; warp with copper- 
coloured Silk : Wing, a Fieldfare's Feather. $. 
Brown Ant-fly. Body y bright brown Bear's Hair, 
much Weather beaten, almoft of an orange- colour 
towards the Tail, and therefore a few Hairs' of ar 
light brown, or flame- coloured Calf, or Spaniel's 
Hair to be added in the Tail-part ; warp with 
orange-coloured Silk : Wing, the light Feather of 
a Fieldfare or Starling. 

N. B. Though here have been particularly men- 
tioned the Flies for each Month, yet fome An- 
glers go a fliorter way to work j they take their 
Landing-net, and with it catch y from the River, one 
of the Flies of the Day, from which they inftantly 
make an artificial one, and proceed to Fly-fifhing r 
with the Words of Mr. Gay : 
To frame the little Animal provide 
All the gay Hues that wait on Female Pride ; 
Let Nature guide thee ; fometimes golden Win 
The ftjining Bellies of the Fly require j 
The Peacock's Plumes thy Tackle mujl not fail. 
Nor the dear Pur chafe of the Sable's Tail; 
Each gaudy Bird Jome Jtender Tribute brings. 
And lends the growing Infeft proper Wings -, 

Silks, 
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SiHs, if all Celours, rnufi their Aid impart, 
And ev'ry Fur promote the Fijher'i Art 1 
So the gay Lady, -with expenfive Care, 
Borrovis.the Pride of Land, of Sea, of Air; 
Furs, Pearls,and Plumes, the gUtt'ring Thing difplays. 
Dazzles sur Eyes, and eafy Hearts betrays. 

Natural-Flies for Angling arc of various 
Kinds, the principal of which, according to their 
Seafom, are as follow : 

In January, the Dun-gnat. February, the Brown- 
palmer, the Dun-fly, and the Blue-dun. March, 
the Whirling-dun, the Thorn-tree fly, ' and the 
Black-gnat. A 'prt l, the Sione-fly, the Yellow-dun,. 
the Violet-fly, and the Hori'e-fleih-fly . May, the 
May-Wj, the Green-drake, and the Grey-drake. 



?une, the May-fly, the Black- ant- fly, and all the 
aimers. July, :iie Orange-fly, the Wafp-fly, and 
the Shell-fly. Auguft, the Drake-fly, the late Ant- 
fly, and the Fern-fly. September, the Camel Brown- 
fly, and the late Badger-fly. O&ober, the fame Flies 
as in March. November, the fame as February- 
December, the fame as January. 

FLOATS for rapid Rivers fhould be of Cork,, 
Quills not being able to bear up aeainft ftrong 
Streams ; but then they are beft for Pits, Pondi,. 
Meers, and Handing Waters. 

FLOUNDER or FLUKE; 




Is in Shape much like a Plaice, only the Body 
E6 is 
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is fomewhat longer, and when it is fulNgrowff* 
it is thicker. The Colour is of a dirty Olive. 
Sometimes they are beautifully fpotted, but we 
never meet with any of thefe, except far up the 
River Thames. 

The Flounder is both a River and a Sea-Fifb, 
and will do very well in a Pond ; but the former 
are not fo black, and are more fpft than the latter. 
But this Difference feems to arife only from the 
Nature of their Food* 

They are in Seafon all the Year, except in 
ytmt and July, which is their Time of Spawning, 
and then they are fick and flabby, and infefted 
with Worms which breed on their Backs. 

The Flefh is white, foft, innocent, and nou-* 
rifhing ; but it is always beft when it is moft firm. 
The Tafte of it is much like that of the Plaice, 
from which it differs but little in any Refpe&. _ 

It is the Nature of all flat Fifh to lie and feed 
at the Bottom ; fome indeed are fond of Mud, 
but the Flounder avoids it as much as poffible, 
delighting to lie on fandy or gravelly Bottoms', 
cfpecially on the Declivity of a deep Hole, near a 
Bank, and in any Eddy. 

They may be angled for either with a Float or 
a Running-Bullet, but the latter is preferable. The 
Bullet fhould reft at leaft a Foot from the Hook, 
that the Bait may be at liberty to be put in Mo- 
tion by the Water. If you ufe a Float, let it lie 
flat on the Water, and when you perceive it to 
move along flcwly, and foon after become up- 
right, then ftrike, and you will be Aire of your 
Prey. But always remember, that he is fome 
Time in fucking the Bait into his Mouth before 
he gorges it. 

The belt Baits are Red- Worms, or very fmall 

Marfh- 
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-Woons put on a fmall Hook. You ffcould 
ic Ground with a Handful of fmall Red* 
s cut in two Pieces. They may.be angled 
the Day, but early in the Morning is the 
1 Time. He likewife takes Earth-Bobs 

Til. 

he hot Months, there are great Quantities 

: with the Fluke-Rake. The Method is, 

one about two Yards long, made thus, 




> to the fhallow Parts of the Water where 
le moft fandy, and as you go along, keep 
ng the Rake into the Sand, which you 
jahly do, by fetting one Foot upon the 
•, and when you have caught one you will 
perceive it by the Rake's grafting as the 
enter his Back. This Method is only 
11 the Tide's-way after it is gone down. 
OGS of a brightifh Yellow, that are found 
ren Meadows in June and July y are good 
for Chubs, Pikes, rearches, and Eels, 
J5, a fmall Jack. 

INTLES, or MAGGOTS, are kept with 
Flefh, Beaft's Liver, or Suet ; or, which is 
, you may both keep and fcour them in Meal 
heat- bran. In order to breed them, prick a 
s Liver full of Holes ; hang it in the Sun in 
>er Time, and fct tinder it an old Barrel, or 
Firkin, with Clay and Bran in it j into which 
vill drop, and cleanfe themfelves, and be al- 
ready for Ufe. In this Manner Gentles may 
>duced till Michaelmas : But if you would fi(h 
:hem from Michaelmas to May-day y you mull 

get 
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get a dead* Cat, Kite, or other Carrion, at the latter 
End of September, and let it be Fly-blown ; and 
when the Gentles begin to be alive and ftir, bury 
it and them together in moid Earth, deep in .{he 
Ground, that the Froft may neither kill nor injur* 
them, and they will fcrve for Ufe till March and 
April following, about -which Time they turn to 
be FJefb flies. 

Gentles are fometimes added to a Worm,. or put 
on the Point df a Dub-fly- hook for Salmon Smelts; 
but moft commonly they are ufed by themfelves, 
frequently two or three on a Hook at a Time, 
When you go to fifli with Gentles, you may put 
them in a Horn, wherein there are fmall Holes 
bored to let in Air, either with fome Wheat-bran 
only, or a few Shavings of a Barber's fweet Wafb- 
ball among the Bran : But the beft Way is to put 
them, the Day you angle, in a Box with fome Gum* 
ivy, and you will find it of no fmall Effe£h Wet 

!f our Bran with a little Saffron- water, and put a 
ittle Chandlers Fat, it will both fcour, keep, and 
give them a fine Colour. 

Gentles are good Baits for Roach, Dace, Chub, 
Carp, Tench,. Barbel, Bream, and Bleak ; and in 
fome Rivers and Seafons, if the Water be clear,. 
even a Gudgeon or Trout will take them. 

GRAIN, viz. Wheat or Malt, fhould he boiled 
gently in Milk or Sweet-wort; it is then fit for 
Ufe ; though fome afterwards, and, indeed, not 
without Reafon, fry it in Honey and Milk, or ftcep 
it in fome ftrong-fcented Oils, as Amber, Spike, 
Polypody, Ivy, Annife, Turpentine, or Oil of Pe- 
ter. Grain is a good Bait, either in Winter or 
Summer, for Chub, Roach, Dace, and Bleak ; but 
take care that, before you bait your Hook, you 
ftrip off the Bran. 

GRASSY 
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GRASSHOPPERS arc found in green Mea- 
dows and Grafs ; and Fifh take them beft in the 
latter End of Jane* all July* and Auguft. The 
middle- fized are beft ; but you muft cut off their 
Legs and outward Wings. For Trout, Grayling, 
and Chub, you may lead your Hook on the Shank, 
with a Plate of Lead, made narroweft and flendereft 
at the Bent of the Hook, that the Bait may come 
over it ; then draw him over the Lead, after put a 
iefler Grafshopper, or a Cod-bait, on the Point, 
and keep your Bait in continual Motion, lifting it 
up and finking: it again. 

GRAYLING, or UMBER. 




The Grayling is in Proportion neither fo 
broad nor fo thick as a Trout, and in Size feldom 
exceeds eighteen Inches ; they weigh about half a 
Pound ; but in fome Places they are faid to be three 
Times as heavy. 

They delight in Rivers that glide through moun- 
tainous Places, and are to be met with in the 
clear eft and fwifteft Parts of thofe Streams? par- 
ticularly they are bred in the Hodder* Dove> Trent, 
Derweitj Wye y and Lug. 

This Fifh may be eaten all the Year, but its 
principal Seafonis in December^ at which Time his 
Head, Gills, and the Lift that runs down his Back 
are all black. 

The Time of its Spawning is in May. 

The Flefh is accounted by fome to have the moft 
agreeable Tafte of all River Fifh \ it is firm, white, 

cleaves 
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cleaves like Salmon, and is judged to be very 
wholefome. 

It is a brifk fprightly Fife when in the Water, 
and fwims asfwiftasan Arrow out of a Bow; but 
when he feels the Hook he is dead-hearted, amT 
yields rather too foon for the Angler's Diverfion. 

He feeds upon Grafshoppers, Flies, Worms, and 
fuch like Infe&s, and therefore fuch Sort of Baitf 
muft be ufed in order to take him; 4>ut a well* 
fcoured Red-worm is preferable to any Bait, if ufed 
about four Inches from the Bottom. 

The fame Rules that have been laid down for 
taking the Trout, will alfo ferve for the Grayling, 
only let your Tackle be fomething finer. Some 
Anglers, when they make Ufe of a Fly, fatten their 
Hook to two Hairs ; but becaufe they are apt to 
tangle in the Weeds, the Silk-worm-gut is prefer- 
able, which flaould be well waxed with Virgin's 
Wax, to hinder it from fraying. 

The Grayling has fo quick an Eye, that he ha; 
difcovered and taken the Bait fix Inches out of the 
Water, when the Sportfman has been angling for 
him (landing upon a Bridge. 

You may obferve likewife, that he is a much 
Ampler and bolder Fifh than a Trout j for if you 
rnifs him twenty Times, he will ftill continue to 
rife at your Fly. And as this is his peculiar Property, 
that he is more apt to rife than defcend, your Bait 
(hould never drag on the Ground, but be fix or 
nine Inches fro.n the Bottom ; and for the fame 
Reafon it will be more proper to ufe a Float than 
a Running-line ; but when you ufe the tatter, the 
bell Ground-baits are the Brandling, Gilt-tail, 
Tag- tail, the Meadow-worm well fcouicd, Cod- 
baits, Bark-worm, andFlag-wormj and at the Tor 

he 
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ie may be taken either with natural or artificial 
.''lies, or with the Earth-bob, or Clap-bait. 

GREEN -DRAKE-FLY is a May-Ay, bred 
inder Water j his Body is either of a pale or dark 
fellow, ribb'd with Rows of Green, long, (lender, 
Hid tharpening towards the Tail, at the End of 
which he has three long Whifps almoft black, and 
its Tail turns up towards his Back, like a Mallard j 
1 Box with Holes, to give them Air, will keep 
bem alive a Night or two ; they are good at din- 
ting for T routs and Grayling, putting the thtckeft 
i*»rt of his Body upon the Point of the Hook, under 
me of his Wings, run it directly through and out 
it the other Side, leaving him fpitted upon the 
rlcok, &c. See Fly-angling. He is taken at 
ill Hours inhisSeafon- 

GREY- DRAKE-FLY. The fame in Shape 
tnd Dimenftons with the Green-drake, but not in 
Colour, being paler, and of a more livid Yellow 
ind Great, ribb'd with Black quite down his Body* 
with black fnining Wings ; Jb diaphanous, that he 
a of no Ufe for dabbing, 

GREY. 




The Grey is thought to be the fame Kind of Fifh 
which in Scotland they call the Grey-Lord. In 

Mag- 
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Magnitude it differs but little from the Salmon, 
but the Shape is very unlike, being confiderablf 
broader and thicker ; the Tail is indeed as large, 
but not forked. The Body is every where ftainect 
with grey or afli-coloured Spots, from whence it 
derives its Name. The Flefli is more delicious 
than that of the Salmon itfelf, and fells for" almoft 
double the Price. He makes his Progrefs from the 
Sea into the Rivers with extraordinary Swiftnefs, 
and is poffefled of very great Strength and Agility, 
furmounting almoft all Obftacles with the greateft 
Eafe. He is feldom taken, and is therefore known 
but to few. He never advances into the River* 

■ 

before the Beginning oiAugufl^ in order to fpawft, 
and then commonly takes the Advantage of -t 
Flood ; whereas the Salmon comes' into the frcuV 
Water in every Part of the Spring. I 

It would be to no purpofe to give Dire&iorrf 
how to take this Fi(h with the Angle, for he de- 
fpifes all Kinds of Baits, and in this he refemoleJ 
the Fordich-Trour, which is fufpefted to be of 
the fame Species, but for want of a more particular 
Defcription of the latter, cannot certainly be de- 
termined. 

GROUND BAIT. Such Places as you fre- 
quently angle at, you fhould, once a Week at leaft, 
caft into all Sorts of Corn boiled foft, Grainl 
wafhed in Blood, and dried, and cut to Piece?, 
Snails, chopped Worms, Fowls Guts, Beads 
Guts, Livers of Beafts ; for Carp and Tench can- 
not feed too often, nor too much, and by this they 
are drawn to the Place ; and to keep them toge- 
ther, throw Half an Handful of ground Malt now 
and then as you angle. For Ground- baits for every 
Fi£b, fee their Names. 

GUD- 
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GUDGEON. 




The Gudgeon is generally five or fix Inches 
long, fo me times in the Merfey eight or nine, of a 
fmooth Body, with very fmall Scales. The Back 
of it is dark, but the Belly pale. 

They are to be met with every where in Rivers, 
but in fome they grow to a larger Size than others. 

This Fifh fpawns twice in a Year ; the firft 
Time about the latter End of April* and the fe- 
cond in November. 

His Flefli is very well tafted, of eafy Digeftion, 
and very nourifhing, infomuch, that fome think it 
no way inferior to a Smelt. 

He delights in fandy, gravelly Bottoms, gentle 
Streams, and fmall Rivers. In the Summer-time 
he reforts to the Shallows, and in the Winter to 
the Deeps. 

He bites all Day from the End of March till 
Michaelmas > but not till an Hour after Sun- rife, 
nor longer than an Hour before Sun-fet. You 
may fometimes have full as good Sport an 
Hour after Sun-fct as at any Time in the Day, 
efpecially if you angle in fome Place about a Yard 
and a Half deep, with a fandy Bottom, below fome 
Scower, or near the Place he bites at in the Mid- 
dle of the Day. 

The principal Baits are the fmall Red-worm, 
Gilt-tail, Brandling, and Meadow-worm. He 
will likewife take a Gentle, Cod- Bait; Brood of 
Wafps, or Cow-dung Bob ; but the fmall Red- 
worm is what pleafes them beft. If your can find 

a Bridge 
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a Bridge or Plank over a ftnall River, chufe to an- 
gle underneath for Gudgeons, for they love the 
Shade ; and are fo far from being fhy, that you 
may not only appear in Sight, but if you drive., 
them from their Place of Refort, they wHl imme- 
diately return. A tingle Hair Line, a fine taper 
Rod, a Float, and a (mail Hook, is what moft ufe, 
and the Bait to drag on the Ground. 

When you angle for them in the Shallows, rake 
up the Sand or Gravel with a Rake or Pole, and 
it will draw your Gudgeons about your Bait ; when 
you have no fuch Conveniency, throw in fome 
Handfuls of Earth. Ufe a Float, and let your 
Bait always touch or drag on the Ground. Be 
not too hafty with them when they bite, becaufe 
they will fometimes nibble a little before they take 
it, though they commonly bite pretty Aire. 

When you angle for them in a Boat in the 
Thames y let the Waterman rake the Gravel up to 
draw the Gudgeons about you; then plumb the 
Ground, and bait your Hook with a fmall well* 
fcoured Red-worm ; by this Method you will fet 
dom fail of good Sport. It will be the beft way to 
angle pretty ftrong, left a larger Fifh fhould take 
your Bait, and break your Tackle : Your Tackle 
as for Dare, with a well fcoured Gilt-tail. He is 
caught in deeper Water Morning and Evening till 
Mid-day. There have been an hundred Dozen or 
more taken at Thetwell Weir, in the River Mcrfey* 
with Angling in one Day ; you may- ufe two 
Hooks at a Line at a Time, and two Rods is not 
amifs ; and then you may fometimes take Pcarch 
or Tro.ut inftead of Gudgeons. 

GUI- 
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U I N I A D. 




iniad is a Weljh Name for a Fiih that is 
i Pemble-Meer in Merioneth/hire, and is the 
vith the Ftrra of Rondeletius. The Shape 
very much unlike that of a Salmon, and the 
Length is about twelve or thirteen Inches; 
ick is of a dufky Colour, but the Belly is 
The'Scales are of a middle Size, the upper 
; fomewhkt more prominent than the lower, 
ie Mouth is much like that of a Herring. 
is Fifli is bred in Pemble-Meer ^ which lies 
3ala 9 a Bailiff-Town in Merioneth/hire, and 
lief in that mountainous Traft. It gene-' 
ies at the Bottom of l the Lake among Water- 
d1, a Plant peculiar to thefe Mountains : It 
ed Gtuniad, from the Whitenefs of its Body, 
ford fignifying much the fame as Whiting in 
S. There is one thing worthy of Remark, 
\ is, that though the River Dee runs through 
rake, yet they are never found in its Streams ; 
n the contrary, though Salmon are caught in 
iver they never enter the Lake ; fo ftri&ly 
efe Animals keep to the Haunts that Nature 
wided for them. 

ley are in Seafon in the Summer : The Flefh 
ite, and yet the Tafte is not much unlike that 
Trout : It is in the higher Efteem becaufe it 
Zind of a Rarity. This Fifli is like wife an 
itant of Lake Leman^ near Geneva^ among 
'Ips. HAC- 
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HACKLE, the beft are the Lapwing-to 
the Feathers of a Hen's Neck, (from whic 
will get the greateft Vanety,) and not much 
though they. are the very fineft Hackle but the 
wing's Top, the. fame Feathers of a Cocl 
long Feathers of a Swallow's Tail, the Crow 
Peacock, a Wren's Tail, a Pheafant's Neck,' a 
Cock's ditto. 

HAIR. In chufing good Horfe-hair for 
Line, be fure it be long, round, and even, 
out any Flaw or Blemifh. A young, h 
Stone-horfe affords beft. Scower it with Sos 
Water, and keep it for Ufe. 

HAWTHORN-FLY is black, and feu 
Hawthorn Trees j it is proper to dib for 1 
See Black May-Fly, 

HOOKS fhould be long in the Shank, a 
a Compafs inclining to Roundnefs ; but the 
muft ftand even and ft rait, and the Bending 
be in the Shank : For if the Shank be ftrait 
Point will hang outward $ and though, wh 
on it, may ftand right, yet after the taking 
few Fi(h, it will caufe the Hair at the End i 
Shank to ftand bent, and confequently the 
of the Hook to hang dire£Uy upwards. The 
of your Hook fhould not be in a Line wit 
Shank, but a little Sideways, and the more.] 
larly bent the better. The beft Hooks are 
by Henry Kennion, of Chappie- in- Firth, in L 
Jhire. 

Whether you angle at Top or at Bottom, 
portion your Hooks for Strength and Comp 
the Number of Hairs ybu angle with next 
Hook ; and ufe not a fmall Hook to great J 
nor a great Hook to fmall Baits. 

\ 
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When you fet on your Hook, do it with fmall 

but ftrong Silk, well rubbed with Shoemakers 

Wax. If for a fmall Hook, ufe the Silk ftngle ; if 

for a large one, double and twift it. Lay your 

Hair or Grafs on the In fide of the Hook ; for if 

it comes on the Outfide, the Silk will be apt to 

cut and fret it afunder ; and it is not fo convenient 

to ftrike Fifli. From a Straw's Breadth below 

the Top of the Hook, wrap the Silk about the 

bare Shank, until you come to the Top of it : 

Then lay your Line on the Inlide, and whip with 

your Silk downward, till you come almoft to the 

feent of. the Hook, and then fatten it by turning 

over three or four Times, and drawing it clofe $ 

which done, cut off the End of the Gildard, or 

Link, as nigh as you can to the Twift. 

Though perhaps the Colour of the Silk you 
whip with is not very material, yet it may not be 
amifs, when you angle with Worms, to ufe red 
Silk ; but for Pafte, Cod-bait, and other whitifh 
Baits, to ufe white. 

HORNETS. See Wasps. 

HUMBLE-BEES. See Wasps. 

JACKS. Small Pikes are fo called till they are 
twenty-four Inches long. 

IMPEDIMENTS to the Angler 's Recreation. 
The Fault may be occafioned by his Tackle, as 
when his Lines or Hooks are too large. When his 
Bait is dead, or decaying. If he angles at a wrong 
Time of the Day, when the Fi(h are not in the 
Humour of taking his Bait. If the Fifh have been 
frightened by the Sight of him, or with his Sha- 
dow. If the Waters are thick, red, or white, be- 
ing difturbed with fudden Floods. If the Weather 
be too cold. If the Weather be too hot. If it 
rains much, and faft. If it hails or fnows. If it be 

tempef- 
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tempeftuous. If the Wind blows high, or be in 
the Eaft, or North, want of Pattins and Variety of 
Baits. 

INDIAN, or SEA-GRASS, makes excellent 
Hook-links ; and though fome objeft to it, as be- 
ing apt to grow brittle, and to kink in ufing, with 
proper Management it is the beft Material for the 
Purpofe yet known, for large Fifh, efpecially if or- 
dered in the following Manner : 

Take as many of the fined you can get, as you 
pleafe, put them into any Veflil, and pour therein 
the fcummed Fat of a Pot wherein frefh, but by no 
Means fait Meat has been boiled ; when they 
have lain three or four Hours, take them out on* 
by one, and ftripping the Greafe off with youf 
Finger and Thumb, but do not wipe them, ftretch 
each Grafs as long as it will yield, coil them up 
in Rings, and lay them by, and you will find them 
become near as fmall, full as round, and much 
ftronger than the beft fingle Hairs you can get. To 
preferve them moift, keep them in a Piece of Bladder 
well oiled, and, before you ufe them, let them (oak 
about Half an Hour in Water \ or, in your walk to 
the River-fide, put a Length of it into your Mouth. 

If your Grafs is coarfe, it will fall heavily in 
the Water, and fcare away the Fifh ; on which 
account Gut has the Advantage. But, after all, 
if your Grafs be fine and round, it is the beft thing 
you can ufe. 

IVY-GUM. See Unguents. 

KINK. To Kink, is a Term ufed inTrowlinj, 
when the Line is twifted between the Top of the 
Rod and the Pving, through which it ought to run Ijj 
freely ; or when Part of the Line twifts about the " 
other Part that is coiled in your Left Hand. Siik 
Lines arc more apt to kink than Hair Lines. 

LAM- 
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LAMPREY, or LAMPERN. 




The Lamprey is called, by Dr. Plot, The Pridi 
rt tbilfisi and by others, Seven-Eyes ; and is 
found in the Merfey^ which waters the fertile 
feanks of Chejbire. 

It is a Fi(h about five or fix Inches long ; on 
the Back it is of a grevifh Black, but the Belly is 
of a lively Silver Colour. Its Mouth is round, 
and furnifned with fix or feven- Teeth. On the 
Top of the Head there Is VHble, as in the ceta- 
ceous Kind 5 for as the Mouth, when the Lamprey 
adheres to a Rock or Stone, is entirely (hut, there 
is a Neeeffity for a Hole to take m the Water, 
which is difcharged again by the Gills, or the 
feven Holes placed pn each Side near the Head. 
The Belly rifes and faHs much in the fame Manner 
as in Annuals that breathe* 

The Liver is undivided, and the Capfula of the 
Heart almoft'boney, which is purpofely defigned by 
Nature as a Guard or Security for it, becaufe this 
Fifh has no Bones, hot even fo much as a Back- 
bone* 

The River Lamprey, contrary to the Manner of 
other Fifh, procreate their Species with their Bellies 
joined together, which is eafy to be obferved, be- 
caufe at that Time they get into (hallow Fords, 
Where all that pafles is vifible enough. 

The Fled is of a foft glutinous Nature, and is 
generally eaten potted ; and even then it is more 
agreeable to the Palate than healthful to the Body. 
Their Time of Spawning is in April. 

They are the very beft Bait for Night-hooks, cut 
in Pieces about an Inch and a Quarter long. 

F -There 
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There is_anotl\er Sprt of this Fjfl*. which id.qilled 
the Blind Lamprey, which is (mail and round, 
like a large Dew- worm, or Lob- worm. It has no 
Scales, and its Body'is'iJivFded into (mall Rings by 
tranfverfe Lines in'the Marnier oFtyorriis. Thete 
Rings are about eigHty-four in Number. The 
Mouth is round, and always open, but it has nei- 
ther Teeth nor Tongue, It has a Hole on the 
Head, and feve'n on each Side irtftead of Gills, as 
in the other Species. A good Bait for Chubs and 
Eels* 

LAMPREY-EEL 




This is of the fame Shape, but of a larger Size 
than the Lamprey, fof it is fometnries taken in the 
Severn three Feet in Length, and the Diameter of 
the Body five Inches. The Skin is of a. blackifh 
Colour, and full of palffh angular Spots; it is 
tough, but yet not takfcn off when drefled, as in 
Eels. It will hold a Bit of Wood or a Stofte fo 
firmly in its Mouth, that it cannot be taken out 
without Difficulty. On the Top 'of the Head 'there 
is a white Spot, and before it a fmall Hole, en- 
compafled with a Membrane, which rifes up a fmall 
Matter ; the Ufe of it is the fame as in the Lamprey. 
The Gills are concealed under the Seven Holes 
placed gn etuih Side. The Edge of the Mouth i$ 

jagged, 
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jagged^ and adheres fo clofely to any thing, that 
fome have fuppofcd thefe Inequalities to be Teeth 
covered with Pkch ; whereas the Teeth, properly 
lb called, are placed on thelnfide of the Mouth, 
and the more remote they are, the larger. It has no 
3Bones,but a Griftle down the Back full of Marrow, 
which fhould be taken out before it is dreffed. In 
fhort, they refemble a Lamprey in all -things. 

They live chiefly in the Sea, but come into the 
-Rivers to fpawh, where they are found in great 
•Plenty. They are difcovered by the Froth that 
rifes from them. 

Their hieheft Seafon is in March y when they firft 
enter the Rivers, and are full of Spawn. In April 
'they, make* Holes in a gravelly Bottom, where they 
depolite (heir Spawn,, and if they meet with a Stone 
-of two Pound Weight they remove it, and throw 
'it out. They are feldom angled for purpofely, but 
arc fometimes caught with Worms in angling for 
other Fifh. After fpawning they haften to the Sea, 

leaving their Brood, which hide in the Sand, and 
"in three Months grow to be about five Inches long, 
and afford good Sport to the School Boys, who 
"throw them together with the Sand upon the 

Banks of the River. 

" LANDING-NET. A fmall Net extended upon 

a Ring or Hoop, and fattened to the End of a long 
-manageable Pole. A Landing-hook is alfo neccf- 

fary for fafely bringing to Shore large Fifh, which 

tnuft have a Screw to fcrew into a Socket at the 

End of a Pole, which, when your Fifh is entangled, 

vou clap into its Mouth, and draw it to Land. 

*The latter is chiefly for Barbel, Salmon, and 

other ftrong Fifh. 

LAVE, to throw the Water out of a Pond, 

&c. 

F 2 LAWS 
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LAWSof ANGLING, &c. The Laws of Eng* 

land being all public, Ignorance of ^the^r Contents 
excufes no Offender. It will not be atriifs there- 
fore to fay fomething of thofe which concern the 
Angler, that he may have a certain Knowledge, 
how, without Offence, to demean Mmfelf amongft 
his Neighbours, when he goe? about his Sport. ( - 

Whoever fifhes in the River Severn^ with, or 
ihall make ufe of, any Engine or Device, 
whereby any Salmon, Trout, or Barbel, under 
the Length appointed by the Stat, i Eliz. Cap. 17. 
{hall be taken or killed, or (hall fifh with any Net 
for Salmon-Peale, Pikej Garp, Trout, Barbel, 
Chub, or Grayling, the Mefh whereof ihall be 
under two Inches and a Half fquare from Knot to 
Knot, or above twenty Yards in Length and two 
in Breadth, or above fifty in Length and fix in 
Breadth in the Wing of the Net, in the faid Ri- 
ver, from Ripplelock-Stake to Gloucejler-Bridge \ or 
above fixty in Length, below Glouce/ler-Bridgi 9 
and fix Yards in Breadth in the Wing of the 
Net ; or {hall fifh with more than one of thefe 
Nets at once, or fhall ufe any Device for taking 
the Fry of Eels, {hall forfeit five Shillings for 
every Offence, and the Fifh fo taken, and the 
Jnftruments, to be divided between the Profecutor 
and the Poor. 3 Car. II. 

If any Perfon {hall keep any Net, Angle, 
Leap, Piche, or other Engine for taking Fifh, 
(except the Makers or Sellers of them, or the 
Owners or Occupiers of Rivers or Fifheries) fuch 
Engines, if they fhall be found Fifhing without 
the. Confent of the Owner, fhall be fcized ; and 
any Perfon, by a Warrant under the Hand and 
Seal of a Juftice of Peace, may fearch the Houfes 
of Perfons prohibited and fufpefted, and feize to 

their 
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their own Ufe, or deftrov fuch Engines. 4^5 
TV.&M. Cap. 23. 

No Servant flhall be queftioned for killing a 
Trefpafler within his Matter's Libertv, who 
will not yield, if not done out of former Malice : 
Yet if the Trefpafler kills any fuch Servant it is 
Murder. 21 EU%. 

None (hall unlawfully break, cut down, cist 
out, or deftroy any Head or Heads, Dam or Dams, 
of any Ponds, Pools, Moats, Stagnes, Stews, or 
feparate Pits, wherein Fifh are, or {hall happen to 
be put by the Owners or Poflcflbrs thereof; or 
./hall wrongfully fifh in the fame, to the intent to 
deftroy, kill, take, or fteal away any of the fame., 
Fifh againft the Mind of the Owners thereof, 
without Licence of the Owner, on Pain of fufFer- 
ing. three Months Imprifonment, and to be bound 
to good Behaviour for feven Years after : And 
therarty, in Seflions or elfewhcre, (hall recover 
treble Damages againft the Delinquent. 5 Eliz., 

None (hall ereel a Weir or Weirs along the 
Sea-fhore, or in any Haven or Creek, or within 
five Miles of the Mouth of any Haven or Creek, 
or (hall willingly take or deftroy any Spawn, Fry, 
or Brood of anySea-fifh, on Pain of ten Pounds, 
to be divided between the King and the Profecu- 
tor. Neither fhall any fifh in anv of the faid 
Places, with any Net of a lefs Mem than three 
Inches and a Half between Khot and Knot, (ex- 
cept for Smoulds in Ncrfclk only) or with a Can- 
vas-net, or other Engine, whereby the Spawn or 
Fry of Fifh may be deftroyed, on Pain of forfeit- 
ing the faid Net or Engine, and ten Shillings iri 
"Money, to be divided between the Poor and the 
Profecutor, i*Jac.Cap+ 12. 

F 3 By 
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By the Statute of 17 Rich. II. Cap. 9. Juftices 
©f the Peace fhall Be Conferva tors of the Statute 
of JVejIm. 2. Cap. 47. and 13 Rich. II. Cap. 19. 
and (hall have rower to fearch all Weirs, left by 
their Straitnefs the Fry of Fifh may be deftroyed. 
And the faid Juftices fhall have Power to appoint 
and fwear Under- confervators, and to hear and 
determine Offences of this Kind, and to punifh 
the Offenders by Imprifonment and Fine, where- 
of the: Under-confervator which informs, is to 
have the Half. The Mpyor or Wardens of Lon- 
don have, by the fame Statute, like Power in the 
Thames, from Staines to London, and in Afedway 
as far as the City Grant extends. And every 
J uft ice of Peace before whom fuch Offender 
fhall be , convicted, may cut in Pieces, and de- 
it roy all and every the Nets and Engines whatso- 
ever, wherewith the Offender is apprehended. 

Barbel is not to be taken under twelve Inches 
long ; the Penalty is twenty Shillings, the En- 
gin , and the Fifh. 

Herrings arc not to be fold before the Fifher- 
men come to Land, and muft not be brought into 
Yarmouth Haven between Michaelmas and Martin- 
m s ; the Penalty is Imprifonment, and Forfeiture 
cf the Herrings. 

Lobitcrs mull not be fold under eight Inches 
from the Peak of the Nofe to the End of the mid- 
tile Fin of the Tail ; the Forfeiture is one Shilling 
for each Lobfler. 

Pike mi.ft not be taken under ten Inches ; the 
Forfeiture is twenty Shillings, the Fifh, and the 
Engine they are taken with. 

Salmon is not to be fent to London to Fifh- 
nv;ngers, cr their Agents, weighing lefs than fix 
Pounds j and every rerfon that buys or fells fuch, 

fhall 
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fliall be liable to forfeit five Pounds, or be fent to 
hard Labour for three Months. 

In the Rivers Severn, Dee, Thame* Were, Tees, 
Rabble, Merfey, Dun, Air, Ouze, Swale, Caldor, 
Sure, Darwent, and Trent, no Perfon is to lay 
Nets, Engines, or other Devices, whereby the 
Spawn or fmall Fry of Salmon, or any Kepper or 
Shedder Salmon, under eighteen Inches long from 
the Eye to the Middle of the Tail, (hall be taken, 
killed, or deftroyed. Nor (hall they make, erect, 
or fet any Bank, Dam, Hedge, Stank, or Net?, 
crofs the faid Rivers to take the Salmon, or hin- 
der them from going to fpawn : Nor fhall they 
kill Salmon in the faid Rivers between the Ele- 
venth of Auguft and the Twenty-third of Novem- 
ber, or fifh with unlawful Nets after the Twenty- 
third of November, under the Penalty of five 
Pounds for every Offence : And for want of 
Diftrefs, to be fent to hard Labour for not lefs 
than one Month, nor more than three Months. 

Thofe that ul'e any Net or Engine to deftroy 
the Spawn or Fry of Fifh, or take Salmon or 
Trout out of Seafon, or the latter lefs than eight 
Inches long, or ufe any Engine to take Fiih 
othcrways than by Angling:, or with a Net of 
two Inches and a Half Meih, forfeit twenty 
Shillings a Fiih, and the Net or Engine. 

Thofe that fell, offer, or expofc to Sale, or 
exchange for any other Goods, Bret or Turbot 
under fixteen Inches long, Brill or Pearl under 
fourteen, Codlin twelve, Whiting fix, Bafs and 
Mullet twelve, Sole, Plaice, and Dab, eight, and 
Flounder feven, from the Eyes to the utmojQ: -Ex- 
tent of the Tail, are liable to forfeit twenty Shil- 
lings by Diftrefs, or to be fent to hard Labour 

F 4 for 
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for not lefs than fix, or more than fourteen Days, 
and to be whipped. 

Every one who between the Firft of March and 
t he Laft of May {hall do any Aft whereby the 
Spawn of Fifh fhall be deftroyed, {hall forfeit 
forty Shillings and the Inftrument. 

Extract from the Fish-Act of 1765. 

No one {hall enter into any Park or Paddock 
fenced in and inclofed, or into any Garden, 
Orchard, or Yard, adjoining or belonging to 
any Dwelling-houfe, in or through which Park 
or Paddcck, Garden, Orchard, or Yard, any Ri- 
\er or Stream of Water fliall run or be, or 
wherein {hall be any River, Stream, Pond, Pool, 
Moar, Stew, or other Water,. and by any Ways* 
Means, or Device whatfoever, fhall ileal, take, 
kill, or deftroy, any Fifh bred, kept, or preferv- 
ed, in any fuch River or Stream, Pond, Pool, 
Moat, Stew, or other Water aforefaid, without 
the Confent of the Owner or Owners thereof; 
or {hall be aiding or afTifting in the flealing, tak- 
ing, killing, or deftroying, any fuch Filh as 
aforefaid j or {hall receive or buy any fuch Fi{h 
knowing the fame to be fo ftolen or taken as 
aforefaid ; and being thereof indi&ed within fix 
Calendar Months next after fuch Offence or Of- 
fences fliall have been committed, before any 
Judge or Juftices of Gaol Delivery for the Coun- 
ty wherein fuch Park or Paddock, Garden, Or- 
chard, or Yard, {hall be, and {hall on fuch In- 
dictment be, by Verdift, or his or their own 
Confeilion or Confeffions, convicted of any fuch 
Offence or Offences as aforefaid ; the Perfon or 
Perfons fo convi&ed {hall be tranfported for fe- 
ven Years, 

And, 
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And, for the more eafy and fpecdy apprehend- 
ing and convi&ing of fuch Perfon or Perfons as 
fhall be guilty of any of the Offences before- 
mentioned, be it further en acted, by the Autho- 
rity aforefaid, That in cafe any Perfon or Perfons 
{hall, at any Time after the Firit Day of June^ 
commit or be guilty of any fuch Offence or Of- 
fences, as are herein before-mentioned, and fhall 
furrender himfelf to any one of his Majefty's 
Juftices of the Peace in and for the County 
where fuch Offence or Offences fhall have been 
committed j or, being apprehended and taken, 
or in Cuftody for fuch Offence or Offences, or 
on any other Account, and fhall voluntarily 
make a full Confeifion thereof, and a true Dis- 
covery, upon Oath, of the Perfon or Perfons 
who was or were his Accomplice or Accomplices 
in any of the faid Offences, fo as fuch Accom- 
plice or Accomplices may be apprehended and 
taken, and fhall, on the Trial of fuch Accom- 
plice or Accomplices, give fuch Evidence of fuch 
Offence or Offences, as fhall be fufficient to 
convicSt fuch Accomplice or Accomplices thereof; 
fuch Perfon making fuch Confeffion and Difco- 
very,* and giving fuch Evidence as aforefaid, 
fhall, by virtue of this Aft, be pardoned, ac- 
quitted, and difcharged, of and from the Offence 
or Offences fo by him confeffed as aforefaid. 

That in cafe any Perfon or Perfons fhall take, 
kill, or deftroy, or attempt to take, kill, or de- 
ftroy, any Fifh, in any River or Stream, Pond, 
Pool, or other Water (not being in any Park or 
Paddock, or in any Garden, Orchard, or Yard, 
adjoining or belonging to any Dwelling-houfe, 
but fhall be in any other inclofed Ground which 
(hall be private Property) every fuch Perfon, bc- 

y 5 i"g 
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ing lawfully convi£ted thereof by the Oath of 
one or more credible Witnefs or Witnefles, (hall 
forfeit and pay, for every fuch Offence, the Sum 
of Five Pounds, to the Owner or Owners of the 
Fifhery of fuch River or Stream of Water, or of 
fuch Pond, Pool, Moat, or other Water : And it 
{hall and maybe lawful to and /for any one or 
more of his Majefty's Juftices of 4he Peace of the 
County, Divifion, Riding, or Place, where fuch 
laft mentioned Offence or Offences fliall be com- 
mitted, upon Complaint made to him or them, 
upon Oath, againft any rerfon or Perfons, for 
any fuch 1 aft-mentioned Offence or Offences, to 
iffue his or their Warrant or Warrants to bring 
the Perfon or Perfons fo complained of, before him 
or them ; and, if the Perfon or Perfons fo com- 
plained of (hall be convi&ed of any of the (aid 
Offences laft- mentioned, before fuch Juftice or 
Juftices, or any other of his Majefty's Juftices 
of the fame County, Divifion, Riding, or Place 
aforefaid, by the Oath or Oaths of one or more 
credible Witnefs or Witnefles, which Oath fuch 
Juftice or Juftices are hereby authorized to admi- 
nifter ; or by his or their own Confeffion $ then, 
and in fuch Cafe, the Party fo convi&ed (ball, 
immediately after fuch Conviflion, pay the faid 
Penalty of Five'Pounds, hereby before impofed 
for the Offence or Offences aforefaid, to fuch 
Juftice or Juftices before whom he fliall be fo 
convi&ed, for the Ufe of fuch Perfon or Perfons 
as the fame is hereby appointed to be forfeited 
and paid unto ; and, in Default thereof, {hall be 
committed by fuch Juftice or Juftices to the 
Houfe of Correction, for any Time not exceed- 
ing fix Months, unlefs the Money forfeited {hall 
be foontr paid. 

Provided 
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Provided neverthelefs, That it fhall and may^ 
"be lawful to and fbr fuch Owner or Owners of 
the Fifhery o£ fuch River or Stream of Water, 
or of fuch Pbnd, Pool, or other Water, wherein: 
■any fuch Offence or Offences laft-meritioned (hall 
be committed as aforefaid, to fuc and profecute 
for, and reeover the faid Sum of* Five Pounds, by 
A&ion of t>ebt, Bill, Plairit, or Information, in 
any of his Majeftv*s Courts (>f Record at TVijl- 
minfter ; and in fuch Action or Suit, no Eflbiri, 
Wager of Law* or more thai} one Imparlance 
fhall be iallowed; provided that fuch A&foh or 
Suit be brou'ght, 9 r foro^fXMjed,. within fix Ca- 
lendar Mpnths next after fuch Offence or Offen- 
ces (hall have been committed. 

Provided always, and be it further ena&ed by 
the Authority aforefaid, That nothing in this 
Ad fhall extend, or be coriflxued to extend, to 
fubje& or make liable any Perlbn or Perfons to 
the Penalties pf this A&; who JBiall fifti, take, 
or kill, and carry away, any Fift, in any River 
or Stream of Water, Pond, Pool, or other Wa- 
ter, wherein fuch Peifon or Perfons fhall have a 
juft Right or Claim \o take, kill, or carry away, 
any fuch Eifli. 

LEAD. To lead* your Line, do it with a Shot 
Cloven, and then clofed exa&ly on it, not above 
two on a Line, and about two Inches diftant from 
each other, and the loweft feven or eight Inches 
from the Hook ; but for the Ruhning-hne, either 
ih clear or muddy Water, nine or ten Inches, and 
in a fendy Bottom, full of Wood, fbape your Lead 
iri the Diamond Fafliion, or that of a Barley-corn 
or 6val> and brine the Encjs very dole and frriooth 
to fhe Line f hut make it black, or the Brightness 
Will fore the Fife. • 

F 6 LEADING 
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LEADING of LINES. The fmall round Pel- 
Jet or Lead-fhot is beft, efpecially for ftony Rivers, 
and the Running Line. 

LEAP. Fifli are faid to leap when they fpring 
out of the Water, which is peculiar to Trout and 
Salmon. 

LEASH. Three ; as a Leafh of Jacks, Pike* 
Trout, &c. 

LEATHER-MOUTHED. Leather-mouthed 
Fifli are fuch as have their Teeth in their Throat; 
as the Chub, Barbel, Gudgeon, Carp, &c. 

LEDGER-BAIT. A Bait that is fixed or 
made to reft in one certain Place, when you (hall 
be abfent. It is beft to be a living one, a FHh or 
Frog. Of Fifh, a Roach or Dace is beft. Cut 
off the Fin on the Back and make an Incifion with 
a (harp Knife, between the Head and the Fin on 
the Back and put the Arming- wire of your Hook 
into it, and carrying it along his Back, unto the 
Tail, betwixt the Skin and the Body, draw out 
your Arming at another Scar near the Tail, and 
then tie him about it with Thread. 

LINES made of a forrel, chefnut, or brown- 
coloured Hair, are beft for Ground-angling, efpe- 
cially in muddy Water, they being not only the 
Colour of the Gravel or Sand, but of the Water 
r.felf. The white and grey, or dufkifh white 
Hair, is for clear Rivers and Waters. Your ' 
Hair thus fuited is not difcernible by the Fifh, 
and confequently will not fcare them ifrom your 
Bait, if your Lines are but of a juft and due 
Thicknels. 

It being impoflible always to have natural Hair 
of a Colour fui table to the Seafon and Water, 
Anglers fupply this Defeft by dying it. To 
rcakc a Brown, boil Walnut-leaves in Chamber- 
lye ; 
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lye ; or take Water, and diflblve fome Alum in 
it ; or mix ftrong Ale and Salt : In either of 
thefe foak the Hair well. 

The inner Bark of a Crab-tree boiled in Wa- 
ter with fome Alum, makes a pure yellow Co- 
lour, which is good when the Weeds rot, for 
thereby the Line looks like the Weeds. 

Another Yellow may be made with two Quarts 
of fmall Ale, and three Handfuls of Walnut- 
leaves ftamped therein. Let the Hair remain till 
it is as deep as you deilre it. 

N. B. The Hair you ufe for dying fliould be 
the beft white you can get. And obferve, that 
as the Weeds rot away in the Autumnal Months, 
September^ OSfober^ and November^ the yellow is 
then beft. The ruffe t or brown ferves all the 
Winter, and the bright natural Hair fuits beft 
for Summer. 

You muft furnifli yourfelf with an Instrument 
for twifting your Lines : Then cut off near an 
Handful of the bottom Part of the Hair ; turn 
the Top of one Hair to the Tail of another, 
which will caufe every Part to be equally ftrong; 
knot them at one End, and divide them into three 
Parts ; twift every Part by itfelf, and knot thera 
together, then put that End into the Cleft of 
your Twifting-Inftrument, four Inches (horter 
than your Hair j twine your Warp one way alike, 
and faften them in three Clefts, alike ftrait, then 
take out the other End and let it twine which 
wav it will, then ftrain it a little, and knot it 
before you take it out. When you have pre- 

Eared as many Links as will fuffice to make your 
,ine long enough, you muft then tie them toge- 
ther in a Water Knot, Dutch Knot, or Weaver's 
Knot, Then cut off the fliort Ends about the 

Breadth 
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Breadth of a Straw from the Knot, and thus the 
Line will be even, and fit for Fifhing. You 
may make the Top of your Line, and indeed all 
"of it, except two Yards next the Hook, of a 
coarfer Hair. Always let the Top of your Line, 
whether in muddy or clear Waters, be made of 
white Hair, becaufe the. Motion of the Line, 
when the Fifli bite, will be far more difcernible. 
Never ftrain your Hairs before they are made into 
a Line, for then they will fhrink, when ufed. 

To make the Line handfome, and to twift the 
Hair even and neat, gives it Strength : For if 
one Hair is long, and another (hort, the fhort 
one receiving no Strength from the long one* 
confequently breaks ; and then the other, as too 
weak, breaks alfo. Therefore twift them fldw- 
ly, and in twifling, keep them from entangling, 
which hinders their right plaiting or bedding to- 
gether: Twift them neither too hard nor too 
Sack, but even, fo as they may twine one with 
another, and no more. When you have tied 
your Lengths together with the Water-Knot, cut 
off the fhort Ends about the Breadth of a Straw 
from the Knot, that it may not undo in the 
ufing. 

Do not arm, fix, or whip Hooks to any Line, 
either for Ground or Ffy Angling, that confifls 
•of more than three or four Links, at the moft. 
The Top of the uppermoft Link having a fmall 
Loop, or Water-noofe, you may fix it to any 
Line, and as eafily remove it j there being ano- 
ther Water-noofe at the Bottom of your Line. 

To ahgle for Trbuts, Graylings, and Salmon- 
Smelts, with the Dub-fly; let the two firft 
Links next the Hook be but of one Hair a-piece: 
But the Hair miift be ftronjg, ahd of the thick 

Ends 
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Ends only, and chofen for the Purpofe. The 
next two Links of two Hairs, and next to thefe 
one of three Hairs ; at the Top of which have a 
Water-noofe, or Loop, to put your Line to ; 
which lowermpft Link conlifts of three Hairs, 
and has anotherWater-noofe at Bottom, or Hook- 
link, to fix your Fly to. Then let two of the 
next Links of your Line be four Hairs, and fo 
proceed, by increafing one or two Hairs till you 
come to fix or feven Hairs at the Top. Let the 
fingle Hairs, or three or four of the next Links, 
he of a white, or light Colour. 
' % The artificial Fly-line (hould be very ftrong at 
the Top ; by this means any young Angler will 
caft a Fly well, and quickly become an accurate 
Artift; and if he chances to fallen his Hook* 
and cannot come to loofen it, he will not lofe 
above one Link, or two at moft, though he pull 
to break it ; becaufe the Line is fo ftrong at the 
upper End. You may angle with ftronger Lines 
at the Caft-fly than at Ground, in a clear Water 
For the Trout. For in a clear Water at Ground 
for Trouts, Graylings, and Salmon Smelts, never 
ufe a Line made otherwife than with a fingle 
Hair at Hook, and fo on as above direfted ; only 
never have above four Hairs in any one Link of 
the Line. At the Bottom of every Line have a 
jTmall Water-noofe, or Loop, that you may hang 
on a Hook of any Size, whipt to a Line, con- 
fiding of two or three Links. 

In a muddy Water, or one difcoloured by Rairi f 
the Running-line {hould be half the Length of 
the Rod, more or lefs, and the two lowermoft 
Links of three Hairs a-piecc. Next fluuld be a 
Link of four Hairs, with a Loop or Watcr- 
noofe, to fatten it to another of the fame Num- 
ber, 
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bcr, having likewife a Water -noofe at its Bot- 
tom. Then proceed with Links, of five or fix 
Hairs a-piece, to the End. The three lowermoft 
Links, or Gildards, fhould be of a forrel, brown, 
or chefnut Colour. Your Cane or Reed-rod 
muft have a Top neither too ftiff, nor too (lender: 
The Rod to be about three Yards and a half 
long, and the Top about one Yard and a half, or 
two Yards, of Hazle, either in one or two Pieces, 
and five or fix Inches of Whalebone, made roum , 
fmooth, and taper. All this will make the Rod 
five Yards and a half long, or five Yards, at leafh 
The Line fhould have more Lead in a great, 
troublefome, rough River, than in one that is 
fmaller and more quiet : As near as may be, al- 
ways juft fo much as will fink the Bait to the 
Bottom, and permit its Motion, without any 
violent jogging on the Ground. Carry the Top 
of your Rod even with your Hand, beginning at 
the Head of the Stream, and letting the Bait run 
downwards as far as the Rod and Line will per- 
mit, the Lead dragging and rolling on the 
Ground. No more of the Line muft be in the 
Water than will permit the Lead to touch the 
Bottom ; for you are to keep the Line as ftrait 
as poffible, yet fo as not to raife the Lead from 
the Bottom. When you have a Bite, you may 
perceive it by your Hand and the Point of your 
Rod and Line : Then ftrike gently, and ftrait 
upwards ; firft allowing the Fifh, by a little 
flackening the Line, a fmall Time to take in the 
Bait. In a clear Water, indeed, it has been found 
beft to ftrike at the firft Biting of the Fifh, when 
you angle for Trout, Graylings, or Salmon Smelts. 
There are (if any Credit may be given to Re- 
port) many who in Italy will catch Swallows 

thus 9 
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thus, but more efpecially Martens. This Bird- 
Angler (lands on the Top of a Steeple to do it, 
and with a Line twice as long as I have fpoken 
of. A Hern, that conftaritly frequented one 
I lace, has been caught flying, with a Hook bait- 
ed with a big Minnow, or imall Gudgeon. The 
Line and Hook muft be.ftrong, and tied to fome 
loofe Staff, fo big that flie cannot fly away with 
it, and the Line not exceeding two Yards. 

LINE-CASES, the moft convenient are with 
twelve or fourteen Partitions therein, made of the 
fin eft thin Parchment, and ^ Flap to cover over 
the Edges, to prevent the lofing any thing out of 
them. In the feveral Partitions, keep Hooks ready 
whipt to Lines of two or three Gildards in Length, 
and ready leaded : Like wife fpare Links, Lines of 
all Lengths or Sorts, Silk of all Sorts and Colours, 
and fingle ftrong Hairs. Thefe Cafes lie in a fmall 
Room in the Pocket, and yet in one of them you 
may put all your Tackle ready fixed for the Run- 
ning Line in a muddy or a clear Water; in another, 
all the Tackling for Ground-Angling with the 
Float ; in another, which muft be large, the 
Angling-tackle for great Fifti, as Chub, Barbel, 
great Salmon \ in another, your Angling-tackle 
for Pike, which muft likewife be very large: So 
that when you travel from Home, you may angle 
any where for moft Sorts of Fifh at Ground, if 
you carry with you but a good Rod made of 
Hazle, and the Pieces put into each other, which 
will ferveyou alfo for a Walking-ftaff. 

LINK. A Link is two or more Hairs twifted 
together, and a Line is made of feveral Links, 
fattened together with a Fifherman's Knot. Never 
make a Link of two Hairs, as they are no fmaller 
till three. 

LOACH. 
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The Loach refembles a Gudgeon in Colour. 
Its Body is fmooth, foft, and flippery, with no dis- 
cernible Scales. 

They begin to fpawn in April among the Weeds, 
but as they do not all fpawn at the fame Time 
they are always in Sea fori, and are moil: commonly 
fwallowed alive, as being very reftorative. 

They are generally found in fmall, fwift, clear 
Brooks, and lie under Stones, Pieces of Wood, and 
fuch like Things, which they ufe as a Harbour. 

You may angle for him clofe to the Ground 
with a very fmall Hook, and a proportionable Red- 
worm. There is no Art in taking them, for all 
you have to do is to prevent them from running 
under fuch Places as will endanger your Tackle, 
and therefore they are to be pulled out immediately. 
They are good Baits for Pike, Pearch, Eel, and 
large Trout. 

LOAD. To put Shot, &c. to your Line. The 
beft Method to fplit a Shot is to lay it on the Infide* 
of a Knife-haft, and as you fhut it you may fplit 
it what Depth you pleafe without Danger of cut- 
ting it through. 

MAY-FLY. It is found by the Side of evert 
River. See Flies and Artificial Flies. It 
is bred of the Cad -worm, or Earth-bob* and is an 
excellent Bait for a Trout, or a Chub, five or fix 
upon a Hook, cither at Top or under Water; it 
is likewife a good Bait for Dace, either to dib with, 
or under Water, with a Shot juft fufficicnt to fink 
it ; you are to angle about fome Willow Bufh 

(oft 
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rhich they are ufually found,) frequently railing 
Bait 9 and letting it gently fink again. At 
this Fly makes his Appearance on the Water, 
till the Fifh are glutted with them you will 
Fail to have very good Sport by any of the 
e Methods. 

[ID- WATER-FISHING is with any live 
•bait, or Worm, or other Bait, at the Mid- 
or fomewhat lower, and fpmetimes again, 
in a Foot of the Surface 5 for Trout, Pike, 
ch, or Chub. If you angle for the latter with 
or fix Caterpillars, of fundry Sorts on a Hook 
Tiqie, you may take very large ones j they are 
xcellent Bait. 

MINNOW, or PINK. 




'he Minnow is twice as fmall as a Gudgeon, 
;resfteti Length bring about three Inches, 
1 April they caft their Spawn in fandy or gra- 
v Fords, where the Current is fwift and ftrong. 
-his fmall Fifti is ufually caught for a Bait, in 
r to take Pearch, Pike, Trout, or Salmon, 
begins to make his Appearance in March, and 
:inues vifible till September* when he retires to 
Mud, Weeds, and woody Places, for Security. 
never ftirs in the Night, nor in dark windy 
ather, becaufe the Trout at fuch Times is 
jing about for Food. 

lis Time of biting on a fair Day is from an 
ir after Sun-rifing until an Hour after Sun-fet. 
Baits are fmall Worms of any Sort \ and he is 
jht at Mid-water, or at the Bottom. In an- 
g for him it will be proper to ufe a Float. 

MOTH. 
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MOTH. There is a great one not unlike an 
Owl, with whitifh Wings on the Infide, and a 
yellowifh one the Outfide and Body ; they are 
feen flying in Gardens of a Summer's Evening, 
and are a lure killing Bait, if you dib for Chubs 
with them, particularly in the Evening. 

To make the Wings of an artificial one, life the 
brown Feather of a Mallard, very large; make 
the Body, with the Hair of a yel low ifh- coloured 
Englijb Land Spaniel, and a white Cock's Hackle 
over it. 

MUDDLE. Tomuddle, is toftiruptheMudor 

Sand with a Pole, &c. when you fifli for Gudgeons. 

MULLET. 




The Mullet is in Shape much like a Dare, 
and has a fiat Head with a fliarp Snout ; and when 
he is largtft his Size is above a Foot and a half long. 

He is faid to live upon Weeds and Mud ; how- 
ever it is certain that he abftains from Fifli. 

In the Beginning of the Summer he comes into 
the Rivers in the South of England every Tide, and 
returns back with it. The River Axe in Dnionjbirt, 
and jfrundsl'm SuJ/ix, are famous for this Fifli. In 
the Mcrfey they continue all Day, and in hot 
Weather feveral Days, even at neap, or no Tide*, 
they are commonly feen about large Sand-banks, 
in (hallow Water, in very great Shoals, and will 
even leap out of one Hole into another that is 
furrounded with Sand, and will fpring over a Net 
two Feet above Water, as the Fiibermen are 
drawing 
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drawing for them in the Merfey. They never fwitn 
farther up a River than where the Tide runs fait. 

The Italians make a Pickle with the Spawn* 
which they call Botargo^ in the following Manner. 
They take the whole Roes and cover them with 
Salt for about four or five Hours, then they prefs 
them between two Planks for a Day and a Night ; 
after which they wafh them, and fet* them in the 
Sun to dry for thirteen or fourteen Days, taking 
them in the Night-time. . They raife the Appetite, 
provoke Thirft, and give a true Relifh to Wine. 

They are bold Feecfers, and are to be caught 
with moft Flies that allure the Trout. Within 
two Feet of the Bottom they will take the Lob- 
worm, or the Marfh-worm ; but your Tackle muft 
be ftrong, for they ftruggle hard for their Lives. 

NIBBLE. A Fifli is faid to nibble when he 
does not take the Bait freely. 

NIGHT-ANGLING, for the Trout. You 
muft have a ftrong Line and large. Hook, always 
proportioning your Hook to your Bait, and he 
muft have time to gorge it. He will take almoft 
any Bait. 

NIGHT HOOKS fhould be thus laid : Pro- 
cure a fmall Cord fixteen Yards long, and at equal 
Diftances tie to it five or fix Hempen Lines, of 
theThicknefs of theTrowling-line, about eighteen 
Inches long a-piece, fattening them in fuch a 
Manner as you may eafily remove or put them to 
again. To each of thele whip a Hook, and bait 
it with a Minnow, Loach, or Bull-head, his Gill- 
fins cut off ; or, for want of them, with a fmall 
Gudgeon, a fmall Roach, a Piece of Seven Eyes, 
of about an Inch, and the brighteft coloured you 
can get, which is much the moft preferable Bait 
for Eels, or one of the fmall Brood of Eels ; or 

witU 
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with Beef, or the Pith and Marrow yj an Ox or 
Cow's Back-bone. If you bait witn any Fifh, 
put the Point of the Hook in at the Tail and out 
at the Mouth, the Head of the Fifli refting on the 
Hook's Bent j and cover the Point of the Hook 
with a fmall Worm : Then to one End of the 
Cord faften a Stone, or a Lead Weight of about 
two Pounds, -and throw it crofe the River in fotnfc 
ftill Deep, or at the Tail or Side of a deep Stream. 
Faften the other End to Tome Bough or Stick on 
the Water-bank you ftand on ; and in the Morn- 
ing you will feldom fail to find Fifh enfnared. Ufe 
a great FMh Needle to draw the Line through the 
Bait, and out at its Tail, and then let it flip down 
to the Hook's Bent, the Head being downwards, 
tying the Tail to the Line with Thread, and the 
Top of the Hemp Line to the Cord. 

Eels, Chubs, large Trouts, and Pike, are taken 
this Way ; But if you lay for Pike, keep the Bait 
with a Float about a Foot from the Bottom. For 
other Fifli let it touch the Bottom. Your great 
Lob- worm is as good a Bait as any for Night- 
Hooks ; only if you lay them in Rivers, perhaps 
the fmall Fifli may pull your Bait off, and mifs be- 
ing taken. Therefore Minnows, Loaches, Bull- 
heads, fmall Gudgeons, Bleak, fmall Roach, fmall 
Dace, Seven-Eyes, &c. are the mod certain to 
fucceed. 

OAK-FLY is known alfo by the Names of the 
Afh-fly and the Woodcock-fly ; in Shropjhire it is 
called the Cannon or Downhill-fly ; and in Lan- 
cajhire the Down- looker. It holds good from the 
Beginning of May to the End of Auguji^ it is of a 
brownifh Colour, and ufually found on the Body 
of an Oak, or Afli, ftanding with his Head down- 
wards towards the Root of the Tree, and is a very 

good 
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good Bait for a Trout. And to make fpeedy Work f 
put it long Ways on the Hook, and at the Point a 
Cod-bait, and let them fink fix Inches or a Foot 
into the Water, raife it gently, and having a fhort 
dibbing Line, you need not fear Trouts in clear 
Water ; and inftead of a Cod-bait, if you have it 
hot, you may ufe an Oak-worm or Green-grub f 
dub it with black Wool and Ifabella coloured Mo- 
hair, and bright brownifh Bears Hair warped on 
With yellow Silk, but the Head of an Afh-colour 5 
others dub it with an Orange-tawney and black 
Ground ; others with blackifh Wool and Gold- 
twift, the Wings of the Brown of a Mallard's Fea- 
ther : The Body may be made of a Bittern's Fea- 
ther, and a Woodcock's Wing. A Bittern's Fea- 
ther makes a good Wing. 

OBSERVATIONS. When the Nights prove 
dark, cloudy, or windy, and the Moon fhincs little, 
or hot at all, next Day there will be little or no 
Sport, except at fmall ones : For Trout and great 
Fifli then range about to devour others. 

In fmall, clear, and (hallow Brooks, where the 
Mills ftand and keep up the Water, you will fel- 
dom catch Fifli at Ground or Fly ; for Fifh, efpe- 
cially Trouts, dare not then come out of their 
Hold, by reafon of the Shallownefsof the Water, 
and that the Water then brings no Aliment with it. 

Obferve, that when you angle in a clear Water, 
either for Trouts, Graylings, or Salmon Smelts, 
if you have fo much Dexterity as to do it with a 
Angle Hair for two Links next your Hook, you 
will certainly catch three Trouts for one, againft 
any that angle with three Hairs next the Hook. 
And though you may now and then lofe a great 
Trout by his breaking your Line, yet if you had 
not been fo fmall tackled, ten to one he had never 

bit, 
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"bit, and the Number of Bites will compenfate the 
Lofs. You may fifii with lefs Hazard at Bottom 
than at Top with fine Tackle, becaufe a Trout at 
Fly (hoots with a rapid Agility at your Bait, and 
from you when he hath taken it, with his Head 
generally downwards ; but at the Ground, or Mid- 
Water, he takes the Bait gently, and glides away 
far more leifurely. 

Fifli take all Sorts of Baits moft eagerly and 
freely, and with the leaft Sufpicion, when you pre- 
fent them in fuch Order and Manner as Nature 
affords them, or as the Fifh themfelves ufually take 
them. Some are peculiar to certain Countries and 
Rivers, of which every Angler may, in his own 
Place, make proper Obfervation. Several of the 
foregoing Baits will be taken in fome particular 
Rivers, and not in others $ and the fame Baits are 
taken earlier in fome Rivers than others, and (boner 
or later in fome Years than others. 

Wherever you can find large Shoals of Fifh, 
(except about their Spawning Time,) they will 
bite if you ufe proper Baits ; mh with a fine Line 
in a ftrong Current, which will require a lefs 
Quantity of Lead \ if you angle for fmall Fifh at 
Ground, ufe a Line of fingle Hairs, and a Float 
made of Sea Gull Feathers. Whilft you are 
angling, do not give them more Baiting than will 
keep them together ; and if you intend to angle in 
the Morning, bait well the Evening before, and 
likewife in the Morning, if you intend to angle in 
the Evening. 

The beft Hours, in general Efteem, to angle in 
a clear Day and Water, from about the 10th of 
April until the End of Augufi y is from Sun-rife till 
half an Hour after Ten o'Clock, and from half an 
Hour after Two o'Clock until Sun-fet. But if the 

Day 
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Day be dark, cloudy, gloomy, or lowring, efpe- 
cially if at fuch a Time alio a gentle Breeze blow 
from any Quarter but the Eaft, you will not fail 
of catching Fifli in any Hour of the Day. But in 
March* the Beginning of April* September* and all 
tbe Winter Months, you may angle all the Day, 
from about one. Hour after Sun-rife, until about 
half an Hour before Sun-fet, either in a muddy or 
clear Water ; and you may even angle all the 
Day in a muddy Water, from the Middle of April 
until the End of Auguji^ though early in the Morn- 
ing and late in the Evening are .beft. 

When Trouts leap out of the Water, and Pikes 
fhoot in purfuit of other Fifli, they will bite well, 
if you angle with Tackle and Baits proper for the 
Scafon and Fifli. 

When Floods have carried away all the Filth 
that the Rain had warned from the higher 
Grounds into the River, fo that the River keep- 
eth its ufual Sounds, and is of a wheyifh, chef- 
nut, brown, or Ale Colour, it is then good to 
angle at Ground. 

A little before any Fifti fpawn, they come into 
the gravelly, iandy Fords, to rub and loofen their 
JBellies, and then and there they bite well. 

At the Conflux of Rivers, and where it ebbs 
and flows, Fifli fometimes bite very well, but in 
the Ebb molt ufually; and alio at the Pointing of 
a Tide. 

In February* March^ the Beginning of April* 
September y and all the Winter Months, Fifh 
bite beft in the Sun-fhiny, warm, and middle 
Part of the Day, no Wind ftirring, and the Air 
clear. 

Fifh rife beft at the Fly after a Shower that has 
not muddied the Water, yet has beaten the Gnats 

G and 
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and Flies into the River. You may, in fiicb a 
Shower, obfervethem to rife much, if you can but 
•endure the Rain. 

In calm, clear, and Star-light Nights, efpecially 
if the Moon fhines, great Fifh, Trouts efpecially, 
are as wary and fearful as in dark, gloomy, and 
windy Days. But if the next Day prove dark, 
cloudy, gloomy, and windy, and the Water in 
order, you may be fure of Sport, if there be 
Plenty of Fiflb in the River. 

Morning and Evening are beft for Ground-line, 
for a Trout, or other Fifli, in clear Weather and 
Water : But in dark, cloudy Weather, or muddy 
Water, you may angle at Ground all Day. 

Great Fi£h, as Trouts in particular, feed moft in 
the Night, efpecially if it be dark, or windy; and 
they bite not the next Day, unlefs it proves dark or 
windy, and then a little in the Afternoon only. 

All .Fifh bite keener and better, efpecially in 
Summer, in fwift, rapid, ftony, and gravelly Ri- 
vers, than in thofe that run gently, and glide in 
Slime and Mud. 

In little Brooks that fall into larger Rivers, 
where the Tide comes up only in frefli Waters, 
or Waters a little brackifh ; if you begin at the 
Mouth of fuch Brooks, juft as the Tide comes in, 
and go up with the Head of the Tide, and return 
with the Ebb, you may take many good Trouts ; 
and if the Tide do not foul the Water, they will 
rife at the Fly ; or if you come immediately after a 
Shower that hath raifed the Water, or juft as any 
Mill- water begins to come down, and fo proceed 
with theJCourfe of the Current, Trouts will bite 
eagerly, becaufe, expe&ing the Water to bring 
down Food with it, they come forth to feek it. 

When 
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When Rains raife the Rivers, and keep them 
for fomeTime above their ordinary Height, Trouts 
leave the largeft Rivers, and retire into fuch fmall 
Brooks as are almoft dry in hot Summers ; and in 
fuch Brooks you fhould then angle for them. 
They generally quit the great Rivers at Michael- 
mas* and go into fmall Rivulets to fpawn, and are 
frequently there deflroyed by idle and diforderly 
Fellows, with groping or otherwife, which does 
more Injury to the Breed of Fiih, than all the 
Summer s Angling. 

PANNIER. A Gottveniency made of flit O- 
fiers, or Withy, to be the mote light, in which the 
Angler carries all the Tools and Tackle he makes 
ufeof. 

PASTES are varioufly compounded, alrnoft ac- 
cording to the Angler's own Fancy ; but there 
ihould always be a little Cotton Wool, fliaved 
Xint, or fine Flax, to keep the Parts of it together, 
that it may not fall off the Hook. White Bread 
and Honey will make a proper Pafte for Carp and 
Tench. Fine white Bread alone, with a little 
Water, will ferve for Roach and Dace ; and Mut- 
ton Suet and foft new Cheefe for a Barbel. Strong 
Cheefewith a. little Butter, and coloured yellow 
with Saffron, will make a good Winter Pafte for a 
Chub. 

Other Paftes are made as follow : Take Bean- 
flour, or, if that is not to be got, Wheat-flour, 
and the tendered Part of the Leg of a young Rab- 
bit, Whelp, or Kitten ; as much Virgins- wax and 
Sheep-fuet : Beat them in a Mortar till they are 
perfe&ly incorporated; then, with a little clarified 
Honey, temper them before the Fire into a Pafte. 
Some omit the Bean and Wheat-flour, others the 
Virgins-wax and Sheep-fuet, only when they ule 
it for Carp. G 2 Take 
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Take Sheep's Blood, Cheefe, fine White-bread, 
and clarified Honey : Make all into a Pafte. 

Take Cherries without Stones, Sheep's Blood, 
fine Bread, and Saffron to cdlour it with, and make 
a Pafte. 

Take fat old Cheefe, ftrong Rennet, Mutton 
Kidney Suet, Wheat-flour, and An ni feed- water; 
beat them all into a Pafte. If it be f6r Chub, add 
fome roafted Bacon. 

Take the fatteft old Cheefe, the ftrongeft Ren- 
net, Mutton Sidney Suet, and Turmerick reduced 
into a fine Powder ; work all into a Pafte. Add 
the Turmerick only till the Pafte becomes of a 
very fine yellow Colour. This is excellent for 
Chub, as are alfo the two following : 

Take fome of the oldeft and ftrongeft Chefbire 
-Cheefe you can get, the Crumb of a fine Manchet, 
or French Roll, and fome Sheep's Kidney S«et : 
Put thefe in a Mortar, and beat them into a Pafte, 
adding as much clarified Honey as will be fufficient 
to fweeten it. 

Take a few Shrimps or Prawns, pujl off their 
Shells and Skins, and beat the clear Meat in a 
Mortar, with a little Honey, till it becomes a 
Pafte. When you bait with a Piece of this, let the 
Point of the Hook be but lightly covered. 

Take fine Flour and Butter, with Saffron to 
colour it, and make a Pafte for Roach and Dace. 

But among all the Variety of Paftes, there is 
none fo often ufed as that fimple and plain one 
1 made with white Bread and Milk, which requires 
only clean Hands. 

The following Obfervations concerning Paftes 
may be of Ufe to a young Angler, being all found- 
ed on Experience. 

In September, and all the- Winter Months, when 

you 
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Jro\X angle fbftChub, Carp, and Bream with Pafte, 
et the Bait be as big as a large Hazle-nut : But 
for Roach and Dace, the Bignefs of an ordinary 
Bean is fufficient. 

You may' add to any Pafte, Afla-fcetida, Oil of 
Polypody of the Oak* Oil of Ivy, Oil of Peter, 
Gum Ivy, and many other Things, which fome- 
times wonderfully increafe your Sport. 

When you angle with Pafte, you fliould chufe a 
Hill Place, and ufe a Quill-float, a fmail Hook, a 
quick Eye, a nimble Rod and Hand. The fame 
Rule holds with regard to all tender Baits. 

N. B. The Spawn of any Fifli, (Salmon efpcci- 
ally,) beat to a Pafte, or boiled till fo hard as to hang 
on the Hook ; or the Fle(h of any Fifh beat to 
Pafte, or cut into fmall Bits, is a choice Bait for 
almoft all Fifh. 

Take Cocculus Indicus, finely pounded*- four 
Ounces,, mix it with Cummin, old Cheefe, and 
Wheat-flour, about two Ounces of each, work 
them into a Pafte with white Wine, then divide 
it into Pieces about the Size of Peafe, which throw 
into ftanding Waters.* all that tafte will prefently 
be ftupified and fwim to the Top, fo that you may 
catch them with your Hands. 

N. B. Some ufe Brandy inftead of Wine, and put 
Nux Vomica, finely grated, into the Compofition. 

Take Goats Blood, Barley Meal, and Lees of 
fweet white Wine, mix them with the Lungs of 
a Goat, boiled and pounded fine ; make the whole 
into Pills, which throw into Ponds or Pits, and 
you may foon catch the Fifh, who will prove in- 
toxicated. 

PATER-NOSTER-LINE. Six or eight very 
fmall Hooks tied along a Line, one half Foot above 
each othesv 
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Called in Cumbtrland, Baric, is generally, when 
full grown, about twelve or fourteen Inches long ; 
fometimes, though but feldom, they attain to fifteen, 
which is an extraordinary Size. 

This Fifh is Hog-backed, and rather broad than 
otherwife. The Colour inclines a little to a dufky 
Yellow, with five or fix blackiih Places like Girdles 
proceeding from the Back towards the Belly. 

The Flclli of this Fifh is firm and of an agree- 
able Tafte, of eafy Pigeftion, and very wholefome j 
but the Liver is ufually thrown away, hecaufe it is 
apt to be meafly. 

They fpawn but once a Year, and that Is the 
latter End of February. Some think the Male is 
to be diftinguifhed from the Female by the Fins 
being of a deeper Red, 

The mod natural Places for this Fifh are Rivers, 
and yet he will live and thrive well enough when 
fhut up in a Pond. In the Day-time he does not 
feem to be fond of any particular Haunt, became 
he is almoil continually roving about in quell of 
Food, being a very voracious Fifh : And yet they 
are more likely to be found under the Hollow of a 
Bank, the Piles of Bridges, Stumps of Trees, or in 
a gentle Stream of a middling Depth. In the 
Night, indeed, they retire to a Place of Repofe, 
which if you are fo lucky as to difcover, early in 
the Morning you have a fair Chance to take them 
all, for they bite very boldly, and generally herd 
together! 
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together, and the taking of one does not difcourage 
the reft from falling into the fame Danger. 

It will be to no Purpofe to angle for this Fifli 
before the Mulberry-tree begins to bud, that is, 
before the Spring is fo far advanced as to put the 
Fruit out of danger of being killed by nipping 
Frofts ; and for the fame Reafon he always bites 
beft in warm Weather ; yet, in the very midft of 
Summer he is fooneft taken in cool, cloudy, and 
windy Weather, and you may angle for him any 
Time of the Day, but you will be more likely to 
fucceed from Seven to Ten in the Morning, and 
from Two till Sunfet in the Afternoon, or later. 

The moft likely Baits are Worms, Minnows, 
and fmall Frogs ; but the moft fure killing is the 
Brandling-worm, two upon the Hook at a Time, 
well fcoured in Mofs, unlefs it be in the Mole, and 
fome other Rivers that run into the Thames^ where 
Minnows are fcarce. But they are not very nice in 
the choice of their Feed, and. have even often 
been caught with a Fly in Fifhing for Trout ; and 
fometimes a Brace at a time have been caught in 
Angling for Gudgeons with two Hooks baited with 
Rea-worms. They will take their own Gills very 
well. 

They take the Bait beft within a Foot of the 
Ground, and fwallow it inftantly, becaufe they 
.have, the largeft Mouth, in Proportion to their 
Size, of any other Fifh. However, when you fifli 
with a Minnow or Frog, they fhould have a little 
more Time before you ftrike, than when you bait 
with a Worm. 

The Pearch is a FHh that ftruggles hard for his 

Life, and confequently yields the Angler much 

Diverfion : When a Pearch is purl'ued by the Pike, 

. be fets up his prickly Fins, and often faves himfdf 

G 4 from 
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from being (wallowed. If you find that you have 
a Bite from a large one, give him a little Time to 
gorge the Bait \ but if it is a fmall one you may 
ftrike inftantly, efpecially if your Bait be a Brand- 
ling. 

He will bite at a Worm, a Minnow, or a little 
Frog 5 of which you may find many in Hay-time : 
Of Worms, the Lob-worm or the Brandling is 
taken to be the bcft* being well fcoured in Mofs or 
Fennel ; and next the Worm that lies under a Cow- 
turd with a blueifh Tail. He will alio take the 
Red -worm and the Dew- worm. . 

When the Pearch bites, be fure you give him 
Time enough to pouch the Hook, for there was* 
fcarce ever any Angler that gave him too much. 
Some, in Angling for Pearch, will fufier their Bait 
to touch the Ground, efpecially when they fiib 
with a Worm. The Turning of the Water, or 
Eddy, m a good Gravel-fcour, is an excellent Place 
for aport. Your Tackle fhould be ftrong, becaufe, 
in fiftiing for Pearch, Pikes are often taken. Bait the 
Ground over Night with Lob- worms cut in Pieces. 

The following Directions in Angling for Pearch 
with a Worm, may be worth obferving : In March 
ufe the Red- worm at the Bottom : In Jpril, the 
-Oak-worm, a young Frog with his Feet cut ofly 
or a Red-fnail : In Adiay 9 the Dock-worm, or the 
Bait that breeds on the Ofier-leaf, the Oak-leaf,. 
and the Hawthorn : In June, the Red-worm with 
the Head cut off, and a Cod-bait put before it, OF 
the Dor : In July* the large Grafhopper, or Dung- 
hill-grub : In AugiiJI? and the fallowing Month*, 
Red- worms, or Brandlings; at any Time two or 
three Gentles. 

He has been often fiihed for with two Hooks 
and a live Minnow with good Succeft. The Hooks 

have 
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have been tied to Silk, one of which is put through 
the Upper Jaw, and the other through the Middle 
of the Back. , 

When yon bait with a Frog, thruft the Hook 
through its Leg near the Thigh, and when you 
throw it into the Water keep it from the Shore as 
much as poffible, for it will be for making thither 
unlets prevented. 

As the Pearch generally fwallows the Bait, and 
as it is difficult '<&> get the Hook out of his Entrails 
without breaking the Line, it will be neceflary to 
carry an Infijument in your Pocket which is called 
a Gorge, It may be made of Iron, or Wood, 
about fix Inches long and Half an Inch thick, with 
a Hollow at the Extremity. This hollow End 
you are to thruft down the Throat of the Fifh till 
you feel the Hook* at th? fame Xiftie kqeping.your 
Line ftrait, left the Hook mould catch again ; when 
you have diCengag^d it with this Inftruinent, yon 
may draw them both out carefully together. 

PERRI WINKLES, taken out of the Shell, are 
good Baits for Roach in the River Thames, as are 
likewife Shrimps uncafed for the Pike and Chub. 
PIKE, :t U C,E, or PICKEREL. 




The Pike is a very voracious Fifh, and Often 
grows to an enormous Size. In a Ditch near 
JVaUzngford two were caught, one of which, being 
the Milter, weighed fifty-one Pound, and the 
Spawner fifty feven. The Ditch runs into the 
Thames i and they retired thither in order to fpawn. 

The Make of a Pike is long, the Head is flat, 
the Back fquare j the Snout very prominent, al- 

G 5 mod 
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mofl like the Bill of a Duck, and the lower Jaw is 
longer than the upper. The Mouth is very wide, 
and the Tail forked. His Body is covered with 
fmall thick Scales, moiftened on the Edges with a 
Kind of Mucus, which may be eafily wiped off; 
to this Mucus is owing that greenifh Caft which 
we behold in this Fifh, and the younger he is the 
greener he appears. If the Back and Sides are 
placed towards the Light, there appears fomething 
of a golden Hue. The Sides arefpotted whh yellow, 
and the Belly with white. On the Tail there are 
dufky Spots and reddifh Lines, efpecially towards 
the Corners. The Teeth ifi the lower Jaw are 
crooked, in the upper there are none, but on the 
Palate there is a triple Row. The Tongue is 
broad, black, a little forked, and rough with 
Teeth. The Eyes are of a Gold Colour, and 
feem to be a little funk into the Head ; and there- 
fore the moft commodious Way of holding him is, 
by putting the Fore-finger into one Eye, and the 
Thumb into the other. The Head and Gills are 
fpotted with Variety of fmall Holes. 

The Liver is of a pale Flefh-colour. The Gall- 
bladder is joined to the upper Part of the Liver, and 
is emptied into the Gut by a long Dud; the Gall 
itfclf is of a greenifh Yellow. The Spleen is of a 
blackifh Colour, and almofl triangular.. The 
Heart is of the fame Figure. The Gut is covered 
with Fat, and is folded back three Times. The 
Stomach is large, and wrinkled on thelnfide. 

This Fifh is of fo vor*. :ious a Nature, that he 
will fwalJow another Fifh a] moft as big as himfelf. 
There are feveral Stories related by Gejner y and 
others, concerning his ravenous Difpofltion. Cer- 
tain it is, they will not fpare their own Kind ; and 
if the Pearch fares better than other Fifh, it is only 

oa 
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on Account of its prickly Fins ; for they will fome- 
times take them crofs-wife in their Mouths, and 
when it is dead, and its Fins laid flat, they will 
fwallow it Head foremoft. 

A Pike catched vaBarn-Meer (a large ftanding 
Water in Cbejhire^) was an Ell long, and weighed 
thirty-five Pounds; it was prefented to Lord 
Cholmondeley^ who ordered it to he put into a 
Canal in the Garden, wherein were Abundance of 
feveral Sorts of Fifli. About twelve Months after 
his Lordfhip drawed the Canal, and found that 
this overgrown Pike had devoured all the Fifh, 
except one large Carp, that weighed between nine 
and ten Pounds, and that was bitten in feveral 
Places. The Pike was then put into the Canal 
again, together with Abundance of Fifh with him 
to feed upon, all which he devoured in lefs than 
a Year's time ; and was obferved by the Gardener 
and Workmen thpre to take the Ducks, and other 
Water-fowl, under Water ; whereupon they fhot 
Magpies and Crows, and threw them into the 
Canal, which the Pike took before their Eyes : Of 
this they acquainted their Lord, who thereupon 
ordered the Slaughterman to fling in Calves Bel- 
lies, Chicken Guts, and fuch like Garbage, to 
him, to prey upon ; but being foon after negle&ed, 
he died, as fuppofed, for Want of Food. 

The Pike ufually feeds on Fifh or Frogs, and 
fometimes on a Weed of his own, called Pickerel- 
weed. It is a vulgar Error, that Pikes are bred of 
this Weed. They who maintain it, aflert, that 
where none have been put into Ponds, yet they 
have been there found in Abundance ; and that 
there has always been Plenty of that Weed in 
fuch Ponds. But this, admit it be true, is far 
from being a fufficient Argument againft an uni- 

G 6 verfal 
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verfal Law of Nature, which holds in Vf^eta* 
bles as well as Animals, that nothing can be 
produced but by the Seed of its own Species-. 
Even the Flies in corrupted Flefli are no otherwifc 
the Effecl: of that Corruption, than as it ferves 
-them for a proper Neft and Nourifliment. And 
doubtlefs, by Parity of Reafon, there will be more 
Pikes found where there is a Plenty of this their 
favourite Weed, than in any other Place, without 
the Weed's contributing" in the Ieaft to their ori- 
ginal Production. 

The ufual Time of Spawning is in March) 
fometimes fooner, if the Spring be forward. They 
retire into Ditches, as is fuppofed, that other FMh 
may not devour their Spawn. They are. prodi- 
gious Breeders ; Baltner reckoned no lefs than 
a hundred and forty-eight thou fan d Eggs of Spawn 
•in one Row. They grow faft while young, for 
in the firft Year only they grow to the Length. of 
iixteen Inches, if the Brook be clear in which they 
are fpawned. When he comes to be thirty Inches 
he is at a Stand, and then thrives in Thicknefc. It 
is a very uncommon Sight to meet with one full 
four Feet long. 

• They are in Seafon all the Year, except in 
Spawning- time, and about fix Weeks after it; 
therefore February^ March y Aprils and May 9 are 
the worft Months, but efpecially March and April) 
for in Part of the other Months, at leaft, they may 
be in pretty good Order, efpecially the Male. 

The Flefh is white, firm, dry, and fweet, efpe- 
cially of a River Pike. Some think the larger they 
grow the more agreeable is their Tafte. But 
fome think, when they weigh more than twelve 
Pounds they hav'e a Sort of Ranknefs > and* under 
three they are flabby and infipid. 

The 
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The Pike is fond of a quiet, (hady, unfrequent- 
ed Water, and lurks in the Midft of Weeds, Flags,, 
or Bull-rufhes: Yet he often makes Excurfions 
from thence, and ranges about in fearch of Prey, 
In Winter and cold Weather he lies deep, and neat 
the Bottom, but as the Weather grows warm he 
frequents the Shallows* In a very hot, clear, 
fultry Day he may be feea lying on the Surface of 
the Water, bat then you cannot tempt him with 
any Bait. 

His beft biting Time is early in the Morning 
and late in the Evening, when there is a bride 
Wind, and where the Water is clear. If they bite 
at all they will take the Bait at firft, it is therefore 
needlefs to throw it often into the fame Place. 

He will take, any Sort of Bait, except a Fly; 
-but the principal are young Roach, Dace, Gud* 
geotis, Minnows, Loaches, and Bleak ; in July, 
•young Frogs and Salmon-fmelts are proper ; and 
in Winter the Fat of Bacon. Your Baits in gen<s- 
ral fhould be frefli, fweet, and clean, and if you 
expect to catch large ones, let not your Balls be 
too faiall, otherwise you may fpend a great deal of 
Time to no purpofe. 

The beft of the Water- frogs for a Pike is the 
ydloweft that you can get, for that the Pike will 
feoneft take : And that your Frog may continue 
long alive, put your Hook into its Mouth, (which 
you may eafily do from the Middle of April to 
Augufty when the Frog's Mouth clofes up, and 
continues -fo for at leaft fix Months,) and out at his 
Gills, and then with a fine Needle and Silk faften 
the upper Part of his Leg with only one Stitch to 
the Arming-wire of your Hook, or tie it gently 
above the upper Joint to the armed Wire, being 
careful to hurt bioa as litole as poffible. 

There 
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There are feveral Ways of Fitting for a Pike, 
but the principal are Trowling, Trimmer-angling, 
and Snap-angling. 

In Trowling the Line fhould be made of green 
Silk, or Thread, and fhould be forty Yards long, 
or more, if the River be broad* Very great Care 
fhould be taken that your Line may run freely out ; 
for if it knots, or tangles, and by that means checks 
the Motion of the Pike as he runs away with the 
Bait, he will let it go, and will not be prevailed 
upon to take it again very foon, unlefs he be hun- 
gry indeed. When you have fixed your Bait on 
your Hook, with as little Damage to it as poffible, 
caft it up and down fuch Places as you imagine 
the Pike frequents, letting it fink a confiderable 
Depth before you pull it up again. When the Pike 
comes, you may fometimes perceive it by a Motion 
in the Water, or at leaft you may feel him, which 
is the fame thing. When this happens, your Bufi- 
nefs is to give him Line enough, that he may have 
free Scope to go where he pleafes, without the leaft 
Check, for the Reafons above-mentioned. When 
he is got into his Hold, there let him lie till you 
perceive the Line move, and then you may con- 
clude he has pouched the Bait ; then wind up your 
Line till you think it is aim oft ftraight, and with a 
nimble Jerk, contrary to the Way the Pike takes, 
hook, and land him as foon as you can. 

A Trimmer is made ufe of in the ftill Part of a 
River, or in a Pond, Meer, or Canal. Your Bait, 
which fhould be a young Roach, Dace, or Gud- 

!;eon, may hang about Mid-water, and may be 
eft to itfelf while you are fifhing elfewhere. By 
this Artifice one Peribn may do as much Execution 
as if he had a Companion along with him, with 
little or no additional Trouble to himfelf. For 

further 
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Further Dire&ions, fee Trowling under the Ar- 
ticle Angling. 

A Snap is generally two large Hooks placed 
Back to Back, and a Pearch-hook in the Middle to 
bang your Bait upon. When you make ufe of it, 
take a Gudgeon, Dace, or (mall Roach, and fix it 
to the fmall Hook, by running it under the Back- 
fin ; then let it fwitn down the Current, and when 
you perceive the Float to be drawn under Water, 
you may conclude the Pike has laid hold of it ; 
therefore give it a (mart Jerk, and without giving 
him Time to play, keep your Line always ftraight, 
drawing him towards the Shore as foon as you can 
without breaking your Tackle, and then with your 
Landing-net throw him out of the Water. It will 
always be the mpft prudent Method to have Gimp 
or Brafs-wire next your Hook, and your Line to 
be rather (hotter than the Rod. 

Note, That in Trowling, the Head of theBait- 
fi(h muft be at the Bent of the Hook, and muft 
come out at or near his Tail* But the eilential Dif- 
ference between thefe two Methods is, that in the 
former, the Pike is always fuffered to pouch or 
fwallow the Bait ; but, in the latter, you are to_ 
ftrike as foon as he has taken it. 

The common Trowling-book, for a living Bait, 
confiftsof two large Hooks, with one common Shank, 
made of one Piece of Wire, of about three quarters 
of an Inch long, placed Back to Back, fo that the 
Points may not (land in a right Line, but incline 
fo much inwards, as that they with the Shank may 
form an Angle, little lefs than equilateral. At the 
Top of the Shank is a Loop left in the bending the 
Wire to make the Hook double, through which is 
put a ftrong twilled Brafs-wire, of about fix Inches 
long i and to this is looped another fuch Link, but 

both 
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both fo loofe, that the Hook and the lower Link 
may have Room to play : To the End of the Line 
faften a Steel-fwivel. 

But there is a Sort of Trowling-hook different 
from that already defer ibed, and to which it is 
thought preferable, which will require another 
.Management; this is no more than two fingle 
{looks • tied Back to Back, with a ftrong Piece of 
Gkrif> between the Shanks ; in the whipping the 
>H< '^ks'and the Gimp together make a fmall Loop, 
and take into it two Links of Chain of about an 
eighth of an Inch Diameter ; and into the lower 
Link, by means of a fmall Staple of Wire, fatten 
' by the greater End a Bit of Lead, of a conical 
Figure, and fomewhat {harp at the Point. Thefe 
Hooks are to be had at the Fifhing-tftckle Shops* 
.ready fitted up, . 

This latter Kind of Hook is to be thus ordered, 
viz. Put the Lead into the Mouth of the Bait-fifh, 
*nd. few it, up ; the Fi(h will live fome Time, ami 
will fwim with near the fame Eafe as if at Liberty* 
But if you trcwl with a dead Bart, as fome. dp, Id! 
the Shank he about fix Inches long, and' leaded 
from the Middle as low as the Bent of the Hfoofc* 
to which a Piece of very ftrong Gimp m*& fee 
^ftCnedi, by a "Staple, and two Links of Chain ; 
the Shank mull be barbed like a Dart, and the 
Lead a quarter of an Inch fquare : The Batb of 
the Shank muft ftand like the Fluke of an Anchor, 
which is placed in a contrary Direction to that ef 
4he Stock. Let the Gimp be about a Foot long, 
and to the End thereof fix a Swivel. To bait it, 
thruft the Barb of the Shank into the Mouth of 
the Bait -full, and bring it out at his Side near the 
Tail ; when the Barb is thus brought through, it 
cannot return, and the Ytik will lie perfectly 

flraight ; 
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ftraight ; a Circuroftance that renders the Trouble 
of tying the Tail unneceflary. 

There is yet another Sort of Trowling-hook, 
which is, indeed, no other than what moil Writers 
on this Subject have mentioned ; whereas the other*, 
here defcribed, are late Improvements ; and this h 
a Hook either fingle or double, with a long Shank, 
leaded about three Inches up the Wire with a Piece 
of Lead about a quarter of an Inch fquare at the 
greater or lower End : Fix to the Shank an armed 
Wire about eight Inches long ; to bait this Hook, 
thruft your Wire into the Mouth of the Fifh, quite 
through his Belly, and out at his Tail, placing the 
Wire fo as that the Point of the Hook may be even 
with the Belly of the Bait-fifh; and then tie the 
Tail of the Fifh With ftrong Thread to the Wire. 
Some fatten it with a Needle and Thread, which is 
a neat Way* 

Both with the Trowl, and at the Snap, cut away 
one of the Fins of the Bait-fifh clofe at the Gills* 
and another behind the Vent on the contrary Sides 
which will make it play the better. 

The Bait being thus fixed, is to be thrown in, 
and kept in conftant Motion in the Water, fome- 
times fuffered to fink, then gradually raifed ; now 
drawn with the Stream, and then againft it 5 fo as 
to counterfeit the Motion of a fmallFifh in fwim- 
ming. If a Pike is near, he miftakes the Bait for a 
living Fifh, feizes it with prodigious Greedinefs, 
goes off with it to his Hold, and in about ten Mi- 
nutes pouches it. When he has thus fwallowed 
the Bait, you will fee the Line move, which is the 
Signal for (hiking him j do this with two lufty 
Jerks, and then play him. 

Chufe to Trowl in clear, and not in muddy, Wa- 
ter, and in windy Weather, if the Wind be not 
eafterly. Some 
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Some ufe, in Trowling and Snapping-, two or 
more Swivels to their Line ; by means whereof Ac 
twifting of the Line is prevented, the Bait plays 
more freely, and, though dead, is made to appear 
as if alive ; which, in Rivers, is doubtlefs an ex- 
cellent Way: But thofe who can like to fifh in 
, Ponds, or ftill Waters, will find very little Occa- 
sion for more than one. 

The Pike is alfo to be caught with a Minnow ; 
for which Method take the following Directions : 

Get a fingleHook, (lender, and long in the Shank; 
let it refemble the Shape of a Shepherd's Crook ; 
put Lead upon it, as thick near the Bent as will go 
into the Minnow's Mouth; place the Point of the 
Hook dire&ly up the Face of the Fifh ; let the Rod 
be as long as you can handfomely manage, with a 
Line of the fame Length, caft up and down, and 
manage it as when you Trowl with any other Bait; 
If, when the Pike hath taken your Bait,, he runs to 
the End of the Line before he hath gorged it, da 
not firike, but hold itill only, and he will return 
back, and fwallow it : But if you ufe that Bait 
with a Trowl, it is preferable to all others. 

When you have ftruck him, be fure to have your 
Line ready, and (lack, that he may take as much 
Liberty as he will/. For when he finds himfelf tre- 
panned with the Hook, he will ufe all his Might 
; and Cunning to get loofe. As you feel him come 
.eafily towards you, you may be ftill drawing, till 

Jou feel him make Refinance again: Then let 
im have his Swing till his Fury is over; after 
which gather your Line to you again till he ftarts 
away ; and if you can get him to the Top, it will 
fooner tire him : For the more he drives and throws 
himfelf from you, the fooner will he be weary. 
After this Manner,, by drawing him up,, and letting 

him 
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him loofe agaio, you may tame him till you bring 
him to Shore, and land him by the Net. But in 
cafe you be unprovided with this Convenience, 
beware of attempting to take him out by the Back 
or Tail, but grafp him by the Head, and putyour 
Fingers into his Eyes, If you lay hold by his Gills, 
your Fingers may be injured with his Bites, which 
are venomous* 

There are two other Ways of taking Pikes, fre- 
quently pra&ifed, though not fo much by the fair 
Angler as the two former : Thefe are called Snar- 
ing and Hooking. In Afay 9 June 9 and 7«/y, in a 
clear, calm, hot, gleamy Day, Pikes (oar on the 
Water's Surface, or near it : Then fix a Snare, or 
Running-noofe of Wire, to the End of a ftrong 
Packthread, a Yard and a half long, and the other 
End of the Packthread to a long Pole that is ma- 
nageable. Your Snare being open, you may ob- 
fcrve Jacks lie on the Top of the Water, and eafily 
put the Noofe over them, and, with a qukk and 
4inart Jerk, hoift them to Land. 

Or you may,at that Time, take a Line of fevtti 
or eight Feet, and arm to it a Hook of the largeft 
Size, having the Shank leaded neatly, that the 
Weight may guide it at Pleafure, and you may 
ftrike the Pifce with the bare Hook when they go 
a Frogging into Ditches, and you fee them foaring 
on theSuperficies of the Water. Or you may whip 
four Hooks to fucb a Line, the Points a Quarter 
of a Circle diftant from each other, and all whipt 
together. 

POUCH. A Term peculiar to Jack and Pike, 
when they fwallow their Prey. 

POUCH. A Bag, wherein the Angler carries 
foxne Parts of his Apparatus* 

QJJOIL. 
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QUOIL. A Term ufed in Trawling, and 
fignifies to gather up the Line with the Thumb 
and the two next Fingers, in fmall Rings of an 
equal Size. 

RAISE a Filt, is to bring him to the Top af- 
ter you hare hooked him. 

R E D-E YE. 




The Red- Eye, by fome called Bream Dace, 
is very much like a Bream, but thicker. His 
Back is very round, and high, in the manner of 
a Hog, The Fins are all red ; and the whole 
Body has a reddifh Caft, efpecially the Iris of the 
Eye, from whence it derives its Name. The 
Scales are larger than thofe of a Roach ; when it 
is fcaled, the Skin looks greenifh. The Palate is 
like that of a Carp. 

This Fifh differs from a Roach in its Shape, 
which refemblcs a Bream, as was mentioned be- 
fore ; befides, it has redder Eyes, and is of a 
more beautiful Colour than a Chub. When full 
grown, they meafure ten Inches. 

They Spawn in May, among the Roots of 
. Trees, and are angled for in the fame manner as 
a Rud, Roach, or Dace. 

Angle for him with two Gentles, or a well 
fcowered Worm. 

RED-WORMS are found in fat rotten Earth, 
or Dunghills, chiefly of Cows or Hogs Dung} 
but the tell in Tanners Bark. 

RISE, 
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RISE. A Filh is fad to rife, when he endea- 
vours to take a PJy on the Surface of the Wa- 




. It is a lefs Fiih than a Bream, and about one 
third as broad as it is long. The Sack- k of a 
dulky Colour, and fometimes bluelfh j but the 
Belly pale. The Iris of the Eyes, as well as the 
Tail and Fins, are -red ; the lateral Lines run 
parallel to the Belly, and the Tail is forked ; 
about the Gills it is of a Gs/ld-colour ; the 
Mouth is round, but void of Teeth, it being & 
Leather- mouthed Fifh. 

Angle as for .Date, with one Gentle. 
They breed .both in Rivers and Ponds; and 
though the Pond-Roach are largeft, thdfe caught 
in Rivers are the beft Fifli. 

They fpawn -about the Middle of May, and 
recover their. Strength in a Month's time. 

In Winter you may fiih for him with Pafte or 
Gentles, in April with Worms or Cod-Bait ; but 
in very hot Weather with very little white Snails, 
Earth-Bobs, New Cheefe, or with Flies under 
■Water, for he feldom takes them at the Top as 
the Dace will ; and this is the principal thing 
wherein they differ. 

In -Augujl the Roach Fifhery affords much Plea- 

fure about London, where it is thus praftifed : 

Any Waterman will provide a Boat, with Rip- 

hoefcs, «>.£x-it in -the Middle of the Stream ; 

and 
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and prepare your Ground-bait, which is of Bran 
And ftale Bread, mixed in Balls, and thrown in, 
up the Stream, with Clay or fmall Stones within, 
fufficient to fink it fpeedily, and lodge it at the 
Bottom. Not more than three can conveniently 
fifh in one Boat, which is ufually hired at the 
Rate of. Three-pence per Hour. Your Tackle 
muft be ftrong, your Float large, and heavy- 
leadtd, to fink the quicker. The conftant Bait 
is a well-fcoured Gentle, three at leaft on your 
Hook, which muft fwim ten or twelve Inches, 
at moft, from the Bottom. The beft Times are, 
from Half-ebb Tide, to within two Hours of 
High Water : And the beft Places are, the whole 
Sand-bank in the Middle, facing the Tower \ 
that oppofite the T$mple ; before IVhiuhall ; and 
againft Cbelfea Church. At thefe Places you will 
find Plenty of ' Sport. Some, with very good 
Succefs, pick out fome Stand upon the Shore, 
among the Chalk-ftones at the Banks of the IJk 
of Dogs 9 near Limehoufe 9 under the Wind-mills, 
and fifh there in the fame Manner, from Dead- 
ebb, till within an Hour or more of High-water, 
retiring backward as the Flood comes in. As 
the Soil is oozy and flippery, Care muft be taken 
to chufe fuch a Place as you may fecurely retreat 
as the Tide advances. 

There is alfo another highly-approved Method 
of this Diversion Below-bridge, called Stern- 
fijhingi by fattening a Boat at the Stern of any 
Collier, or Veffel that has lately been a Voyage, 
and has her Bottom foul, which contains Infeds 
and Food for the Fifh ; ufe about two Joints of 
your Rod at moft, and a Line not longer than 
four Feet, your Float fixed within twelve Inches 
of the Top of it. Angle there with three or four 

Gentles 
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Gentles on your Hook at a Time, and lay in as 
clofe to the Ship's Stern as you can, letting it 
fwim about three Yards. In this you ufe no 
Ground-bait* You muft begin when the Tide 
firft ebbs, and for two Hours, at leaft, you will 
not fail of catching many Filh (Roach and Dace) 
and thofe very large ones. 

In Thames Angling, you muft beware that you 
make not your Attempt when there is a cold and 
raw Air, high Wind, rough Water, or wet Wea- 
ther, or when there are Spring-tides, or the 
Land-floods come down. At the Chalk-hill, 
and about the Piles of London-Bridge, there is 
excellent Sport when the Tide is low. Be al- 
ways careful to pitch your Boat on that Side of 
the River that is moft under the Wind. 

ROCK-FISHING is to be followed only 
during the Summer Seafon, and is chiefly prac- 
tifed in the South and South-weft Parts of Eng- 
land, and in fome Places in Ireland. In this laft 
mentioned Country, the Rocks of Dunlery, which 
are eight or ten Miles in Length, and the near- 
eft Part about five Miles eaftward of Dublin, are 
remarkable for this way of Fifliing. 

When you fi{h for Haddocks, your Line muft 
be deep in the Water, and your Hook baited 
with two or three Lob-worms : Your Tackle 
muft be ftrong ; for they ftruggle hard, efpecially 
if they have arrived to a tolerable Growth. 

As td" the other Part of Sea-fi(hing, namely in 
a Ship under fail, your Line ought to be nxty 
Fathom in Length, having a large Hook affixed 
to it, and a Piece of Lead fufficient to keep it as 
deep under Water as poflible. Your Line muft 
be maJe of Hemp, and faftened to the Gunwale of 
the Ship. 

Cod, 



J* 
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Cod, Mackerel, and large Haddock, are the 
Fifii ufually taken this way, and fometimes 
Ling : The Bait for them, except for the Mac* 
kerel, is a Piece of raw Beef; and it is fcarce 
poflible to feel either of them bite, even though 
you hold the Line in your Hand, by reafon of 
the continual Motion of the Shjp. 

It is in vain to fifh for Maqkerel, except when 
the Ship lies by, or is becalmed. A Piece of 
icarlet Cloth hung upon a Hook, is the firft Bait 
that is ufed, which never fails of anfwering the 
Intent it was defigned for. And when you have 
taken a Mackerel, cut a thin Piece off from the 
Tail, a little above the Fin, and place it upon 
your Hook, and you need not fear taking many 
of them. . Thus one or two will ferve for Baits, 
till you are tired with the Sport. One Mackerel, 
if dreffed as foon as it is taken, will be preferable 
to a Dozen that are brought to Shore. 

They whcr divert themfelves with catching 
Crabs, fhould bait their Hooks with Chicken- 
guts, or with the Guts of Fifh ; and when they 
bring a Crab near the Surface of the Water, 
have their Landing-net ready, or weigh him on 
Shore with all the Expedition imaginable. 
. For further Particulars fee Whiting and 
Whiting Pollack, in the fecond Alphabet. 

RODS. If you fifli with more than one 
Hair, or with a Silk-worm Gut, red Deal is 
much the beft, with Hickery Top, and about four 
Yards long the whole Rod \ for fmall Fly, with 
fingle Hair, about three Yards, very flender, the 
Top of the yellowifh Hickery, with Whalebone 
about nine Inches, and very near as long as the . 
Stock ; the Stock of white Deal, not too Rufli- 
grown j let it be thick at the Bottom, which will 

prevent 
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prevent it from being Top-heavy, and make it 
light in the Hand. 

A Rod for Salmon, or large Chub, the Stock 
of red Deal or Afh, about teh Feet, the Top 
about feven, proportioned as above ; the Top of 
the beft Cane or yellow Hickery, but not too 
flenden =gef it well looped, and ufe a Wheel. 

The Time to provide Joints for your Rods is 
near the Winter Solftice, if poflible between the 
•Middle of November and Chri/imas-Day 9 or at 
fiirtheft between the Erid tif'Ofiober and' the Be- 
ginning of January ; the Sap continuing to de- 
fcend till Awards Ndpernber, and beginning to rife 
again whefl January is : oyeri The Stocks or 
Buts {hould be of Ground Hazle, Ground Aih, 
or Ground 'Willow ; though very good ones are 
fometimes -rnade of Juniper^ Bay-tree, or Elder- 
fhoots. Stocks ought rtbt to oe above two or 
three Feet iniLehgth* and every Joint beyond it 
{hould grov/ gradually ta£er to the End of the 
Top. Chufe the Wood thit fhoots dire&ly from 
the Ground, and not from any Stump, becaufe 
thefe latter are never fo exa&ly fhaped. 

Hazle-tops are preferred to all others ; and the 
next to them are Yew, Crab-tree, or Black- 
thorn. Some, indeed, 1 ufe the Bambou Cane, 
and fay it exceeds the beft HazleV But as the 
Hazle is freeft from Knots, and of the fined na- 
tural Shape, it feems fitteft for the Purpofe. If 
they are a little warped, you may bring them 
ftrait at a Fire 5 and if they have any Knots or 
Excrefcences, you muft take them off With a 
fharp Knife : Though, if poffible, avoid gather- 
ing fuch as have either of thofe Defe&s. 

For the Ground Angle, efpecially in muddy 
Waters, the Cane or Reed is preferred for a 

H Stock. 
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'Stock, It (hould.be three Yards and a half long, 
with a Top of Hazle, confifting of one, two, 
or three Pieces, all of them together two Yards, 
or one Yard aijd a. half long at leaft, including 
the Whal'ebohe. Your Rod wjll then be in au 
five Yards and a half, or five Yards long: at loaft. 
The Stiffnefs of the Cane is helped by the Length 
and Strength of the Top, the pliant and- regular 
Bending of which .pFeferves the Line.. . 

Having' got an Mazde Top, made of your de- 
fired Length, cut off five or fix Inches of the 
fmall End: Then piece neatly to l^ie remaining 
Part, a fmall Piece of rouncl^ fjnooft), and taper 
Whalebone, of five or fix Inches long, and whip 
it to the Hazle with ilroi^g Silk, 'well rubbed 
with the beft Shoemaker's Wax, At; the Top of 
the Whalebone whip a narrow, but ftrong Noofe 
of Hair, with waxea Sfllc, to j)ut your Line to. 

The beft Method to piece, Hazde and Bone, is, 
firft whip the £nd of the Hazle ^ith Thread, and 
bore it with a fqaafe jPiece- of Ironpf a fuitahle 
Size, and then make the thick End of the -Bone 
to go into it, after it has been dipt in Pitch ; 
then fcrape off, file the Hazle, and whip it 
neatly. ..;'.- 

But the neateft Rod is thus made : .Get -a 
white Deal, or Fir-board, -thick* free from" Knots 
and Frets, and feven qr eight Feet lpng : Let. a 
dextrous Joiner divide this vnih a Saw into feve- 
ral Breadths : Then, with his Planes, let him 
(hoot them round, fmooth, and rufhrgrowh, or 
taper. One of thefe will be .('even or eight Feet 
of the Bottom of the Rod, all in one Piece: 
Fallen to it an Hazle of fix or feven Feet long, 
proportioned to the Fir, and alio Ruib-erown. 
This Hazle may cpnfift of two pr three Pieces j 

to 
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to the Top of which fix a Piece of Yew, about 
two Fact Jong, made round, taper, and fmooth ; 
and to the Yew a Piece of fmall, round, and 
fmooth Whalebone, 'five or fix Inches ^dng*. Th'1.1 
. will be a curious Rod, if artificially worked : 
But be Aire that the Deal for the Bottom be 
ftrong and found. 

TheiRod for Fly, *nd Running Worm, in a 
clear Water, muft by no means be top-heavy; 
but very-well mounted, and exa&ly proportion- 
. feble, as well as Gender and gentle at top : Other- 
wife it will neither caft well, ftriice readily, nor 
. 'ply and bend equally, which will vcrc much en- 
. .danger the Line. Let both the Hazle and Yew 
: Tops, bfe free and clear from Knots, -they will 
othcrwife be often in Danger to break. 

As the Whitcnefs of the Fir will fcarc away 
Fifh," you muft colour your Stock in this Man- 
ner :" Warm the Fir at the Fire, when finrflied 
by the Joiner; and then, with a Feather dipped 
•in Aqua. Fortis^ ftroak it over, and chafe it iirto 
the Wocd, which it will make of a pure Cinna- 
mon Colour. 

Jt is found very ufeful to have Rings, or Eyes, 
made of fine Wire, and placed upon your -Rod 
from one End to the other, in fuch a Manner as 
that'when you lay your Eye to one, you may fee 
through all the reft. Through thefe Rings your 
Line muft run, which will be kept in a due Po- 
fturc by that Means : And you muft have a 
Winch, or Wheel, affixed to your Rod, about 
a Foot above the End, bv which you may, if it 
fhould be proper, give Liberty to the Fifh. 

Rods for Roach, Dace, Tench, Chub, Bream, 
and Carp, fhould not have the Top fo gentle as 
rhofc for Fly, but pretty .ftiff, that So the -Rod 

H 2 may 
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may exactly anfwer the Motion of the Hand : 
For Roach and Dace only nibble, and if you 
ftrike not in that very Moment, efpecially if you 
fifh with Pafte, or any very tender Bait, you mifs 
them ; and a (lender Top folds and bends with a 
fuddenjerk. . 

In a Time of Drought, fteep your Rod in Wa- 
ter a little before you begin to angle. , Fatten to 
the Top of your Rod, or Fin, with Shoemaker's 
Wax and Silk, a Noofe or Loop of Hair, not 
large, hut ftrong and very ftraight, to fix your 
Line to. 

Your Top for the Running Line muft be al- 
ways gentle, that the Fifti may the more infenfi- 
bly run away with the Bait, and not be feared 
with the Stiffnefs of the Tackle. 

To preferve Hazles, whether Stocks or Tops, 
from being worm-eaten or rotten, twice or thrice 
in a Year, as you think fit, rub them all over with 
Sallad-Oil, Tallow, or fweet Butter, chafing it 
in with your Hand : But, above all, keep them 
dry, to prevent their rotting, and not too near 
the Fire, left they grow brittle : And in the 
Spring, before you begin- to angle, fteep them at 
leaft twelve Hours in Water. 
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The Run, or Broad Roach, is broader than 

a Carp, and thicker than a Bream, and ufually 

from twelve to fourteen Inches long. This Fith 

fcemt 
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feems to partake of the Nature not only of the 
Carp, but of the Bream and Roach, Its Colour 
is a dufkifh yellow, and its Scales are as large as 
thofe of Carp. 

It is found in the Rhine, in the Lakes of Hol- 
dtrnefs in York/hire, in thofe not far from Lincoln, 
the Tare in Norfolk, and in the River Cbtnotllm 
Oxfor^birt. 

It is a Fifti in great Efteem, and is placed 
among thofe of the firft Rank. It is always in 
Seafon, and consequently Jit to eat. The Time 
of Spawning is in April, and then it is at the 
worft ; the Signs of which are white Spots about 
the Head of the Males. At this Time Jikcwiie 
they feel more rough, and fwim in Shoals, catting 
their Spawn among the Weeds that grow in thev 
Water. The largeft weigh about two Pounds. 
■ They bite very freely, IVruggle hard for their 
Lives, and yield the Angler good Diverfi;n. 
They feed near the Top of the Water, and the 
principal Baits for them are Red-worms and Flics. 
R U F F, or P O P E. 




This Fim is called by fome Aspredo, from 
the Roughnefs ofits Body, and by others PErca 
fluviatilis minor, from its Lilcenefs to a 
Pearch. When largeft, it feldom exceeds fix In- 
ches-, and is covered with rough prickly Scales. 
The Fins are prickly alfo, which, like a Pearch, 
he briftles up ftiff when he is angry. 

H 3 TV* 
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. The Time of Spawning in in April. The 
Flcfli is fccond to none for the Delicacy of its 
Tafte. 

It rs found in moft of the large Rivers in Eng* 
landy particularly the Tare in Norfolk^ the Cam. in 
Cambidgejblre, the IJis near. Oxford, the Sew 
near Stafford, the Tame that runs into the Trent, 
the Mole in \ Surry, &c* The meft likely Place to 
meet with him, is in the fandy and gravelly Parts 
of thefe Rivers, where the Water is deep, and 
glides gently along. And if you meet with one* 
rou may conclude there are more, for they gene- 
rally herd together in Shoals. 

He will take a! moft any Bait, and bites at the 
fame Time as the Pearch. However, a Red-worm> 
or frruU Brandling, is to be preferred, finding it 
t ■■) be a Baic they generally covet: Yet feme have 
t<.ken them with a Minnow almoft as big as 
themfelves, when they have been Angling for 

Trout. 

The beuSway, before you begin, will he to 
bait the Ground with two or three Handfuls of 
Karth, and then you will be fure of Diverfion if 
there are any Ruffs in the Hole, and will ftand 2 
fair chance to take them all. Sometimes ufe a 
Pater-nofter Line with five or fix Hooks, ac- 
cording to the Depth of the Water, for when it 
has been a little troubled, they will take the Bait 
from the Top of the Stream to the Bottom. 

RULES for FISHING; In all Sorts of Ang- 
ling,, be fure to ke^p out of the Fillies Sight, and 
as Ur off the River's Bank as po/fible, unlefs you 
angle in a muddy Water, ar.d then you may ap- 
proach nearer. 

Angle always, if you can, on the Lee Shore ; 
and obferve, that Fifh lie or fwim nearer the 

Bottom, 
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Bottom* and in deeper Water in Winter than 
in Summer. They alfo get near the Bottom in 
any cold Day, and on the calm Side of the Water J 
And in the Winter they are caught beft at the 
Mid-time of the Day, and in Sun-fhiny Wea- 
ther. 

When you angle for Pearch, Chub, Tench* 
Carp, Dace, Bream, Gudgeon, and Ruff, and 
have hooked one, who after makes his Efcapc, 
you will not often have any great Sport at that 
{landing fdr one or two Hours after fuch Misfor- 
tune, (except you caft fome Ground-bait into the 
Water immediately, which may preferve your 
Sport,) becaafe the Fifh is fo frighted, that he 
chafes his Companions out of that Place. There- 
fore, after fome trial, it is beft to remove, and 
angle at fome other {landing. 

Caft into fuch Places where you ufc to ang! :, 
once a Week at lcafl:, all Sorts of Corn boiled 
foft, Ale-grams, er Wheaobran fteeped in Blood* 
Blood dried and cut to Pieces, Snails, Worms 
chopped mto Pieces, Pieces of Fowl or Beafta 
Guts, Guts of Fowl, Bfeafts Liver cut into 
Pieces, Oatcake* or Cheefe chewed, ground Malt* 
&c. When you angle for Carp, Tench, Chub, 
Roach, Dace, Barbel, and Bream, you cannot 
feed too often or too much. This Courfe draws 
the Fifh to the Place you defirc, and there keeps 
them together. 

In a clear Water, when you ufe Worms, bait 
with- hut one Worm only. In a muddy or dif- 
colourcd Water, bait with two Worms at a Time. 
As in clear Water, the Colour of your Line muft 
be a dufkifh white, or grey Colour ; fo in Water 
that is difcoloured, your Line for two Yards next 

H4 the 
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the Hook ought to be of a forrel, brown, or chef- 
nut, and the upper Part of it white. 

When you angle in a very ftony River that is 
clear, with the Running-line, the Stones are apt 
to rub the Pellets bright, which fcares away the 
Fifh : When it does fo, remove the bright Lead, 
and put on another that is black. 

Let your Apparel not be of a light or {hining 
Colour, which will reflect upon the Water, and 
fright away the Fifh, but let it be of a dark 
brown Colour, and fit clofe to the Body. Fifh 
are terrified with any the leaft Sight or motion r 
Therefore, by all means, keep out of Sight, when 
you angle in a clear Water, either by flickering 
behind Tome Bufh or Tree, or by (landing as far 
off the River's Side as you can poflibly. To 
efFeft this the better, a long Rod at Ground, and 
a long Rod and Line at Artificial Fly, are abfo- 
iutcly neceflary. Neither ought you to move 
much on the Banks, next the Water you angle 
in, efpecially for Trouts, Chubs, or Carps. 

When you angle at Ground in a clear Water, 
or dibble with Natural Flies, angle up the River ; 
but in muddy Water, or with Dub-fly, angle 
down the River. 

When you have hooked a large FMh, let him 
play and tire himfelf within the Water ; and have 
fpecial Care to keep the Rod bent, left he run to 
tne End of the Line, and break either Hook or 
Hold. Hale him not too near the Top of the 
Water, left by flouncing he breakyour Line. 

Where any Weeds, Roots of Trees, Stones, 
Wood, or other Rubbifh are, it is often good, 
but troublefome Angling : For to fuch Places 
Fifli refort for Warmth and Security. The fame 
may be faid of Whirl-pools, which are like Pits 

in 
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in Rivers, and feldom unfurnifhed of good Fifh. 
Likewife at Weirs, Weir-pools, Mill-ftreams, 
Piles, Pofts, and Pillars of Bridges* Flood-gates, 
Catara&s, and Falls .of Waters. The Conflux of 
Rivers, the Eddies betwixt two Streams, the Re- 
turns of a Stream, and the Sides of a Stream, are 
good Places generally to angle in. 

If you angle at any Place you have twice or 
thrice baited, and find no Sport, if no one has been 
there before you, or no grand Impediment in the 
Seaibn or Water appear, you may be allured that 
either Pike or Pearch, if tney breed in that River, 
have taken up their Quarters there, and feared 
all the other Fifh from thence, for fear of becom- 
ing their Prey. Your only Remedy is prefently 
to angle for them, with fuitable Tackle and 
Baits ; and when they are caught, the others will 
repoffefs themfelves of their former Station. 

Keep the Sun, or the Moon, if you angle at 
Night, before you, provided your Eyes can endure 
it : At leaft, be fure to have thofe Planets on your 
Side; for if they are on your Back, both yourfelf 
and Rod will, by the Shadow, give Offence ; and 
every Creature fees farther and clearer when it 
looks towards the Light, than the contrary. 

Let all Baits and Flies whatfoever fall gently 
firft into the Water, before any other Part of the 
Line, with as little of the Line as poifible, and 
without any Difturbance, Plunging, or Circling 
of the Water, which mightily fcares and frightens 
Fifh. 

Rules and Cautions. Never raife a large 
Fifh out of the Water by taking the Hair to- 
which your Hook is fattened;, or indeed any Part 
of. the Line into your Hand 5 but either put a 
Landing-net under him, or, for want of that, your 

H 5 Hat-. 
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Hat :' Yon may, indeed, in Fly-fifhing, fey noM 
of jour Line to draw a Pifh to you*; but this 
roim be dene with Ca«tJom 

Your Silk for whipping Hooks and : other fine 
Work, muft be very fmall j ufe it double, and 
wax it, and indeed any other Kind of Binding 
with Shoemakers Wax, which, of all Wax, is the 
totfghefc, and holds befl. 

Inclofe the Knots and Joints of your Lines in z 
fftKdl PHI of Wax, preffed very clofe, and the fa- 
perftufties pinched off: This will foon harden, 
and prevent the Knots from drawing. It is better 
t* whip your Knots with fine Silk. 

If for ftrong Fifhing, you ufeGrafe, which, 
when you can get it fine y is" to be preferred to 
Gut ; remember always to foak it about an Hour 
i a Water before you ufe it: This will make it 
tough, and prevent its breaking. 

Whenever you begin Fifhing^ wet the Ends 
of the Joints of your Rod ; which, as it makes 
them fwell, will prevent their loofening. And, 
if you happen with Rain, or otherwife, to wet 
your Rod, fo that you cannot pull the Joints 
afunder, turn the Ferrel a few Times round fn the 
Flame of a Candle, and they will eafily feparate. 

Before you fix the Loop of Briftle to your 
Hook, in order to make a Fly, to prevent its 
drawing, be fure to finge the Ends of it in the 
Flame of a Candle 5 do the fame by the Hair, 
to which at any Time you whip a Hook, 

Make Flies in warm Weather only ; for in cold 
your waxed Silk will not draw. Moderate Wea- 
ther is beft. 

Never fifh in any Water that is not common, 
without leave of the Owner, which is feldom de- 
nied to any but thofe who do not difer v e it. 

If 
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If at any Time you happen to be overheated 
with Walking, or other EfceVcifci avoid fmall Li- 
quors, especially Water, as you would Poifon; 
and rather take a Glafs of Brandy ; the inftan- 
taneous Effects whereof, in cooling the Body 
and quenching Drought, are amazing. 

Remember that die Wit and Invention of 
Manlfnd were beftowed for other Purpofes than 
ro deceive filly Fifh ; ahil thaf however delightful 
Ang'rng may be, it ceases to be innocent when 
ufed otherwifc than as a mere Recreation. 

RUNNERS. Bits of Quills to faften your 
Line to your Float. Alfo afine Sort of an Eel, 
by fome called the tilver-Eel. 

A L M O N. 




A Salmon may be called the King of frefli 
Water Fifh, and has different Names, according 
to its different Ages : Thofe that are taken in the 
River Merfey in Chsjbir'* the firft Year arc called 
Smelts, in- the fecund Sprods, the third 
Worts, the fourth Form- Tails, the fifth 
Hale-Fish, and in the fixth, when ihey have 
attained their proper Growth, they are thought 
worthy of the Name of Salmons. The 
Smelts, or Fry, leave the M:rfiy about May or 
June, and are then about two Ounces a- piece, 
and return about jfugu/l or September, and are 
from one-half to two Pounds. 

H 6 Their 
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Their greateft Magnitude is. much the fame in 
moft Parts of Europe, and when they are largeft, 
they weigh from thirty-fix to fifty-four Pounds 5 
one of this laft Weight being caught at Latchfird 
Caufey, in the Year 1763. 

The~~Salmon is a beautiful Fiih, and has fo 
many excellent Properties, that it is every where 
in high Efteem. It has a longiih Body covered 
with fmall thin Scales, a. fmall Head, a -{harp 
Snout, and a forked Tail. The Colour on the 
Back is blueifh, on other Parts white, generally 
intermixed with black ifh or reddifh Spots in a 
very agreeable Manner. The Female is diftin- 
guiihed from the Male by ?. longer and more 
hooked Nofe, its Scales are not fo bright, and its 
Body is fpeckled over with dark-brown Spots ; its 
Belly is flatter, its Flefli more dry and not fo red, 
nor is the Tafte fo delicious. 

The Excrefcence which grows out of the Lower 
Jaw of the Male, which is a boney Griftle like a 
Hawk's Beak, is not a Sign of his being fickly, 
but is a Defence provided by Nature againft fuch 
Fiih as would devour the spawn. It grows to 
the Length of about two Inches, and falls off 
when he returns to the Sea. 

Its Teeth are but fmall in Proportion to the 
Body ; its Gills are quadruple, with a broad 
Cover full of red Spots, in the fame manner as 
the Sides, for towards the Back they are dufky. 

The Flefli is red, if in Seafon ; it is fwcet, 
tender, flakey, and lufcious, for which Reafon it 
fatisfies the fooner : Though the Tafte of it is ge- 
nerally preferred to that ot all other Fiih, yet it 
fooner offends the Stomach by its Vifcidity, and 
confequently is apter to create a Naufea, and 
Saufe a Surfeit. It ought to be kept a few 

Days 
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Days before it be drafted, for which Reafon it is 
better when it reaches London, than when catched 
in the Merfey. About the Time of Spawning, it 
grows more infipid, and lofes its lively Colour., 
borne begin to be out of Seafon foon after the 
Summer Solftice, and others foon after, which 
maybe known by their falling away, their lofing 
their beautiful Spots, and by their Colour, in- 
fomuch that when they are quite out of Seafon, 
they look like a Fifh of a different Species, and 
are then called Kippers. 

The Salmon-Fry, or Scegger, called in fome 
Countries a Salmon-Smelt, is by moft thought to 
be the Offspring of afickly Salmon, which has 
been forcibly detained from vifiting the Salt- 
water: But, nowever that be, though its Beauty is 
agreeable enough to the Eye, its Tafte is very 
ordinary and infipid. They always leave the 
Merfey in May or June. 

The Salmon chufes the Rivers for his Abode 
about fix Months in the Year \ they enter the 
frefh Water about December or January* in the 
Merfey, and are fometimes caught in November, 
February, or March, where they continue till the 
Autumnal Seafon, at which time they caft their 
Spawn, and foon after return to the Sea. But 
dire&ly the contrary of this is reported of the 
River Ex in Devon/hire, and the Rivers Wye and 
UJk in Monmouthftnre, where the Salmon are faid 
to be in Seafon during the other fix Months ; 
and, what is ftill more remarkable, if true, is, that 
they never frequent the Wye and UJk in the fame 
Year, for it they are found in one of thofe Ri- 
vers they are fure to be wanting in the other. 
But however this be, it is certain that the fait 

Water 
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Water beft pnwnatefr Acir Growth, and the frefS 
chiefly continues to make them fat. 

When Spawning-time comes, the Ferriale feeks- 
a proper Place, in a gravelly Bottom, where ft* 
has been obfjrved to work wkh her Head, Tail, 
Belly and Skies, till file has farmed a kind of 
tiidusy of the fame Dimenfions with Iwrfelf, 
which done, (he difchargea her Spawn, and retires; 
t,. en the Male, or Milter, advances, and covers the* 
Spawa with his Belly, emitting at the fame time 
a whitifh Fluid, like Milk : This is no fooner 
over bat the Female returns to the Male, when 
they ufe their joint Endeavours to cover their 
Brood with the Gravel, in which they work with- 
their Nofes like Hogs : After this they return to* 
the Deeps to recover their Strength, which they 
do in about twenty Days. 

About this Time this Fifh is of fmall Value 5, 
but to prevent their being deftroyeo\ the Law* 
of the Land inflict a Penalty on whomfoever fhall 
dellroy Salmon between the 12th of Auguft and 
the 2 2d of November. 

There is nothing relating to this Fiftj which* 
has been more talked of, than its Agility in leap* 
i&g over the Obftacles which oppofe irs Paflage 
either to or from the Sea ; for they are frequent* 
ly feen to thiow themfelves up Cataradfcs and 
Precipices many Yards high. They fometimes 
make feveral Effays before they can gain their 
Point, and when they have done it, it ha6 been 
often to their own Defrru&ion, for they have 
leapt into Ballets- placed on purpose to catch 
them. 

There is a remarkable Catara<ft on the River 
Tivy in Panbrokefinrt, where People often fland* 
wojulwijig at the Strength and Slight which 

they 
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they ufe to get out of the Sea Into the River j on 
which account it is known in thf>fe Parts by the 
Name of the Sainton- Leap. On the River Wear y 
near the CLy of Durham, there is another of this 
kind, which is accounted the beft in England: 
Likewife at Old Aberdeen m Scotland there is ano- 
ther, where fuch great Plenty of Salmon has 
been caught, that they have been accounted the 
chief Trade of the Place. 

Whenever their Paflage to the Sea is intercept- 
ed by Weirs, or any other Contrivance, they 
foon grow fickly, lean, and languid ; and if they 
are caught in that Condition", when they come to 
the Table, they prove taftelefs and infipid : la 
the fecond Year they pine away and die* 

It is worth Obfervafion, that the Salmon is not 
only defirous of returning back to 'the Rivers, 
but to that very River where it was fpawned, as 
is evidient by an Experiment made by Filhermen, 
'and others, who have caught them when very 
fmafl* aird havfe run a fmall Ribband, Tape, or' 
Thread, through the Tail-fm : By this Mark 
thtey have been certain that they have retaken the 
fame FMh, at the fame Place, as they returned from* 
the Sea : By this Means they have likewife dis- 
covered, thit the Salmon is of very quick Growth, 
atid- much more fo than any other Fifli. 

The chief Rivers in England that yield this ex- 
cellent Fifh, are the Thctnes, Severn, Merfcy y 
Trent, Meaway, Dee, Er, UJk, Wye, Lon, Tyne, 
Werkington, Weaver, ice. However, our London 
Markets are fupplied fooneft from the North, 
where they arc not only more plentiful, but are 
in Seafon before thofe in the Southern Rivers, 

The Merfey greatly abounds with Salmon, 
which in the Spring ffrive to ger up that Arm of 
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the Sea, and with Difficult/ evade the Nets, 
which the Fifhermen fpread to catch tbem before 
they get to JVarrington-Bridge^ at which Place 
the River becoming more narrow, and the Land- 
Owners having an exclufive Right, each Pro- 
prietor, by his Agents, catches Salmon, which, 
in the whole, amounts to above one thoufand 
Pounds a Year ; by which Means the Tdwns of 
Warrington, Manchejler, and Stockport \ are. well 
fupplied, and the Overplus fent to London, by 
the $tage-coaches ; or carried on Horfeback to 
Birmingham, and other inland Towns. 

Thus having given a. general Account of the 
Nature of this noble Fi(h, we (hall now proceed 
to the Method of taking him with the Angle. 

But firft it muft be noted, that the Salmon does 
not lie long in a Place, but feems defirous of 
getting ftill nearer to the Head of the Spring. 
He does not lie near the Bank-fide, nor under the 
Roots of Trees, but fwims in the deep and broad 
Parts of the Water, generally in the Middle, and 
near the Ground. But the Salmon-Smelts com- 
monly lie in the rough and upper Part of a gen- 
tle Stream, and ufually pretty near the Middle. 

The mod alluring Bait for the Salmon, in the 
Weftern Iflands of Scotland, is a raw Cockle ta- 
ken out of the Shell ; with this they fifh at the 
Bottom, ufing a running Bullet. This Method 
is pra<Stifed in the River Medway, in Kent, with 
Succefs : Let the Cockle fall into a Shallow, 
from which there was a gradual Defcent, into a 
deep Hole. In moft of the Salmon Rivers of 
France, they ufe Prawns, or Mufcles, taken out 
of the Shell. 

It is needlefs to caution the young Practitioner • 
againft angling for Salmon from September to March* 

becaufc, 
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becaufe, as has been observed before, during that 
Time they ufually exchange the frefh for fait Water. 
The mod ufual Baits are Lob-worms, fmall 
Dace, Gudgeons, Bleaks, Minnows, or two well* 
fcoured Dew-worms, which fhould be often varied, 
in order to fuit the Humour of this fickle Fifh, for 
what he likes one Day he will defpife the next. ; 
Though it muft be owned it is a very difagreeable 
Circumftance to an Angler, and which he often 
meets with to exercife his Patience, to fee the Fifh 
fporting on the Surface of the Water, and not be 
able to tempt him with any of his Baits. However, 
he generally bites beft about three in the Afternoon, 
in May, June, and July, efpecially if the Water 
happens to be clear, and there is a little Breeze of 
Wind ftirrihg 5 but there will be ftill greater Like- 
lihood of Succefe if the Wind and Stream fet 
contrary ways. 

There is a Fly called the Horfe-leech-fly, which 
he is very fond of; they are of various Colours, 
have great Heads, large Bodies, very long Tails; 
and two, fome have three, Pair of Wings, placed 
behind each other : Behind each Pair of Wings 
whip the Body about with Gold or Silver Twift, 
or both, and do the fame by the Head ; with this 
Fly fifh at Length, as for Trout and Grayling : 
But ifyou dib, do it with two or three Butter-flies, 
of different Colours, or with fome of the moft 
glaring fmall Flies you can find. 

When you malce ufe of the Fly* let your Hook 
be ftrong and large ; but it would be better to have 
two well-fcoured Lob-worms, as they have been 
found moft fuccefsful in fifhing at the Bottom. 
In this Cafe, let your Hook be large, and armed 
with Gimp ; for though a Salmon, when ftruck, fel- 
dom or never attempts to bite the Line, yet, as you 
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will be obliged to play the Fifli for fome Time, 
the Line mu& rake againft his Teeth, and you will 
be in great Danger of lofkig your Prize without 
this Precaution. Next to Gimp is recommended 
the Briftles of a W$Jtyhalia Hog doubled ; which 
vet are only preferable to ours on account of the 
Length v IG therefore* you cannot eafily procure 
tRe former, you may make ufe of our own, which* 
being often lapp'd into the Length of half a Yard, 
have been found proof againft the. Teeth of a Jack 
when trowling for that Fifli. 

Wherever you obferve a Salmon leap out of the 
Water, you may fafely conclude there is a deep 
Hole net far off; and if the River is too broad for 
you to throw a Fly, or if a contrary Wind hinders 
you, then lay your Ledger-bait as near the Hole as 
you can, and you will have great Probability of 
Succefs, for he always chufes fuch Places for Re- 
tirement. If you bait with a Dace, Gudgeon, &c» 
then put on your Swivel and Reel, and make ufe 
of a large Cork-float, with your Live-bait about 
Mid- water. 

For the Salmon-fry, or Scegger> the propereft. 
Baits are Ant-flies, Brandlings, Earth^bobs, Gen- 
tFes, black and dun Gnats, ah coloured fmall 
Hackles, and dub'd Flies, according to the Seafon ;. 
when they rife at Fly, atid a little before they leave 
the River, they ufually get on large Shoals, where 
you will fee tpn or a dozen rife at a Time ; if you 
light of a Shoal, you will never rail to haye Sport, 
as they rife very freely. You may ufe three of 
four Hocks to one Line, tied to Angle Hairs* 
They are alfo frequently caught with the Red- worm 
in fiuiing for Gudgeons. The Places where rhcy 
are generally found are the Scours near the Decps r 
ot amongft Wood w We&k* 

The 
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The chief Salmon Fiflieries in Europe are along 
the Coafts of England, Scotland^ and Ireland ; the 
Fifhkig ufually begins about the firft of January* 
and ends the lath of Auguft. It is performed with 
Nets in the Places where the Rivers empty them- 
felves into the Sea, and along the Sea-coafts there- 
about ; becaufe thefe Fifli are feen to: crowd thither 
from all Parts in fearch of frefh Water, They 
alfo ftih for them higher up in the Rivers, fome- 
tunes with Nets, and fomettmes with Locks or 
Weirs made for that purpofe with Iron-gates : 
Thefe Gates are £b contrived, that the Fifh in pat 
fing up the River can open them with their Heads* 
but they are no fooner entered than the Gates clap 
to, and prevent their Return. Thus the Salmon 
are inclofed as in a Refervoir, where It is eafy to 
take them. 

In fome Places they fifli for Salmon in the Night- 
time, by the Light of Torches, or kindled Straw, 
which the Fife mistaking for the Day-light, make 
towards, arid are frruck with the Spear, or taken 
with the Net, which they lift up with a fuddea 
Jerk from the Bottom, having laid it the Evening 
before oppofite the Place where the Fire ts kindted. 
In fome Parts of Scotland, tc is faid they ride, a 
fiihing up the Rivers, and when they efpy them in 
the Shallows,, they {hoot them with Fire-arms* It 
is very common to dart Salmon as they *re endea- 
vouring to get over the Wars. 

When theFifh are caught, they open them, take 
out the Guts and GiUs, and fait them in Large Tubs 
made for that purpofe, out of which they are taken 
before O&eher, and' are packed up in Calks from 
300, to 450 Pounds Weight. 

SALMON-SPAWN, a very good Bait for 
Chub, and in foaieRivers- for Trouts. . The com- 
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mon way of ufing it, is, to take the Spawn, and 
boil it fo hard as to flick on the Hook, though 
fome ufe it without boiling it at.all. Qthers put a 
good Quantity of Salt to their Spawn*:, and hang 
it in a Linnen Bag, in the Kitchen^ far from the 
Fire, where it will become hard; and then they 
fteep it the Night before it is ufed in fome fpirttu- 
ous Liquor. It is a lovely Bait for the Winter 
and Spring, efpecially if ufed where Salmons ufe 
to fpawn j for thither the Fifli are come in Ex- 
pectation of it. 

SAMLET, FINGER1N, *r P I N K 

TROUT, 



Never exceeds fix or (even Inches m Length, 
and has Teeth not only in the Jaws but the Palate 
and Tongue. The Body is covered with fmall 
Scales like a Trout. The Back is full of black 
Spots, and on the Sides there are five or fix Im- 
preflions of fuch a Form as though they had been 
made with Fingers ; the Finger Marks are crofs- 
ways of the Fifh ; hence fomp give them the Title 
of Fingerim \ in every one of thefe Pits there is 
generally a red Spot. Their Bellies are white, and 
their Tail is forked like a Salmon. But what is 
moft remarkable in this FiQi, and which is exceed- 
ing ftrange, is, that they are all Males $ which is 
very improbable. 

It is found in thofe Places only where Salmons 
frequent; but whether they wander into the Sea or 
riot is a doubt, for they may be taken at all Times 
of the Year. They delight in the moft fwift and 

rapid 
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rapicTStreams, where no other Fi(h is able to abide. 
They are thought to preferve their Breed by im- 
pregnating the Spawn of a Salmon, becaufe they 
are feeri to hover oyer it fometimesj as foon as it 
has been depofited by the Female Salmon. 

You may angle for them at any Time of the 
Year ; early in the 'Spring the beft Baits are Brand- 
]ings,GiIt-tails, Earth-bobs, and Gentles; from the 
Middle of March till the Middle of Oftober with 
the black, dun, brown, grey, and green Gnat. 

They. may alfo be angled for in the fame manner 
as the Salmon-Scegger. See Salmon* 

In the Spring they bite beft in (harp Streams, 
where there is Plenty of Gravel, or Wood, and 
very near the Sides of the River ; in the Summer, 
after a very hot Day, they always make in the 
Evening to very fhallow Scours, or the Sides of 
large Sand-banks, where, with as fmall a Fly as 
can be made, and pointed with a very fmall Gen- 
tle, you may have excellent Spoft ; ufe about two 
Yards of Angle Hair at the Bottom of your Line, 
and if you fifn at Ground, give him Time, and you 
will be fure to take him ; when you drefs them, 
take the Guts out at the Gills* and do not open 
them. They are a very good Fifh, and always in 



Seafon. 



SCHELLEY. 




TheScHELLEY is bred in a Lake in Cumberland^ 
called Hulfe-wateT) or Ulles-water. The Size of this 
Fi(h is not very large, for it feldom or never exceeds 

two 
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two Pounds in Weight. In Shape -it is more like 
a Herring than a Trout, and (ecms to be a Species 
partaking of the Nature of both. The Flefli is 
white, tender, not yifcid, pf good Juice, and mo- 
derately nourishing. 

TJiey fwim 19 Shoals, and are caught with Nets 

. an die Months Gof Mtrch and April. As foon as 
they are taken put of the Water they die, like a 
Herring. ..They are taken in the Lake Acratim 
among the Alps in great Quantities, and after they 

jare felted they are >fent to Boftl y and other neigh- 
bouring Towns. 

SCOUR* To deanfe Wormsj &c. from Filth. 
Al fq a gravelly Bottom, over which the Water is 
a little rough and {hallow. 

SHAD. 




The Shad is in Shape much like a Herring, but 
a little broader : It grows to the Length of a Foot 
and a half) and is much of the fame Colour of a 
Pilchard '-/that is, of a bluelfh Black on the Back, 
and the Belly and Sides of a Silver Colour. 

The Shad enters the Severn in Mard) and April* 
at which Time they are fat and full of Spawn; 
but in May they return back to the Sea very lc;in, 
and prodigioufly altered ; in fome Rivers, as the 
Thames, they flay till June or July, 

The Fkfh is well enough tafted, but is fo full 
of fniall Hones that it is little vaked for lhat Rea- 

fon ; 
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-fanr though the Severn Shad are much better than 
, thofe caught in the Thames. 

The ufual and only way of taking this Fifh is 
with Nets. 

SHANK. That Part of the Hocfcj to which the 
■ Line is whipt. ' » ' . 

SHEEP'S -SLOOb is * good Bait for Chub, 

Roach, and Dace, when managed thus : You muft 

:dry it in the Air' apori a Board or Trencher,' till it 

becomes pretty hard ; then cut it into fmall Pieces, 

proportioned to :tfee Size' of the Hook. Some ad J, a 

lii tie Sale to it, which 1 keeps it from growing black, 

SHEER. To have your Hook bit offwtfh a Fifh. 

SHOOT. A Ftfh'is-faidto'flioot, when it fwinas 

away at the Approach ofthe Angler, ur his Rod. 

SILK-LINES. Silk fhpuM not be hirxed with 
Hair ; but though Silk* lines are very apt to rot and 
break, if they afe<hofen'by any Angler, the lower 
Pari fhould be made of the fmalleft Lute or Viol 

O^ • " » 1 

SILK-WORM-GUT/ A -very g<jpd Line; 
always choofe the roundeft and cleared from Knots 
and Flaws. -■*' 

SMELT. 




Is a Fifh for Shape not much unlike a Trout, only 
longer in Proportion to its Bignefs. Its common 
Size .is about fix 'Inches long ; but near Warring- 
.Un theie Fiih are often caught which meafure 
twelve or thirteen Inehee. 

The Back is of a dufky Colour, 'but the Belly 
anil Sides fhine like Silver. Thofe who examine 

them 
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them attentively will firjd frnall black Spots on the 
Head and Back. The Body is covered with Scales, 
which fell off with the leaft Touch. The Skull 
is fo tranfparent, that the Lobes of the Brain may 
be diftin£tiy feen : through it. . . The Eye* are <*f a 
Silver Colour. The lower Jaw is a little more 
prominent than the upper, but they are. both well 
' furnifhed with Teeth ; two of which in the upper 
Jaw, and as many in the Tongue, are longer 
than the reft. 

The Flefh is Toft and tender, and of a delicate 
Tafte ; it is fo 'highly in Efteem, that they are 
generally fold at an extravagant Price. All Writers 
on this Fi£h affirm, that it has the Smell of a Vio- 
' let \ but the vulgar Opinion would have it to be 
that of a Cucumber, or green Couch of Malt. 

It is a Fifh of PafTage, and vifits the Thames 
and other great Rivers twice a Year, that is, in 
March and Auguft\ in the firft of thefe Months 
they generally advance up the River as high as 
Mortlake* but in the laft they friake 4 Stand about 
[Blackwail. 

In Marchy if the Spring be mild, prodigious 
Quantities of this delicate Fifh make their Ap- 
pearance in trie River Merfey, which often feems 
.of a grecttiflx Colour from the. vaft Bodies of Smelts 
which then fwim about., -At' this" Time* every 
Boat, every Fifherman; and every Net, is employed, 
and even the Boys With Cabbage* nets catch tnefe 
Fifh, which are double the Size of thofe ufually 
caught in the Thames ; oftentimes the Bafkets, 
Pails, Boats, and the very Banks, are filled with 
Sparlings, as they are called in Ch*finre % where, 
from the great Plenty, they are frequently fold at 
. four-pence per Score, 

The 
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The beft way of Angling for them is with a 
Pater-nofter Line, with a fmall Shot to fink it 
under Water : Your Baits fhould be Earth-bobs, 
Gentles well fcoured, Pafte, or the Fifh itfelf, cut 
into fmall Bits fufficient to cover your Hook; 
they are feldom caught with Angling, as they flay 
about IVttrrington but a little time after they have 
fpawned, but they are caught in the Salt Part of 
the River all the Year round with Nets. 

SNAILS, whether black or white, with the Belly 
flit, that the white may appear, are good Baits for 
the Chub, early in the Morning ; and likewife 
good Night-baits for the Trout or Eel. 

SNIGLING. See Eels. 

SPLICE. To fplice, is to join the broken Parts 
of a Rod together, by cutting them with a Plane 
into due Form, putting Glue or Wax between, 
and twifting it over with watfed Thread. To fplice 
a Line, is fattening the Links together with waxed 
SiJk, &c. inftead of Knots. 

STAND. A convenient Place to flfli at. 

STICKLEBACK, or SHARPLING. 




The Stickleback is flat-bodied, fharp-nofed, 
and about two Inches and a quarter long. He has 
three (harp Prickles on his Back, and two on his 
Belly, from whence he derives his Name. 

He is to be found in every River, Lake, Pond* 
and Ditch. He is never caught in the Streams, or 
the Deeps, but in the Shallows, where the Waters 
move but (lowly. The Bait fhould be a Bit of a 
Red- worm upon a very fmall Hook. You may 
take them without a Hook, if you pull very eafily. 

I I* 
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In the WandU^ where there are few or no White 
Fifh, Gudgeons, or Minnows, it will ferve for & 
Bait for a Trout, if you cut the Prickles off, which 
hath been experienced ziCarJhalton and Mitcham 
more than once* 

STONE FLY lies under hollow Stones, at the 
River Side. See Flies. 

STRIKE. To ftrike, is to give a moderate Jerk 
when the Fifh has taken the Bait, to hook him faft. 
STURGEON. 



The Sturgeon is a long and pentagonous 
Fifh, that is, it has five Rows of Scales, which 
divide the Body into as many Angles. The Belly 
is plain and flat. 

The upper Row of Scales, which is in the Mid- 
dle of the Back, are larger, and rife higher than 
the reft; the Number of thefe is not determinate, 
being in fome eleven, in others twelve or thirteen. 
This Row reaches to the Back-fin, and there ter- 
minates. The lateral Rows begin at the Head and 
end at the Tail, confiding of thirty or thirty-one 
prickly Scales. The lower Rows, which bound or 
terminate the flat Part of the Belly, begin at the 
foremoft Fins, and end at the fecond Pair : Each 
of thefe Rows contain eleven, twelve, or thirteen 
Scales. Every Row of Scales in general hath 
Prickles on their Tops, which bend backwards. 
Befides thefe five Rows, it has only two Scales in 
the Middle of the Belly below the Vent. The 
Head is of a moderate Size, and rough, with very 
- final 1 Prickles, as is the reft of the Body between 
the Rows of Scales* The Eyes are very fmall in 

pro- 
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proportion to the Bulk of the Fi(h, and of a Silver 
Colour. The Snout is long, broad, and (lender, 
ending in a Point. " In the Middle of the lower 
Part of the Snout, which is extended beyond the 
Mouth, there are four Barbs, or Wattles, placed in. 
a right Line, which crofs the Snout tranfverfely. 
The Mouth is fmall, void of Teeth, and placed 
©ver-againft the Eyes; it is a Kind of a fmall Pipe 
which he can thru ft out and draw in at Pleafure. 
He has no Jaws, whence it is plain he takes no 
Nourishment but by Sucking. The Tail is forked, 
but in fuch a Manner that the -upper Part ftands 
out much farther than the lower. The Colour of 
this FHh is of a dufky Olive, or dark Grey on the 
Back, but on the Belly of a Silver Cotour; add to 
this, that the middle Part of the Scales is white. 

They are brought daily to the Markets of Venice 
and Rome, whence it is evident that they abound in 
the Adriatic and Tufcan Seas ; but they are fmall, 
as indeed they all are that keep conftantly in the 
fait Water. . In the City of London they are now 
frequently feen, being brought in the Fifti Car- 
riages which were firft fet on foot by the Society 
for promoting Arts, &c. One of thefe Fifti was 
lately fold, which weighed one hundred and fifty- 
three Pounds Weight. 

In Rivers they increafe to a monftrous Size, 
fome having been taken from fourteen to eighteen 
Feet long ; and Cardan faw one that weiged. a 
hundred and eighty . Pounds ; in the Elbe they 
fometimes amount to two hundred Pounds ; a 
German Prince once took one of two hundred and 
fixty Pounds Weight. 

Of the Spawn of this Fifh there is made a Sort 
of Edible, which they call Cavear, or Kavia, and 
is a confiderable Merchandize among the Turks* 

I 2 . Greeted 
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Greeks^ and Venetians. It is likewife in high Ef- 
teem throughout Mofcovy^ and has lately been in- 
troduced on the Englijh Table. 

It is made after the following Manner : 

They take Sturgeons Spawn, and free it from 
the little Fibres by which it is connected, and 
wafh it in white Wine, or Vinegar, afterwards 
fpreading it upon a Table to dry ; then they put it 
into a Veflel and fait it, breaking the Spawn with 
their Hands, not with a Peftle ; this done, they put-' 
it into a fine Canvas Bag, that the Liquor may 
drain from it ; laft of all they put it into a Tub, 
with a Hole at the Bottom, that if there be any 
Moifture ftill remaining it may run out ; then they 
prefs it down, and cover it clofe for Ufe. 

The Italians fettled at Mofcow drive a vaft Trade 
with Cavear^ Sturgeons being caught in great 
Plenty in the Mou.th of the Volga^ and other Rivers 
that empty themfelves into the Cafpian Sea. 

In Holland they cut thefe Fifh into fmall Pieces, 
and pickle them ; then they put them in Kegs, 
and fend them abroad. This is in great Efteem 
among us. 

The common way of killing them is with a 
Harping-iron, for they take no Bait ; and when 
they feed, they rout in the Mud with their Snouts 
like Hogs. In fome Places they take them with 
Nets. 

SWIM. A Swim is the Length of Water that 
the Float fwims along the Stream, and if clear, of 
Grafs and Weeds is called a good Swim, or Sail* 

SWIVEL. One fliould be placed about a Yard 
from the Hook in Angling for a Trout. 




TENCH, 




Are generally met with in England of about 
five or fix rounds Weight, yet in fome Coun- 
tries they^grow to twenty. It is a Ihort, thick, 
rOundifb Fifli, and is about three times as long as 
broad. 

In this Fifli the Sex is eafily diftinguifhed, for 
"the Fins on the Belly are much larger in the Male 
than in the Female. 

The Flefli is in no great Efleem for its falutary 
Properties j for Phyficians, with one Voice, for- 
bid it to fickPerfons; and yet the Talte of it is 
agreeable enough : but it is laid not to be very 
eafyof Digeftion. 

The Tench delights in Handing Waters and 
Ponds, and the Hill Parts of Rivers, whenever they 
are found there, for they feem to be the Natives 
of (landing Water. However, they are faid to 
breed in the Rivers Slower in Darfit/bire, and the 
Tiber in Italy. 

Their Time of Spawning is the latter End of 
June* or the Beginning of July ; and they are in 
Scafon from the Beginning of September to the 
End of May. 

■ Moft Anglers declare that this Fifli bttes bed in 
the three hot Months; and yet fome have found 
they will bite at all Times, and at all Seafons, 
unlefa after a Shower of Rain, but bell of all in 
the Night. 

1 3 ^* 
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The bed Baits for this Fiib are a middle-fized 
Lob-worm, pr Red-worm, well fcoured, a Gentle, 
a young Wafp, a Grub boiled, or a green Grub ; 
or you may ufe the clotted black Blood in a 
Sheep's-heart, made with fine Flour and Honey, 
into, the Confidence of an Unguent; and your 
Bait (when it is a Red-worm,) anointed with this, 
is by many preferred to other Baits. But fome have 
Jbad more Succefis with a Red-worm dipped in 
Tar, than any other. They bite aimoft in the 
fame Manner as the Pond-Carp, and will run 
away with your Float ; but when once you have 
hooked him, you are in no Danger of lofing him, 
if your Tackle is but firong enough. The 
Ground-bait fhould be the fame as for all Pondr- 
jifh, that is, either Blood, or Blood and Grains 
mixed. 

When the Wfcather is very warm you muft fiflj 
about Mid-water, gently pulling your Bait alrnpft 
to the Surface j and then letting it down as floy 
as poflible. 

Be not too eager in ftriking him when rue bites, 
for as he delights in fucking the Bait, allow him 
Time, and he will not quit it. 

Ufe a ftrong Grafs, or Gut, and a Goofe- quill 
Float, without a Cork, except in Rivers, where 
the Cork is aIwaysto\)e preferred. 

Fifh very near the Ground $ and \f you bait 
with Gentles, throw in a few at the taking every 
Fifh ; which will draw them to your Hook, and 
keep them together. 

When you angle with a Pafte, let a little Tar 
be mixed with it. They bite beft one. Hour be- 
fore and after Sun rifes and fets. 

In hot Weather you mav (hare them at Joo of 
the Water, as the Pike, with a double haired Link, 

not 
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*not over-twifted, hung in a Noofe, tied to a Line, 
*«n a long Rod : Let it fall foftly before him on 
•the Water, without touching him, till you have 
brought it over his Gills j then pull gently, and 
you have him* 

They are very eafily caught either with Draft- 
apron, or Drum-net. 

N. B. Tench and Afkers ufually are found in 
the fame Pond ; if the latter begin to bite, it is 
time to leave that Place, for that is a certain Sign 
Tench have done at that lime. 

TRIM a Fly, is to cut off the fiiperfluous or 
long Hairs of the t Body. 

TRIM an Hacku, is to cut off one Side of the 
Fibres. 

TROUL. Troul at Home, aLeflbafor young.. 
Anglers, adviling them to fifh firft at the River 
Side* 

TROUT. 




_ • 

The Trout is of a longifh Make, and refem- 
hles a Salmon more than any other Fifh. His 
He^d is fliort and round ifh, his Nofe blunt, his Bo- 
dy thick, and his Tail broad ; his Mouth is wide, 
and he has Teeth not only in his Jaws but in his 
Palate and Tongue. 

Trout generally delight in the cooler and fmaller 
.Rivers, which defcend from Hills and rocky Moun- 
tains ; and they feein to take a Pleafure in ftriving 
againft the Stream. It is really wonderful to fee 
with what Force and Agility they will furmount 
all Difficulties in travelling towards the Source of 

I 4 Rivers^ 
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Rivers, let their Defcent be ever fo rapid. And 
feveral Authors tell us, /that they are found among 
the dips, in Waters fo very cold, that no other Fifn 
can live therein. " 

Their Time of Spawning is in November or De- 
cember, when they dig Holes in gravelly or ftony 
Places, and depofite their Spawn therein : But they 
are not in Seafon when they are full of Spawn, for 
they are fatteft and have the moft delicious Tafte 
in the Months of July and Auguft. However, they 
begin to be in Seafon in March, and are fooner fo 
in fome Rivers than in others; particularly in the 
JVandle they are more forward than in any other 
about London, and there is near a Month difference 
between that and Hertford River. What the Rea- 
fon fhould be is hard to guefs, for there are Variety 
of fmall Filli in the other Rivers for them to feed 
on ; whereas, in that Part of the Wandle frequent- 
ed by the Trout there are none but Eels, Floun- 
ders, and Prickle-backs. 

In the Winter-time Trouts are fide, lean, and un- 
wholefome, breeding a Kind of Worm with a large 
Head, which is not unlike a Clove in Shape ; then 
this Fifti feems to have a Head of a larger Size than 
ordinary, and thofe beautiful Spots diiappear, and 
the lively Colour of the Belly becomes dufky and 
difagreeable : But towards the latter End of March, 
when the Sun with its genial Warmth and Influ- 
ence begins to invigorate the Earth, he then makes 
a Shew of fome Spirit, and roufmg, as it were, 
from a Sort of Lethargy, forfakes the deep ftill 
Waters for the more rapid Streams, where he rubs 
off his inbred Foes againft the gravelly Bottoms, 
and foon after recovers his former Srength and 
Vigour. The Flefli is a little drier, and not quite 
fo tender as that of a Salmon; however, it is 

efteemed 
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efteemed the mod agreeable of all Fifh that make 
their conflant Abode in freft) Water. 
• There are feveral Kinds of this Fifli, which are 
all valuable, but the beft are the Red and Yellow 
Trout 5 and of thefe the Female is preferable, which 
is known by a lefs Head and a deeper Body. 

The Fordicb Trout, which is fo much talked 
of, feems to be of a different Sort from the reft, 
becaufe it is almoft as big as a Salmon, and lives 
nine Months in the Sea ; befides, it is feldom or 
never caught with the Angle, being fuppofed not to 
feed at all in frefh Water ; and there feems to be 
a probable ground for this Opinion, for when they 
are opened there is nothing found in their Maw* 
Yet their Return to the River is fo very conftant 
and punctual, that the Fi (her men know almoft to 
a Day when to expect them. When this Fifh is 
in full Seafon the Flefli of it cuts white. 

The ufual Baits for a Trout are the Worm* 
Minnow, and Fly, either Natural or Artificial. 
The proper Worms are the Brandling, two upon 
. a Hook, Lob-worm, Earth-worm, Dung-worm, 
and Maggot, but efpecially the two firft ; and in- 
deed, in fifhing at the Bottom the Lob-worm is 
preferable, nor is any other often ufed. 

This Fifh, as before obferved, delights in the 
fwifteft Streams ; at a Stream-tail in Spring, and 
latter End of Summer ; in May he keeps the upper 
End $ and on the Shallows in Summer, or at the 
Aprons or Tails of Mills ; he is particularly fond 
of a Hole covered with Boughs, and where the 
Roots (hoot down to the Water's Edge, where he 
can find a good Hold ; in fuch a Place you may 
find the largeft, and confequently you muft angle 
for them near fuch Places : When they watch for 
their Prey they generally fhelter themfelves under a 

I 5 Bank* 
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Bank, or a large Stone, or in the Weeds, where 
they are often Teen lurking entirely covered all but 
their Heads, When they are difcovered in this 
Situation, go a little up the Stream, and with great 
Care and Caution muddy the Water, putting in 
your Bait imnfediately in the very Place troubled ; 
then keeping yourfelf as far from the Bank as you 
can, in order to be out of fight, follow your Float, 
and expedt Succefs ; fonje fay much better without 
a Float. 

Trout may be taken in this Manner either with 
a Minnow or two well-fcoured Lob- worms. When 
you ufe two Worms put the firft on the Hook with 
the Head foremoft, and then flipping it a little up 
the Line to make.room, put on the other with the 
Tail foremoft, after which draw the firft down to 
it fo clofe that they may feem to be knotting or 
engendering ; for they often perform this naturally 
pn the Banks of Rivers, and fometimes fall into 
the Water, where they become a Prey to the hun«» 
gry Fifh. 

This is likewife a good Bait when you angle in 
theMorning-Twilight,or in theDufkof the Even-* 
ing, or even in the Night when it is dark. In 
this cafe you mull put no Lead on your Line, but 
throw your Bait as gently as you can acrofs the 
Stream, and draw it foftly to you on the Top of 
the Water. This is the beft Method of catching 
the oldeft and the largeft Trout, for they are very 
fearful and fhy in the Day-time, but in the Night 
they are bold and undaunted, and generally lie neap 
the Top of the Water in Expectation of meeting 
with Food ; for if they fee any thing in Motion, 
let it be what it will, they will certainly follow it 
if it glides gently along. If you put the Point of 
your Hook in at the Head of your firft Worm, and 
put at the Knot, and flip it a little Way up the Line 

that 
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that you may bait the other the fame, that fo both 
Tails may play, you will find it will anfwer very 
well. 

If you angle for a large Trout in muddy Water, 
then it requires Tome Art in baiting your Hook ; 
as fuppofe the Bait is a Dew- worm, here you muft 
thruft the Hook in towards the Tail) a little above 
the Middle* and out again below the Head, then 
draw him above the Arming of the Hook, or Whip- 
ping, fo put the Point into the Head of the Worm, 
until it is very near the Place where the Point of 
the Hook firft came out, and fo draw back the 
Worm, or that Part that was above the Shank, 
This Hook fhould be indifferent large, 

A Water-clearing after a Flood, or dark, cloudy, 
and gloomy Weather, when it is windy, is mod 
favourable for Worm-fiftiing. In Marcb^ April* 
September ', and a Part ofOfloker, the warmeft fun- 
ihtny Weather, and Middle of the Day i^ beft. 

It is the Practice of fome to fifh at the Bottom 
in the Dark with a little Silver Bell fixed to the 
Top of the Rod, in fuch a Manner, that when the 
Trout takes the Bait the Sound of the Bell may 
give Notice of the Bite ; but fome think this Method 
is very precarious, becaufe the lead Weed that 
touches your Line as it comes down the Stream 
will deceive you. The fureft Way is to hold your 
Rodin your Hand, for as the Trout is a bold Biter, 
you will eafily perceive when he takes the Bait : As 
fbon as you have ftruck it give it the But of your 
Rod, for if you hoid it the leaft upon a Level you 
run a great rifque, not only of lofing your Line 
and Hook, but even fome Part of your Rod. 

There is a very killing Method : Make a Pair 
of Wings of the Feather of a Land Rail, and point 

I 6 your 
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your Hook with one or more Cadis; your Hook 
fhould be briftled, and the Head of your Cadis 
kept clofe to your Wings, and angle with a Rod 
about five Yards, and a Line about three; caft 
your Wings and Cadis up the Stream, which will 
drive it down under the Water towards the lower 
Part of the Hole, then draw it gently up the 
Stream a little irregularly, fhaking^your Rod, and 
in a few Calls you will be fure to hook him, if 
\ there is one irv the Hole. You may angle the fame 

W^ av w ^k two Brandlings. 

i , N. B. If you ufe two Cadis with your Wings 

Vun your Hook in at the Head, and out at the 

Week of the firft, and quite through the other from 

Head t« the Tail ; this is a killing Way for large 

Trout. 

When you angle with a Fly, let your Rod be 
Tufh-tapered, with a very {lender Top, that you 
may throw your Fly with greater Certainty and 
Eafe ; for if the Top is too ftiflf, the Fly will be 
foon whipped off. Your Line fhould be three times 
the Length of your Rod. 

In this kind of Angling you fhould place yourfelf 
fo that the Wind may be upon your Back, or at 
Jeaft you muft chufe fiich a Time or Place, that 
the Wind may blow down the Stream, and then it 
will affift you in laying your Fly upon the Water, 
before your Line touches it ; for if your Line touch 
the Water firft it will caufe a Rippling that will 
fright the Fifh away. 

The Cad-bait upon the Point of the Hook with 
the artificial Fly is recommended. Or another 
Way to angle with the Cad-bait is on the Water, 
as with a Fly. It muft ftand on the Shank of the 
Hook as the artificial Fly, (not come into the Bend, 
cr the Fifh will not value it, nor if you pull the 

Blue- 
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Blue-gut out,) and thus it is a mod excellent Bait 
for a Trout* Where the River is not violently 
fwift, you may place a very flender Lead on the 
Shank and draw the Cad-bait over it : raifeit often 
from the Bottom, and fo let it fink again. By 
which means you will find good Sport, either in 
muddy or clear Water. You may imitate the Cad- 
bait, making the Head of black Silk, and the Body 
of yellow Wax, or of Shamoy. 

When the Fifli appear at the Top, they will 
take the Oak-worm upon the Water, rather than 
under it, or than the Fly itfelf ; and it is more de- 
fired by them. After you have dibbed with thefe 
Flies on the Surface till they are dead, cut off their 
Wings, and fifti with them at Midwater, or a little 
lower. This is reckoned a valuable Secret. You 
may dib for a Trout alfo with a Fly or Grafliopper, 
as you do for a Chub, under a Bufh, by the Bank 
Side, with a ftrong Rod, and (hort ftrong Lin^. 
If they do not rife after Haifa Dozen Trials, therefc 
are none there, or they did ike your Bait. 

You need not be very cautious in the Choice of 
your Flies, for a Trout is not difficult, nor yet very 
curious about the Seafon, for fome have angled fuc- 
cefsfully wfth an artificial May*F\y in AuguJI. * 

The Time of the Trout's Biting is from Sun- 
rifing till near Eleven in the Morning, and from 
Two in the Afternoon till Sun-fet ; and yet the 
mod certain Times, are Nine in the Morning and . 
Three in the Afternoon, efpecially if the Wind be 
at South, for when it blows from that Point it is 
molt favourable to the Angler. At this Time if 
you angle with a Loach about a Quarter of a Yard 
deep in the Stream, you are Aire of catching Fifti. 
If you have not this Bait, a Bull-head, with the 
Gill-fins cut off, may prove a good Bait 5 or a 
Minnow for want of the others. KtA 
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. And as the Trout may be deceived almoft by 
any Fly at the Top, fo he feldom refits any Worm 
• at the Bottom, or fmall Fifh in the Middle ; for 
which Reafon he is fometimes caught when troll- 
ing for Jack, 

You may likewife dib for Trout in the fame 
Manner as you do for Chub, only let your Fiy 
drop, as gently into the Water as pofiible, and keep 
it eafdy gliding along the Surface ; let it fink a 
little, and fuddenly raife it again, with a ftrong 
Rod, and a fhort ftrong Line $ but you mud be 
fure to keep out of Sight, for the Shadow of your 
Rod, or the Flight of a Bird over the River, will 
make them fly almoft as fwift as the Bird, and it 
will be fome Minutes before they will fhew them- 
selves auain. You will find good Sport if you dib 
with the green Drake-fly whilft alive, which is 
thus practicable : Gather a Store of them into a 
long Draw-box, with Holes in the Cover to give 
them Air, where alfo they will continue frefh and 
vigorous a Night or more 5 take them out thenc? 
*by the Wings, and bait them thus upon the Hook : 
Firft take one, for it is common to fifh with two 
pf them at a Time, and putting the Point of the 
Hook into the thickeft Part of the Body under one 
of the Wings, run it direflly through, and out at 
the other S'ide, leaving him fpitted crofs upon the 
Hook, and then taking the other, put it on after 
the fame Manner, but with its Head the contrary 
way ; in which Pofture they will live upon the 
Hook, and play with their Wings for a quarter of 
an Hour, or more : But you muft have a care to 
keep their Wings dry, botn from the Water, and 
alfo that your Fingers be not wet when you take 
them out to bait them 3 for then your Bait is fpoiled. 

With 
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With the Stone-fly you may likewife dib, but 
wkb this Variation : The Green-drake is common 
both to Stream and Still, and to all Hours of the 
Day, this is feldom dipped with but in the Streams, 
(for in a whittling Wind a made Fly in the Deep is 
better,) but note, Morning is the Time : But much 
better towards eight, nine, ten, or eleven o'Clock 
at Night, at which Time alfo the beft Fifh rife, 
2nd the later the better, provided you can fee your 
Fly, and when you cannot, a made Fly will murder. 

There is a Method of taking Trout in fom* 
Parts of England by Tickling them ; there was a 
Perfon who was very expert in that Art ; he would 
grope for them in their lurking Places, and gently 
tickle their Sides, which they feemed to be delighted 
with, till, at length, approaching their Gills, he 
held them faft, and made them Prisoners ; and it is 
pbferved in the Philofophical Tranfaflions, that 
Carp are fometimes taken the fame way. 

There are great Quantities taken with the Spear 
pnd Lamp. 

BULL-TROUT, SALMON-TROUT* 
. SALMON-PEALE, or SCURF. 




Thefe are all different Names for the fame Fifh. 
Jn fome Places it grows to the Length of twenty 
Inches, in others it feldom exceeds fix teen ; they 
have been caught near Warrington? and fome have 
Weighed near twenty Pounds. It differs in Shape 
from a Salmon in not having a forked Tail ; its 
Head likewife is nfo& ihort and thick than that of 
/ aGt^v 
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a prey, and its Body is adorned with Variety of 
Spots. The'FMh of thofe taken in Yorhjhlre is 
not red, as in the Salmon, and its Tafte is more 
flrong and rank than that of the Grey. 

They are found in Yorkjbire^ Dorfetjhire^ and 
Devon/hire^ and enter the Rivers the Beginning of 
May. 

They delight to lie in deep Holes, and com- 
monly (helter themfelves under the Root of a Tree. 
When they watch for their Prey, they generally 
chufe that Side of the Hole that is towards the 
Stream, that they may more readily catch what- 
ever Food the Stream brings down. 

They will rife at an Artificial-fly like a Salmon : 
But the beft Bait for them is a well-fcoured Brand- 
ling, efpecially thofe that breed in a Tanner's Yard. 

You may angle forthem any Time in the Morn- 
ing, and in the Afternoon from five till Night. 
They are in Seafon all the Summer. 

When you try to catch them, remember to keep 
out of Sight, and let your Line fall into the Stream, 
without any Lead, except one fingle Shot, and 
then it will be carried gradually into the Hole. 
When you have a Bite you ought not to ftrike %oq 
eagerly. They bite freely enough, and ftruggle 
hard for their Lives. 

It is worth while to obferve, that feme give the 
Name of Salmon-Trout to a young Salmon, which 
has occafioned feveral to run into Errors in treating 
of this Fifli. They have likewife in France a Kind 
of Pond-Trout, which they call a Salmon-Trouti 
that grows to fuch a Magnitude as to weigh above 
thirty Pounds ; and in the Leman Laie,. near Ge- 
neva, there are fome of this Kind that weigh fifty 
Pounds. 

TROWLING, See Angling. 

VEER. 
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VEER. To veer, is to let out your, Line from 
the Wince or Nut, after you ftrike a large Fifli. 
' UNGUENTS, or OINTMENTS, to allure 
Fifli to bite : Take Gum-ivy, and put a good 
Quantity of it into a Box made of Oak, like thofe 
the Apothecaries ufe of white Wood for their Pills. 
Rub tHe Infide of the Box with this Gum, and 
when you angle, put three or four Worms therein, 
letting them remain but a fbortTime j for if long, 
it kills them : Then take them out, and ufe them, 
putting more in their Head, out of the Worm-bag 
and Mofs ; and continue to do this all Day. 

Gum-ivy is a Tear which drops from the Body 
of the larger Ivy, being wounded. It is of a yel- 
lowifh red Colour, of a ftrong Scent, and fharp 
Tafte. That which is fold in the Shops is often 
counterfeit and adulterate : Therefore, to get true 
Gum-ivy, at Michaelmas or Spring, drive feveral 
great Nails into large Ivy-ftalks, and having 
wriggled them till they become very loofe, let 
them remain, and a Gum will iffue out of the 
Hole. Or you may flit feveral great Ivy-ftalks, 
and vifit them once a Month, or oftner, to fee 
what Gum flows from the wounded Part. This 
Gum is excellent for the Angler's Ufe j perhaps 
nothing more fo under the Form of an Unguent* 

Take Affafoetida, half an Ounce ; Camphire, 
two Drachms ; bruife them well together with 
fome Drops of Oil of Olive, and put it in a Pew- 
ter-box, to ufe as the*&eceipt from Monfieiir x 
Cbarras. Some, inftead ofcOil of Olive, ufe the 
Chemical Oil of Lavendartend Camomile; and 
fome aJd the Quantity of a Nutmeg of Venice 
Turpentine to it. But for a Trout in a muddy 
Water, and for Gudgeons in a clear Water, the 
beft Unguent is thus compounded, viz. * 
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Take Aflafoetida, three Drachms $ Camphire* 
one Drachm ; Venice Turpentine, one Drachm ; 
beat all together with fome Drops of the Chemi- 
cal Oils of Lavendar and Camomile., of each an 
equal Quantity $ and ufe it as in the firft Dire£tion> 

Take Venice Turpentine, the beft Hive-honey* 
and Oil of Polypody of the Oak* drawn by Re«* 
tort ; mix all together, and ufe it as the firft 
Ointment* ' 

Take Oil of Ivy-berries, made by Exppeffioa 
or Irifufion, and put fome in a Box, and ufe it to 
fcent a few Worms juft before you ufe them. 

DifTolve Gum-ivy in the Oil of Spike, and 
anoint the Bait with it for a Pike. 

Put Camphire in the Mofs, wherein are your 
Worms, the Day you angle, 

Diflblve two Ounces of Gum-ivy in a Gill of 
Spring-water 5 mix them together with the like 
Quantity of the Oil of Sweet Almonds; then take 
what Quantity of Worms you intend to ufe that 
Pay, being firft well fcoured in Mofs, and put them 
Sn Linen Thrums (the Ends of the Weaver's Warp 
when he has finifhed his Piece) well warned in 
Spring- water, and fqueezed : Then wet the 
Thrums in this Composition, and put them and the 
Worms into a Linen Bag, out of which ufe them. 

Take AfTafcetida, three Drachms ; Spikenard 
pf Spain, one Drachm : Put them in a Pint of 
Spring-water,, and let them (land in a fhady 
Place fourteen Days in the Ground : Then take 
the Solution out, and having drained it through 
a Linen Cloth, put to the Liquor one Drachm of 
Spermaceti, and keep it clofe in a ftrong Glafs 
Bottle. When you go to an^b, take what 
Quantity of Worms you intend to ufe that Day, 
4 they being firft well fcoured in Mofs) put them 

upon 
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upon a Pewter Saucer, and pour a little of this 
Water upon them ; then put them in the Mofs 
again, and ufe them. 

Take Juice of Camomile, half a Spoonful \ 
Chemical Oil of Spike, one Drachm ; Oil of 
Comfrey by Infufion, one Drachm and an half j 
Goofegreafe, two Drachms : Thefe being well 
diflblved over the Fire, let them ftand till they 
are cold ; then put them into a ftrong Glafs Bottle, 
which keep unftopped three or four Days ; flop 
it afterwards very well, and when you angle, 
anoint the Bait with this Competition. 

Some add to it three Drachms of the Spirit of 
Vitriol, and call it the univerfal and infallible Bait. 

Take a Handful of Houfelcek, and half a Hand- 
ful of inner green Bark of the Ivy-ftalk : Poun£ 
thefe well together, and prefs out the Juice, an4 
wet your Mofs therewith. When you angle,, pu£ 
jfix or eight Worms therein out of the other Bag- 
Some ufe the Juice of Nettles and Houfeleek, 
as the laft Receipt, and forne only the Juice of 
Houfele?k. 

Some anoint their Baits with the Marrow got 
.out of a Heron's Thigh-bone ; and fome ufe the 
Fat and Greafe of a Heron. 

Oil of Anife, Spikenard of Spain, Spermaceti, 
powdered Cummin-feed, Galbanura, are all high- 
ly commended, and may be tried fingly or conv 
e>unded $ either mixed up in Pafte, or ufed as 
ngjuents. 

Make up a Pafte with Mulberry Juice, Hedge- 
Jiog's Fat, Oil of Water-lilies, and a few Drops 
of Oil of Penny-royal. Some highly commend this. 

Oil of Amber, Rofemary and Myrrh, alike of 
each, mixed with the Worms, or in Pafte, is {aid 
to make the Bait fo powerful, that no Fifh will 
jefift it. Safe- 
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Sea-gull's Fat, mixed with Eringo Juice, ; is an 
attractive Unguent. * ' '. 

Unpickled Samphire bruifed, made up inBalfp 
for Ground-bait, with Walnut Oil, is excellent 
for Carp, Bream, or Tench. Alfo Bean-ftoip* 
with a little Honey, wetted with rectified Spirits 
of Wine and a little Oil of Turpentine, made up 
in fmall Pellets, and thrown in over Night, will 
make the Fifh very eager, and keep them at the 
Place ; where you will be fure to find them next 
Morning. 

Take the Oils of Camomile, Lavendar, Anni- 
Jeed, each a quarter of an Ounce, Heron's 
Greafe, and the beft of Aflafcetida, each two 
Drachms, two Scruples of Cummin-feed, finely 
beaten to Powder, Venice Turpentine, Camphire 
and Galbanum, of each a Drachm; add two 
Grains of Civet, and make them into an Un- 

fuent ; this muft be kept clofe in a glazed 
iarthen Pot, or it lofes much of its Virtue ; 
-anoint your Line with it as before, and your Ex- 
pectation will be ftrangely anfwered. 

WALKING-BAIT. A Bait in Motion. 
WARP. A Rod is faid to be warped, when 
it is crooked by the Heat of the Sun. 

WASPS, HORNETS, and HUMBLE- 
BEES. The Brood of them are killing Baits 
when dried on a Fire-fhovel, or Tile-ftone, in 
an Oven that has cooled after Baking: By this 
means they will keep long, and ftick well on the 
Hook. If you want them for prefent Ufe, you 
may boil them about a Minute in Milk and Wa- 
ter. Thefe are fingular good Baits for Roach, 
Dace, Chub, Eel, Bream, and Flounder, and may 
try them for Carp, Tench, and Barbel, whicn 
will feldom refufe them, 

WEA- 
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WEATHER. See Observations. 

WEIGH. To weigh a Fifh, is, to lift it out 
of Water with a Rod and Line, without ufing the 
Landing-net, or Hook. It is very imprudent to 
weigh a ftout Fifh j for, even when out of the 
Water, he may flounce, and break the Line. 

WHETSTONE. A fmall one is a neceflary 
Part of an Angler's Apparatus, to flbarpen his 
Hooks, &c. 

WHIP. To whip, is to ufe the Artificial 
Ply, the cafting which is called Whipping. 

WHIP a TOP. Is to wrap waxed Silk round 
the Joints after they are glued and dreffed. Alfo 
to faften your Hook to your Line. 

WINCE, or WHEEL. A Brafs Inftrument, 
fixed on the Infide of the Rod, near the Butt- 
end, round which a Line of thirty or forty 
Yards is rolled or wound, which, as foon as you 
Hook a large Fifh, you are to unlock, and let him 
run to what Diftance you pleafe, by which Me- 
thod you may kill a Fifh of fix or eight Pounds 
with three Hairs, if you keep him out of Wood, 
&c. 

WISK. To angle with a long Line and Ar- 
tificial Fly. 

WOODCOCK-FLY. See Oak-Fly. 

WORMS. The Ash-Grub is a Milk-white 
Worm with a red Head, and may be had at any 
Time from Michaelmas till June. It is to be 
found under the Bark of an Oak, Afh, Alder, or 
Birch, if they lie a Year after they have been cut 
down. You may likewife find it in the Body of a 
rotten Alder, if you break it with an Axe ; as 
alfo under the Bark of a decayed Stump of a Tree. 
It is a good Bait for a Grayling, Chub, Roach, 
and Dace. 

Tte 
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The Brandling, Gilt-Tail, and Red-* 
Worm, are all to be found in old Dunghills, or 
the rotten Earth near them, but the beft are 
found in Tanners Yards, under the Heaps of 
Bark which they throw out after they have done 
with it : The Brandling is moft readily met with 
in Hogs Dung. Thefe are good Baits for Trout, 
Grayling, Salmon-Smelts, Gudgeons, Pearch, 
Tench, and Bream, or any Fifli that takes aWorm. 

The Clap-Bait is found under Cow-dung, 
and is like a Gentle, but bigger. You muft feek 
for it only on fuch Land as is light and fandy, 
for it is. much of the fame Nature with the Earth- 
Bob, and may be kept in wet Mofs for two or 
three Days. It is an excellent Bait for a Trout, 
but almoft every other Fifh will take it. 

The Cod-Bait, Cadis-Worm and Straw- 
Worm are only different Names for the fame 
Bait. They are found in Pits, Ponds, Brooks 
and Ditches, and are covered with Hufks of Sticks, 
Straws, or Rufhes. They are very good Baits 
for Trout, Grayling, Carp, Tench, Bream, Chub, 
Roach, Dace, Salmon- Smeks and Bleak. The 
green Sort are found \n March, the yellow in May, 
and a third Sort in Augufl. Thofe covered with 
Rufhes are always green, and thofe Stone-hue 
ufually yellow all the Seafon. 

The Earth-Bob, or White Grub, is a 
Worm with a red Head as big as two Maggots, 
and is foft and full of whitifh Guts; it is found 
in a fandy light Soil, and may be gathered after 
the Plough, when the Land is firft broke up from 
grazing. You may know in what Ground to 
find them by the Crows, for they will follow the 
Plough very clofe where thefc Animals are to be 
met with. This is chiefly a Winter Bait, from 

the 
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Ac Beginning of Novtmltr to the Middle of 
April, and is proper for Chub, Roach, Dace, 
EireahT, Tench, Carp, Trout, and Salmon- 
Smelts. They are to be kept in a Veflel clofe 
flopped, With a fafficient Quantity of the Earth 
they were bred in, and they will be ready for ufe 
all the Winter. 

The FLAG-WoRKf, or Dock-Worm, are 
found in the Roots of Flags that grow on the 
Brink of an old Pond. When you have pulled up 
the Root, you will find among the Fibres of it 
reddifh or yellowifh Cafes ; thefe you muft open 
with a Pin* and you will find a fmall Worm 
longer and flenderer than a Gentle, with a red 
Head, a palifh Body, and Rows of Feet all down 
the Belly, This is an exceeding good Bait for 
Grayling, Tench, Bream, Carp, Roach and Dace, 

The Lob-Worm, Dew-Worm, Garden- 
Worm, or TwatcheLj as differently called, 
is a proper Bait for Salmon, Trout, Chub, Bar- 
bel, and Eels, of the large!):* Size. It is to be 
found in Gardens, or Church-yards, by the help 
of a Lanthorn late on a Summer's Evening. In 
great Droughts, when they do not appear, pour 
the Juice of Walnut-tree Leaves mixed with a 
little Water and Salt into,their Holes, and it will 
drive them out of the Ground. 

The Marsh-Worm is got out of Marfh- 
ground on the Banks of Rivers, and is of a blueifh 
Colour. It is a likely Bait for Salmon-Smelts, 
Gudgeon, Grayling, Trout, Pearch, Bream, and 
Flounders, in March, Aprils and September, though 
tljey ufe it from Candlemas till Michaelmas prefe- 
rable to any other. 

The Tag-Tail is of a pale Flefh-colour, 
with a yellow Tag on his Tail almoft Half an 
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Inch long ; they are found in marled Land, or 
Meadows, after a Shower of Rain, and are a good 
Bait for a Trout, if you angle for them after the 
Water is difcoloured with Rain. 

And here you muft obferve, that all Worm3 
fhould be well fcoured in Mofs that has been well 
wafhed and cleanfed from all Dirt and Filth; 
after it is wrung very dry, both the Mofs and 
Worms fhould be put into an earthen Pot clofe 
flopped, that they may not crawl out. This Pot 
fhould ftand cool in Summer, and the Mofs 
be changed every fourth Day j but in Winter it 
fhould ftand warm, and if you change the Mofs 
once a Week it will be fufficient. 

Befides thefe Worms that are to be found in 
the Earth, there are others which breed upon dif- 
ferent Herbs and Trees which afterwards become 
Flies. The principal of thefe are, the Palmer- 
Worm, the Oak-Worm, the Crabtree-Worm, 
and the Caterpillar. Tfcefe are to be kept in little 
Boxes with Holes to let in the Air, and they muft 
be fed with Leaves of the fame Tree on which 
they were found. Thefe are good Baits for 
Trout, Chub, Grayling, Roach, and Dace. 

All Sorts of Worms are better for being kept, 
except Earth-bobs, and in cafe you have not 
been fo provident, then the Way to cleanfe and 
fcour them quickly, is to lay them all Night in 
Water, if they are Lob-worms, and then put 
them into your Bag, with Fennel ; but you muft 
not put your Brandlings above an Hour in Wa- 
ter, and then put them into Fennel, for fudden 
Ufe ; but, if you have Time, and propofe to 
keep them long, then they are beft preferved in 
an Earthen Pot, with good Store of Mofs, which 
is to be frefh fhifted every three or four Days in 

Summer, 
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Summer, and every Week or eight Days in Win- 
ter, or at leaft the Mofs taken from them, clean 
warned, and wrung between your Hands till dry, 
and then put to them again ; and when your 
Worm, efpecially the Brandling, begins to be 
fick, drop about a Spoonful of Milk or Cream 
upon the Mofs ; and note, that when the Knot, 
• which is near the Middle of the Brandling, be- 
gins to.fwejl, he is fick, and, if Care is not taken, 
will die. If you want to fcour Worms in a 
little time, put them about an Hour in Grains 
and Blood, then put them into clean Mofs. Gilt- 
tails arc fooneft fcoured, by putting them in a 
woollen Bag, and keep them in your Wafftcoat 
Pocket, 




os 
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0/ SEA FISH. 



ALBICORE. 




THE Albicore is about four or five Feet in 
Length, fometimes more, and when Iargeft 
weighs about one hundred and fifty 
Founds : It has large yellow Eyes, a broad forked 
Tail of a greenifli Yellow ; the Belly Fins are 
likewife yellow ; the Belly is white, and when juft 
taken fhines like Silver. 

This Fifh will follow Ships for many hundred 
Leagues, and often proves .a very feafonable Relief 
to the Crews when Provifions are fhort. It is 
either caught with a Hook, or ftruck with a Fiz- 

ijig. It is a ftrong Fifh when in the Water. They 
Ive chiefly upon Flying-fifli. 

It is a very flefhy Filh, having few or no Ifones, 
except the Back-bone, and is accounted a very 
good Fifh by Sea-faring Men. All agree that it 
is well-tafted, and not unwholefome. 

The Albicore generally keeps Company with 
another called a Bonettoe, but not the fame Bonet- 

toe 
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toe which, in Cornwall, is termed the Scad. It is 
about three Feet long, and two in Circumference, 
has a fharp Head, a {mail Mouth, large Gills, a 
full Silver Eye, and a Tail like a Half-moon. It 
has no Scales except on the Middle of the Sides, 
where there is a Line of a Gold Colour which 
runs from the Head to the Tail ; on this Line are 
placed a double Row of Scales, which are fmooth 
two-thirds of the Length of it, and then begin to 
be rough till they reach the Tail. The Colour 
•of the Bonettoe Is greenifh on the Back and Sides, 
but on the Belly it Alines like Silver. It has (even 
Fins, two on the Back, two at the Gills, a Pair on 
the Belly, juft below the Gills, and one in the 
Middle of the Belly oppofite to the largelt on the 
Back. From the laft on the Back proceeds a 
fmall narrow one, which reaches to the Tail in 
like Manner. 

Both thefe Filh are well known to all Sailors 
who have crofled th« ^Squinofiial Line j and they 
refemble each other in their Shaped Colour, and in 
the Number of their Fins. But the Bonettoe it 
thought to be the fineft Eating by much ; It is 
taken in the fame Manner as the Albicore.'*,- ,, 
AMERICAN OLD-WI F" E. 




This Filh is often taken Notice of in the Rela- 
tions of modern Voyagers, being a Fjfh well known 
to Sailors. K 2. \x. 



j 9 6 ANCHOVY. 

It is about two Feet long, and nine Inches 
broad, having a fmall Mouth and a large Eye. 
He has one lame Fin on his Ifcck, beginning at 
the hind Part of his Head, and ending at the Tail ; 
he* has a pretty broad Fin on each Side near the 
Gills, and another under the Belly* They are all 
of a very light Blue, as the Body is of a deep Blue. 
The Edges of the Fins are yellow. His Body and 
Head have a great many Spots and Streaks fam- 
ing to crofs each other. 

The Sailors often take this Fife in their Voyages, 
and it is reckoned by them to eat agreeably enough. 
ANCHOVY. • ° 




The Anchovy is a fmall Fife, about as thick and 
as long as one's Finger ; but near Chejler they have 
been taken much larger. The Body is of a rounder 
Make than a Herrings. The Eyes are large, the 
Body of a Silver White, and the Gills are of a 
(hining Red ; the Snout is {harp ; the Mouth 
wide, but without Teeth ; yet the Jaws are as 
rough as a File. The Tail is forked. 

Anchovies are very common ztVenice andGenoa, 
as alfo at Rome. They are likewife plentiful in 
Catalonia, at Nice, Antibes, St. Tropez, and other 
Places in Provence* 

Tbey are moft commonly taken in the Night in 
May, June, and July $ for in thefe three Months 
they leave the Ocean, and pafs up the Mediter- 
ranean towards the Levant. When they fiih for 
Anchovies, and would take a large Quantity, their 
Method is to light a Fire on an Iron Grate placed 
at the Poop of the Ship, fo that the Fife feeing the 
Light make towards it, and are more eafily taken. 

When 
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When the Anchovies are caught, they gut them, 
and take the Gills out of the Head, and whatever 
elfe is apt to putrify, and fait them. 

As to the Manner of Salting them, they do no- 
thing elfe but range them' in Barrels of different 
Sizes, with a proper Quantity of Salt j the largeft 
Barrels do not weigh above fix and twenty pounds* 

In chufing Anchovies, thofe that are leaft ought 
to be preferred ; as alfo thofe that are white with- 
out, red within, that are firm, and have round 
Backs. 

There is another Sort of Fifli fold inftead of 
Anchovies called a Sardin^ which is very probably 
a young Pilchard, it being larger and flatter thai* 
an Anchovy, and not fo well tailed. 

B A L A N C E-F I S H. 




The Balance-Fish differs from all others ih 
the monftrous Shape df its Head, which is like a 
Smith's Hammer. It* grows to a very extraordi- 
nary Size,* and is of the Shark Kind. 

The Eyes are placed on each Side of the Head, 
as far from each other as it is poffible for them 
to be j they are large, round, and look rather 
downwards than upwards. He has a very large 
Mouth,' placed underneath his Head, which is fur- 
nifhed with exceeding ftrong, broad, (harp Teeth. 
The Tongue is broad, and like that of a 'Man. 

K 3 TY* 



i 9 8 bounce, rough-Hound, &c. 

The Body is round and Ion?, not covered with 
Scales, but with a Skin like Leather. The Back 
is Afti-coloured, the Belly white, 
BfB. JSee Coal-Fish. 
BONETTOE. See Albicore. 
BOUNCE, ROUGH-HOUND, 

or MORGAY, 




The Bounce is fometimes feen above the Length 
of two Feet, and is fpottcd like a Leopard. The 
Spots are black, and the Skin Afli coloured with a 
rcddifli Caft ; whence the French give it the 
Name of Roufette* 

The Belly is flat, and the Back broad ; the Snout 
is fhorter and more blunt than that of the Dog-fifh ; 
the Mouth likewife is greater arid broader ; the 
Jaws are full of fharp-hooked Teeth bending in- 
wards ; the Tongue is broad and fmooth ; the 
Snout does not reach above an Inch beyond the 
Aperture of the Mouth, which is in the under Side 
of the Fi(h ; the Noftrils are very large, the Eyes 
oval, and half covered with a Skin, the Gills have 
five Holes or Apertures on each Side 2 the Fins are 
placed as in the Cut. 

He is caught very frequently in the Mediter- 
ranean, and not feldom in the Briti/h Ocean. 

There is another Fifh of this Kind, which is 
called Catulus Minor 9 and differs from the former 
chiefly in being much lefs, and of a lighter Co- 
lour. The Spots likewife are fmaller and more 
thick, and the Belly is entirely white. 

The Flefh of this laft is commonly eaten, and 
is fold in the Fith-markets at Romt, The Skin 

of 
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of both is rough, and ferves for the fame Fiirpofes 
as the Skin of the Dog-fifh, 

BRILL. See Pearl. 

BUTTER-FISH, or GUNNEL. 



This Fifh fometimes attains the Length of fix 
Inches, but never exceeds an Inch in Breadth. 
The Colour varies, fometimes it is reddifh, fome- 
times of a dark Olive, fometimes green and white 
like a variable Silk. At the Root of the Back-fin, 
on both Sides, are ten or twelve beautiful, round, 
black Spots, encircled with a white Border. 

The Head is little, the Snout (bort, the Mouth 
.large, with one Row of Teeth -, the Eyes final!, 
of a reddifh Yellow, and covered with a Cuticle. 

This Filh is taken frequently on the Cornijk 
Coaft j but of what Ufe it is does not appear. 
BUTTERFLY- FISH.- 




The Butterfly-Fish is about feven Inches 
long. It is of a light Blue^or Mh-ttiW\ , wwA 
K a. fftfc 
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with Olive, or a dirty Green, The Eyes are large, 
and of a Saffron-colour, being placed pretty near "be 
Top of the Head. The Mouth is not large. The 
Teeth arc long and round, and placed in a regular 
Order. The Tongue is foft, round, and flefhy, 

It has only one Fin on the Back, which reaches 
from the Head to the Tail, on the fifth Radius of 
which a beautiful Spot begins to be painted, and 
terminates at the eighth. 

The Buttcrfly-Fifli is often expofed to Tale at 
Vtn'tct, among other I'm ill Fifh, perhaps during all 
the V/inier. 

C E N T R I N A. 




The Ckntp.ina is of the Dog-kind, and is 
called by the Italians, PefeePorca t either from hit 
being like a Sea-hog, or from his wallowing in the 
Mire. 

His Body, from the Head to the Vent, is of a 
triangular Shape ; the Belly being broad and flat 
iivikes one of the Sides, and the Back being (harp 
makes the oppofite Angle. They are taken of 
different Sizes. The Liver of one was lb large 
lli,;t it yielded fix Founds of Oil. The Colour is 
of a dyrlc Brown. 

The Head is fmall and flat ; the Mouth is fmall, 

and on the under fart of the Head ; there are 

three 
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tbree Rows of Teeth m Ac upper Jaw, and one 
in the lower. BehiaJ the Eyes ac two Holes ia 
the Shape of a Half-imao, whkh pr i haps may 
ferve few Hearing. 

He is taken in the Me£trrrm*esr^ and b g uug h t 
to the Filh-maikezs at Rjme. The Fiefb » tocgb, 
and fo full of hard Fibres that k will Barber fcsa- 
rate from the Skin, nor yield to the Edge of a 
Knife without Difficulty. He is but iejiom caught, 
and feMomer eaten, even by the p uui e S l People, 
when Fifh are Terr farce, there bong ibmething 
in it of a poiibnous Nature. # 

COAL-FISH, #r RAWLIN-POLLACK. 




The Coal-Fish is very like the Whiting-Pol* 
lack, only the lateral Lines are white, broad, and 
not fo crooked. Befides, the Colour is more black, 
lively, and fhining ; fikewne all the Fins are of a 
blackHh Blue, the Scales Ids, and the Eyes larger 
and more protuberant. In a Cod the upper Jaw 
is a little longer than the lower, but the dired con- 
trary obtains in this, the under Jaw being longer 
than the upper. 

They are taken on the Coaft of Northumberland 
and Ydrkjbire^ and are called Coal-Full, from the 
black Colour of their Back and Head. The young 
ones of this Kind are called Billards, Pollards, and 
Rock-Whitings. 

Some reckon* this Fifh to be better than a Had- 
dock, and inferior to a Whiting, or a Cod ; and it 
is confequently ibid at a cheaper Rate than the 
latter. 

K 5 There 
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There is another Fiflrtf this Kind, which the 
Cernijh People call a Bib, or Blinds, which grows to 
about tfre Length of a Foot, and is rather of a broad- 
ifh Make than thick and round. On the Back it is 
of flight Olive or dirty Yellow, and on the Belly 
of a Silver-colour. Its Scales are twice as large as 
thofe of a Cod ; and at the End of the lower Jaw 
there is a Barb of Half an Inch long, and fometimes 
an Inch. 

A Bib may be diftinguifhed from a Cod by its 
Size, which is fmaller ; and by its Shape, which 
is fhorter ancUbroader. 

COCKLE. See Oysters. 

. COD, or KEELING. 




The Cod is a Fifli of about three Feet long or 
upwards ; thofe that are fmall are called Codlings. 
It has different Names from the different Places 
where it is taken, and from the different Manner 
of curing it: Hence it is called Green-Fifli, Ice- 
land-Fim, Aberdeen-Fifti, North-Sea-Cod, Stock- 
Fiflb, Poor John, and Barrell'd Cod. 

It is a thick round Fifh, with a large Head and 
a prominent Belly. It is brown on the Back, white 
underneath, and is full of yellow Spots. The 
{Scales are fmall and Hick clofe to the Skin ; the 
Eyes are large, and covered with a loofe tranfpa- 
rent Skin; on the lower Jaw is a Barb of about an 
Inch long ; the Tongue is broad, round, foft and 
fmooth ; there are feveral Rows of Teeth in the 
. Jaws, one of which is longer than the reft. There 

are 
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are likewife Teeth on the Palate and in the . 
Throat. 

The Stomach is large and is often found full of 
fmall Fifh, particularly Herrings; the Liver i* 
large, and divided into three Lobes ; the Gall- 
Bladder is large 5 the Kidneys run all the length 
of the Back ; the Swimming-Bladder is thick, 
ftrong, and connected to the Back, and is by moft 
People called the Sound. 

The Flefh is exceeding good, and highly efteem- 
ed. It is greatly in ufe as well frefb as faked 5 
and in Lent it goes by the general Name of Salt- 
Fifh. The Head of a large Cod is thought, by 
thofe who are Judges of nice Eating, to be a moft 
excellent Difli. 

Frelh Cod, that is, Cod for prefent Ufe, is ^ 
caught every where on the Coaft of Great Britain ; 
but there are particular Times of Fifliing in par- 
ticular Places, becaufe they are then found in 
great Plenty. Thus from Eajier to Whitfuntide 
is the beft Seafon at Alanby, Workington, and 
Whitehaven, on the Coafts of Lancajhire and Cum- 
berland: On the Weji Part of Ireland from the • 
Beginning of April to the Beginning of June : On 
the North and North Eajl of Ireland from Chriflmas 
to Michaelmas : And on the North Eajl of England 
from Eajier till Midfummer. 

But the chief Support of the Cod Fifhery are the 
Banks of Newfoundland, which are a kind of fub- 
marine Mountains, one of which, called the Great 
Bank) is four hundred and fifty Miles long, and an 
hundred broad, and feventy-five from Newfound- 
' land. The beft, largeft and fatteft Cod are thofe 
taken on the South-fide of the Bank ; thofe on the 
North-fide are much fmaller. 

The beft Seafon for filhing for them is from the 
Beginning of February to the End of April, at 

K 6 ^\nx<^ 
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which Time Che Fills which had retiftd during the 
Winter to the deepeft Parts of the Sea, return to 
the Bank, and grow Very fat* 

Thofe that are taken from March to Juty keep 
well enough ; but thofe in, Jufy 9 Auguft^ and Sep- 
tember , foon fpoil. The FUning is fometimes done 
. in a Month or fix Weeks, fometimes it holds fix , 
Months.' 

' When Lent begins to draw near, though the 
Fifherrhen have caught but Half their Cargo* yet 
thevwillhaften homewards, becaufe the Markets ate 
beft at that Time ; and fome will make a fecond 
Voyage before others have got a fufficitnt Cargo 
for the firft. 

Each Fifher can take but one at a Time, and jit 
the moft expert will catcJh from three hundred and 
fifty to four hundred in a Day* They are all taken 
with a Hook and Line baited with the Entrails of 
other Cod, except tfife firft. This is very fa- 
tiguing, both on account of the Heavinefs of the 
' Fifh, and the Coldnefs of the Weather ; for though 
the Great Bank lies from forty-one to forty-twb 
Degrees of Latitude, yet the Weather, in the Sea- 
ion of Fifhing^ is very fevere. 

The ufual Salary allowed to the Captain and 
Sailors, is one-third of the Cod that they- bring 
home (bund. 

They fait the Cod on board the Ship in the fol- 
lowing Manner : They cut off the Head, open 
the jielly, and take out the Guts ; then the Salter 
ranges them Side by Side at the Bottom of the Vef- 
fel, and Head to Tail, a Fathom or two fquare : 
When one Layer is complete, he covers it with 
Salt, and then lays on another which he covers as 
before; and thus he difpofes of all theFifh caught 
in the fame Day, for Care is taken not to- mix 

thofe 
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thofe of different Days together. After the Cod 
has lain thus three or four Days, they are removed 
into another Part of the Veffel, and faked afrefli ; 
and then it is fuffered to lie till the Veflel has its 
Burthen. Sometimes they are put into Barrels for 
the Conveniency of Carriage. 

The principal Place for Fifliing for Cod which is 
defigned to be dried, is along the Coaft of Placen- 
tia in Newfoundland^ from Cape Race to the Bay of 
Experts, within which Limits there are feveral 
commodious Ports for the Fifti to be dried in. 

In this Fifliing Veflels of all Sizes are ufed, but 
thofe are moft proper which have large Holds, be- 
caufe the Fifh have not a Weight proportionable to 
the Room they take up. 

The Time of Fifliing is in the Summer Seafon, 
for the Conveniency of drying the Fifh in the Sun : 
On which account European Veflels are obliged to 
fet out in March or April : For as for thofe that 
begin their Voyage in June or July, their Defign is 
onTy to purchafe Cod that are already caught and 
prepared by the Inhabitants of the Englijh Colonies 
of Newfoundland, and the neighbouring Parts ; in 
Exchange for which we carry them Meal, Brandy* 
Linen, Melafles, Bifcuits, &c. 

The Fi(h which they choofe for Drying is of a 
fmaller Sort, which is the fitter for their Purpofe* 
becaufe the Salt takes more hold of it. 

When the Fifliing Veflels arrive in any particular 
Port, he who touches Ground firft is intitled to the 
Quality and Privileges of Admiral, has the Choice 
of his Station, and the Refufal of all the Wood on 
the Coaft. 

As faft as they arrive, they unrigg all their Vef- 
fels, leaving nothing but the Shrouds to fuftain the 
Marts 1 in the mean time the Mates provide a Tent 

ovv 
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on Shore, covered with Branches of Fir, and. Sails 
over them, with a Scaffold fifty or fixty Feet long, 
and twenty broad : While the Scaffold is building, 
the Crew apply themfelves to Fifhing, and as faff 
as they catch any Fifh, they open them, and fait 
them on moveable Benches ; but .the main Salting 
is performed on the Scaffold. 

When the Fifh have taken Salt* they wafh then, 
and lay them in Biles .on the Galleries of the Scaf- 
fold to drain ; after this they range them on Hurdles 
only a Fifh thick, Head againfl Tail, with the 
Back uppermoft. While they lie thus, they* take 
Care to turn and fhift them four Times in every 
twenty- four Hours* . 

When they begin to dry, .they Jay them in Heap?, 
ten or twelve a- piece, to retain their Warmth, and 
continue to enlarge the Heap every Day till it is 
double its firft Bulk; at length. they join two of 
thefe Heaps into one, which they continue to turn 
every Day as before,, and when they are thorough 
dry, they lay them in huge Riles as large as Hay- 
ftacks. 

Befides the Body of the Fifh, there are the 
Tripes and Tongues, which are falted at the fame 
Time with the Fifh, and barrelled up. Likewife 
. the Roes, being falted and barrelled up, are of Ser- 
vice to throw into the Sea to draw Fifh together, 
Jarticularly Pilchards. The Oil is ufed for drejfing 
rather, and other Purpofes, in the fame Manner 
as Train-oil. 

When Cod leave the Banks of Newfoundland* 
they go in Purfuit of Whitings, and it is owing to 
this that the Return of the Whitings is frequent on 
.our Coaft. 

On the Coafls of Buchan^ the Scots catch a fmall 
Kind of a Cod, which is highly prized ; they fait 

it* 
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it, and dry it in the Sun upon the Rocks, and 
fometimes in the Chimney ; but the greateft Part 
©f it is fpent at home. 

CONGER, *r -SEA-EEL. 




The Conger is a very long Fifh, being fome- 
times two Yards, or two Yards and a Half in 
Length, and of the Thicknefs of a Man's Thigh. 
It is made much like an Eel, but is larger, of a 
lighter Colour, has bigger Eyes, of a Silver-hue, as 
al(b two white Lines on each Side, com po fed of a 
double Row of Points, and a membranous Fin run- 
ning all the Length of the Back to the very Tail. 

At the very End of his Snout, the Conger has 
two fmall Horns, or Tubes, from whence a mucous 
Liquor may be expreffed ; and the like has been 
obferved in fome Kinds of Eels. In other Refpe&s 
it refembles an Eel. • 

The Flelh is very white and fweet, but not eafy 
of Digeftion. It was greatly efteemed by the 
Ancients, and does not want its Advocates among 
the Moderns, efpecially when it is fried. 

The young Fry of this Fifh are called Elvers in 
GloucefterJbirefNhztz they are taken in great Plenty, . 
out of the Severn^ in dark Nights. They herd to- 
gether in fuch Swarms, that they are eatily caught 
with a Kind of Net made for that Purpofe. They 
are fuppofed to travel as far as Gloucefter and 

Tewjkbury 
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Ttwjkbury out of the Sea, for they are chiefly taken 
near thofe Places. They are lb (mail that they are 
made into Cakes, and are fold very common in that 
Form. Their Size does not exceed a fmall Needle, 
which makes it very iurprizing how they mould 
come fo far in fuch Shoals. 
CRAB, CRAW-FISH, PRAWN and SHRIMP. 




The Crab is much of the fame Nature as the 
Lobfter, and may he caught in the fame Manner. 
They often lie in the Mouths of Rivers, Creeks, 
and Ponds made with Salt-water, and there they may 
be angled for with a Piece of Liver, or the Gar- 
bage of a Fowl. There requires no great Art in 
the Management of this Sort of Angling ; the Bait 
needs only be tied to a String and laid where they 
are fuppofed to be ; as foon as they are aware of it 
they will feize it with their Claws, and will not 
leave their Hold till they are drawn up near the 
Surface of the Water ; at which Time a Landing- 
Net (hould be conveyed under them, and by that 
Means they may be brought fafe to Land. 

The Craw-Fish, or Cray-Fish, exa&ly rc- 
(embles a Lobfter in Shape, and it to be found al- 
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moft in every Brook and Rivulet in England. The 
ufual Way of taking them is by Groping, for they 
fheher themfelves in little Holes on the Banks of 
Rivers, where they fearch for them with their 
Hands j fome will take in this Manner feveral Do- 
zens in an Afternoon : Others will take a Score or 
two of Rods, or fmall Sticks, and fplit them at one 
End, fo that they may N put a Bait in the Cleft ; 
thefe they flick in the Mud on the Side of the 
Brook, at the Diftance of about eight or ten Feet 
from each other. After fome Time they take them 
up, and if they perceive any Game flicking to them, 
they Aide a little Bafket made with Rufhes, having 
a long Handle to it, under the Craw-Fifh, and fo 
take them fafely out of the Water in the fame 
Manner as Crabs ; for they will fuffer themfelves 
to be drawn no higher than the Surface of the Wa- 
ter. The beft Time for this Sport is after Sun-fet*, 
for then they feed moft eagerly. There is like- 
wife another Way, more expeditious than this, 
which is to take a Bunch of Thorns, and lard it 
well with the Thighs of Frogs, and throw it into 
the Water ; 151 the Evening the Craw-Fifti will 
throng about it in Shoals, and fo entangle them- 
felves in the Thorns, that by gently pulling up the 
Cord, which is fattened to the Bundle, and flip- 
ping a Bafket underneath it, you may catch tLem 
every one. 

The Prawn and the Shrimp harbour them- 
felves in the Holes of Rocks, and fuch-like Places , 
along the Sea-coaft ; and thofe that live near the 
Sea fide- may divert themfelves very agreeably in 
fpending an Hour or two in catching them. The 
Net that ferves for this Purpofe is fomething like a 
Cabbage-Net, but deeper, and the Mefhes fmaller; 
this muft be fattened to a Bow, with a Handle of 
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the fame Shape and Size as a Tennis-Ball Racket. 
Thofe who would take them mull be upon the 
Spot as Toon as it is High- Water, that they may 
be ready with their Nets when the Tide begins to 
turn. At this Time the Nets mul) be thruft into 
the Holes and Clefts of Rocks, efpecially fuch where 
Sea-weeds grow ; when you lift them up, turn all 
that you take into a Pail, orfome fuch thing, and 
then proceed from one Part of the Hole to ano- 
' thcr, till you think you have taken all that are 
there. You may try fome Places twice or thrice 
over, for when they are difhirbed they will fhift 
their Station. By this Method you may take fe- 
veral Hundreds in an Hour's time. 
' The Fleih of all thefe Sort of Filh are of the 
fame Nature, and only differ in Degree of Good- 
nefs. They are all fuppofed to have a Reftorative 
Quality, and therefore mud be very nourishing 
and wbolefomc. 

CRAMP-FISH. 



rz 




The Cramp-Fish is of a circular Figure, all 
but the Tail, which is long and flender. It is 
faid to grow to no extraordinary Size ; and yet one 
caught by F. Red! weighed fix teen Pounds. Its 
Colour is of a dirty Yellow, refembling Sand or 
Gravel. Its Eyes are (mall, and almoft covered 
with 
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with Skin, behind which are two Holes, in the 
Shape of Half-Moons, which are fuppofed to be 
the Organs of Hearing. On the upper Part of 
the Body are five remarkable black Spots, placed 
in the fame Form as in the Cut, and are a little 
blueim in the Middle. 

The Head of this Fifh is broad, and joined to 
the Body, for which Reafon it fcems to have no 
Head at all. The Extremities of the Body end in 
Fins. A little above the Vent two Fins arife, 
which have two Appendages that ferve for a Penis, 
as in the reft of the Cartilaginous Kind. Belov* 
thefe, in the middle of the Back or Tail, (for it is 
hard to fay which Term is moft proper) two others 
appear, one a little below the other. The upper 
Corner of the Tail is longer than the lower, fome- 
what in the manner of a Shark, and other Fifh of 
the fame Kind. 

The Mouth of a Cramp-Fifh is like that of a 
Skate, and is furnifhed with fmall {harp Teeth. 
The Noftrils are placed near the Mouth. Inftead 
of Gills it has five Holes, like a Thornback. There 
are no Prickles in any Part of tbe Body, it being 
fmooth and foft to the Touch. There are a great 
many fmall Holes, efpecially about the Head, 
through which a Liquor is fecreted to lubricate the 
Body, and defend it from the Sharpnefs of the 
Salt-Water. 

* 

The moft remarkable Quality of this Fifh is, to 
benumb the Hand of the Perfon that touches it, and 
it performs this to fuch a Degree, that it feems af- 
fected with the Cramp ; from whence it derives the 
Name of Cramp-fifh. 

The famous Redi ordered one to be caught pur- 
pcfely, that he might make a Trial of the Nature 
of this benumbing Quality. As foon as he touched 
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the Fifli, he found a Tingling of his Hand, Arm* 
arid Shoulder, attended with a Trembling, and fo 
acute a Pain in his Elbow, that he was obliged to 
take his Hand, away. The fame troublefome 
Symptoms were renewed as often as he repeated 
the Trial j however, they grew weaker and 
weaker till the Creature died, which was in about 
three Hours. After it was dead, the benumbing 
Quality quite ceafed, for though it was handled 
never fo much, it produced no Effect. 
• According to Borelli, the flupefa£Uve Quality of 
the Cramp- fifh does not proceed from any poifonous 
Steam, becaiife if he be touched when he is entirely 
at Reft, no ErFc£t Is produced at all : Bcfides, if the 
Fingers comprefs the Extremities of the Sides ever 
fo ftrongly, the Hand receives no Damage ; but if 
the Hand lies upon the flefhy Part near the Back- 
bone, the violent Vibrations of the Fifh w|U ftu- 
pify it, and afFed it with a Sort of a Cramp. 

Borelli likewife obferved a very remarkable Dif- 
ference in the Manner of touching the Fifh ; for 
if his Fingers were quite extended, and he touched 
the Fifh lightly with them, he received no Da- 
mage ; but if they were bent, and the Joints were 
laid upon him, efpecially that of the Thumb, then 
the ftrong Vibrations of the Fifh produced a Cramp, 
From thence he concluded, that the Tendons and 
Nervous Ligaments of the Joints, being exquifitcly 
fenfible, were very much affe&ed with the violent 
and repeated Strokes of the Fifh, which produced 
a Cramp in the fame Manner as a Blow upon the 
Elbow. 

Mr. Reaumur affirms, he could never perceive 
^any fuch Trembling or Vibration of the Fifh, as 
Borelli fpeaks of ; but that, on the contrary, the 
Numbnefs is not caufed by repeated Strokes, but 

by 
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-by the Velocity of one fingle Stroke, which is equal 
to that of a Ball out of a Mufket ; and according- 
ly the Perfon who begins to feel it, imagines that 
his Fingers have been violently ftruck. As a Proof 
of this, the Fifti, before he ftrikes, makes his 
Back quite flat ; when he has ftruck, it is round 
and protuberant. 

The Flefli of the Cramp- fifh is feldom or never 
brought upon the Table, as being unwholefome, 
for it is moift, foft, fungous, and of an ill Tafte, 
and is therefore juftly rejected. 

CUTTLE-FISH. 




The Cuttle-Fish is a deformed uncouth fort 
of Fifh, the Name of which is well known on ac- 
count of the Bone, which is put to various Ufes. 
He has two Trunks fixed to his Head, which ferve 
inftead of Hands, being not only ufeful in fwim- 
ming* but in taking what ferves for Suftenance. 

This Fifli carries underneath his Throat a Bag, 
or Receptacle, full of a Liquor that is blacker than 
Ink, which he difcharges when purfued, and by 
that Means conceals himfelf from the Sighr of his 
Enemies, and fo makes his Efcapc. Befides, he 
has fix Feet on the upper Part, and two larger be- 
low, armed with Teeth. 

Thvj 



They are eaten very commonly in fevrral Parts 
of Firattcty and are faid to be good Meat. 
Tbey live upon (mall Fiih. * 




The Dab is a little thicker than a Plaice, but 
much about the fame Size. He is a fcaly Fiib, 
and the Scales are large for one of this Kind. He 
feels pretty rough if you draw your Fingers from 
the Tail upwards, but he has no Prickles neither 
on the Middle of the Sides, nor at the Root of 
the furrounding Fins. The Situation of the Eyes 
are like a Plaice. The Colour of the upper Part 
is of a dirty Olive with a reddilh Caft, and 
fpeckled with Spots of a duiky Yellow. The 
Mouth is of a middle Size, and there is one Row 
of Teeth in both Jaws. 

It differs from a Plaice in being thicker, in 
having larger Scales, in having no Tubercle* 
near the Head, and in wanting the Vermilion 
Spots ; though fome have yellow ones. 

This Fiih is frequently met with in all Parts 
of the Sea that furround our Coaft. The Flefh 
is firmer, and is thought to be better relilhcd than 
that of a Plaice. 

DOG- 
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The Picked Dog -Fish has a roundifh ob- 
long Body, which is covered with a rough Skin 
of great ufe among the Joiners for polifhing 
Wood. 

The Back is of a brownifh Afh-colour. The 
Belly is white, , and more fmooth than the other 
Parts* The Eyes are in the Shape of a Boat, 
and covered with a- double Membrane, The 
Mouth lieiTjuft under the Eyes, and is furniflied 
with a double Row of fmall Teeth. The Back 
is provided with two Fins, on the Fore-part of 
both which are placed two Spines, or Thorns, 
from whence he is called the Picked Dog-fifh. 
The Males have two Penis's, which join to the 
Belly-fins, near the Vent. The Tail is a little 
forked, and the Fin that others of this Kind have 
between it and the Vent is wanting. 

The Dog-fifh brings forth his Young alive, 
which are produced from Eiggs hatched within 
the Body of the Fifli. He never grows to any 
large Bulk, the largeft never weighing full twenty 
Pounds. 

He has a large Stomach, and feveral Cuttle-fi{h 
have been found in it at once. He is frequently 
taken in the Britijb Ocean, and in the Irijb and 
Mediterranean Seas. 

There is another Dog-fifh, called the Smooth or 
Unprickly Hound, which is very like this, but he 
has neither Prickles nor Teeth, and has a Fin 

betweew 
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betw«cn the Pair at the Vest and thc.TiUjwfeich 
the Picked-dog has not. " 

The Flefli of all tncfe Kinds of FUh it rank 
and unwholefome. 

D O L P II I N »f tbt 4mitnti. 




The Dolphin, properly fo called, is a Ceta- 
ceous Fifh, and is covered with a fmooth hard 
Skin. He has an oblong roundifh Body, is Hog- 
back'd, has a long round Snout which is turned 
a little upwards. The Cleft of the Mouth is 
long, and {huts very clofe. The Teeth are final) 
and warp. The Tongue large and flefliy. The 
Eyes are likewife large, but fo covered .with the 
Skin, that nothing but the Pupil appears; they 
are placed not far from the Mouth, and almoft in 
the fame Line. On the Top of the Snout is a 
double Pipe, by which he (pouts out the Water; 
it is placed before the Brain, and communicates 
with the Jfpera Arttria. 

The Flefh is blackifli, and refembles that of a 
Hog. The Parts which ferve for Nutrition and 
Generation are more 1 i kcQu ad ru pedes than Fifties. 
In fhort, the Kidneys, Penis, Vulva, Teftes, and 
alt the internal Parts, have a great Likenefe to 
thofe of Quadrupedes. 

He differs from a Porpus in having a long 
Goofe-like Snout, in being more {lender and 
flefliy, but not fo fat. The Porpus is lefs, but 
has a broader Back and a blunt Snout. 

The 
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The Dolphin generates in the fame Manner as 
a Whale, and goes with Young about ten Months, 
feldom producing above one at a Time, or two 
at the moft, and that in the Midft of the Summer. 
They live a confiderable Time, fome fay twen- 
ty-five or thirty Years, They fleep with their 
Snputs out of the Water, and fome have affirmed 
they have heard them fnore. When they feem 
to play on the Top of the Water, it is a certain 
Sign of an approaching Tempeft. 

What has been faid by the Ancients of this 
Creature's Love to Mankind, is as erroneous as 
the Figure which Painters ufually give of him, 
than which nothing can be more falfe and ridi- 
culous. 

They fwim very fwift, which is owing to the 
Strength of their Mufcles, and pafs at a ftated 
Seafon out of the Mediterranean through the HeU 
if/pent into the Euxine Sea* They fometimes 
fwim in Shoals, and there is never lefs than a 
Male and Female together. 

They will live three Days out of the Water, 
during which Time they figh in fo mournful a 
Manner as to affecT: thofe with Concern who ape 
not ufed to hear them. The Flefli is feldom 
eaten but by very poor People, out of mere Ne- 
ceifity. 



/ 
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DOLPHIN of the Moderns. 




The Dolphin of the Moderns is taken from 
four or five to fix or feven Feet long. It is a 
Fifh well known to Sailors, and by them greatly 
celebrated for its extraordinary Beauty ; but this 
Beauty muft confift in the Colour rather than the 
Shape, for neither the Head nor the Body are of 
fuch a regular Proportion as merit the leaft Praife, 
fince they feem to be rather difagreeable than 
otherwife. The Back, Belly, and Fins are of a 
lively Green, mixed with a Silver Colour ; the 
Belly is white, but every Part is fpotted with a 
ihining Blue, which renders this Fifh a very 
agreeable Sight both in the Water and out. There 
is only one broad Fin on his Back, which runs 
the whole Length of his tapering Body, and al- 
ways ftands upright w T hen he fwims. 

This Filh is a very fwift Swimmer, and will 
accompany a Ship for a long while together, and 
very often proves a feafonable Relief; and as the 
Flefh is very well tafted, though dry, the Sailors 
are never backward in endeavouring to make a 
Meal of them as often as they can. 

The Dolphins are a great Enemy to the Fly- 
ing-fifh, and are always purfuing them, which is 
one Reafon of their being feen fo often out of 
the Water. Some Writers call this Fifh a Do- 
rado. 

D O R E E. 




The Doree is a very broad flat Fifh, and al- 
moft every where of an equal Thicknefs. He is 
fhaped almoft like a Plaice, but fwims erect, and 
therefore ought not to be numbered among the flat 
Fifh. 

The Head is very large ; the Mouth monftroufly 
wide; the Eyes yellow and great ; the'Jidcs are of 
an Olive-colour, varioufly mixed with :i light Blue. 
On each Side there is a black Spot as big as a Silver 
Groat. There are Teeth in both the Jaws ; the 
Tongue is long, fh.irp, and fmooth ; the lateral 
Lines are bent as in the Figure; the Tail is 

The Size of this Fifh is generally about eighteen 
Inches long, and feven or eight broad. 

The Flefb is tender and eafy of Digeflion, and 
for Delicacy is by many thought fuperior to that of" 
a Turbot. 

This Fifh was formerly hung up in Churches, on 

account of the remarkable Spots that appear on 

L 2 . each 
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each Side, which were laid to be the Marks of St. 
Chri/fopher's Fingers, who Caught this Fifli as be 
was carrying- our Saviour over a Ford: Or, ac- 
cording to others, became this was the Fifli out of 
whofe Mouth St. Peter took the Money wherewith 
to pay Tribute; and that the Spots are elegant 
Representations of the Coin, being left as a Me- 
morial of the Miracle. But thefe Sort of Fables 
meet with little Credit now, even among the Reman 
Catholkki themfelves. 

They are taken both in the Ocean and in the 
Mediterranean Sea, and are often expofed to Sale at 
Penzance in Cornwall; and have often been brought 
to the London Markets by the Land Carriages for 
Fifli, and fold at a high Price, as the late Mr. 
Quin, a remarkable Epicure, had often declared it 
to be the Prime of Fifli, and excellent Food. 

FATHER-LASHER. 




This Fifli, when full-grown, docs not exceed 
nine Inches in Length. It has fome Refemblance 
of a Miller's Thumb, the tore Part being much 
larger in Proportion than that towards the Tail. It 
has no Scales. The Belly is broad and flat ; the 
Sides are divided in the Middle by a rough Line; 
theTopoftheHead is black, and there are three or 
four black Patches on the Back, but the Spaces be- 
tween 
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tween them are pale; the Sides beneath the Lint- 
are yellow ; the Belly is white. 

The Noftrils arefmall ; the Mouth large, armed 
with feveral Rows of fmall Teeth ; the Tongue is 
broad, large, and fmooth ; the Eyes are covered 
with a loofe tranfpar^nt Membrane ; the Pupils are 
fmall, and encompafled with a red Circle, When 
the Tail is fpread, it is fomewhat roundifh. 

He feeds upon Shrimps, fmall Fifh, and Sea In- 
fects, as appears from opening the Stomach. Fie 
will live a long while out of the Water. He gajntd 
the Name of Father- Lather, from the Boys of 
Cornwall. 

FLYING-FISH, or SEA- SWALLOW. 




The Flying-Fish is very common between 
the Trcpicks. .There are feveralSorts of them, but 
they are all about the Bignefs of a Herring, and 
their Gill-fins are fo long and broad, that they look 
like Wings ; with fhefe they are enabled to fkim 
along the Surface of the Water in the Manner of a 
Swallow, infomuch that it is very common for 
them to fly into the Ships which are failing in thofe 
Seas. They are an excellent Bait for the Dolphin, 
and are often made ufe of by the Sailors for that 
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Purpofc. They cannot fly far, becaufe their Wings 
foon Hand in need of; witting. 

There is a Sort of a Flying-FiQ) fometimes feen 
in che Mtdite; ronton ; between the Treticis they 
appear by Thousands at a Time, and it is thought 
a veiy good Diverfxm 10 fee the Art they make ufe 
of 10 avoid [he Dolphins. 

FROG-FISH, or TOAD-FISH. 




The Frog-Fish refembles a Tad-Pole in Shape, 

and Teems to be of a middle Nature between the 
honey and the griftly Fifli. His Head is of a circular 
Figure, and very large in Proportion to his Body. 
His Mouth is monflroufly wide, and the lower Jaw 
ftands out an Inch farther than the upper. Both 
his Jaws are armed with long fharp Teeth. He 
has likewife Teeth on the Palate, and at the Root 
of the Tongue, which Is large and broad. The 
Back is fiat and of a grey Colour, with fomething 
of a rettdifh and greeniih Cart, The Eyes are 
white, and placed to look upwards. 

On the lower Part of the Body, under the 
Throat, are placed two Fins which refemble the 
Feet of a Mole, by the Afliftance of which they 
crrep at the Bottom of the Sea. 

The Flefh of this Fifh is white when it is boiled, 
ind refembles that of a Frog in Tafte. 

GILT- 
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GILT-HE A D.w GILT-POLL. 




The Gilt-Head, (o catleJ from the cermrk- 
aWe Semicircle of a Gold Colour between its Eyes, 
is broad and Ait, being in fome refpe&s like a 
Bream; it grows to be two Spans in Length, hut 
feldom weighs full ten Pounds. The Body is cover- 
ed with Sciles of a moderate Size ; the B ick is of 
a dark Green, almoft Black ; the Sides are Brown 
mixed with Gold Colour ; the upper Corners of 
the Covering of the Gills are fpottcd with Black. 

The Flefli is neither foft nor hard, hut of a mid- 
dle Confiftencc, and yields good Nourifhment. It 
is feldom tafcsn in the Summer, but often in the 
Winter, when it is highefl in Seafon, It is often 
ieen in the Fifh-markets of Genoa, Venice, and 
Rome in great Plenty; nor is it a Stranger upon 
the Britijh Coaft, it being taken in the Quart as 
well as the Mediterranean, 
v G U R N A R D, (G R E Y). 

m 




The Grey-Gurnard has a Back of a dirty 

Green, fometimes fpeckled with Black, and always- 

L 4 with 
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with Yellow or White. The lateral Line is more 
rough and prominent in> this than in others of the 
fame Kind. Under this Line the Sides are of a 
lighter Colour, and fuller of white Spots. The 
Belly, as in mod other Fifh, is white ; the Head 
is large, and covered with honey Plates, the upper- 
rooft of which ferves for a Shield to the Top of the 
Head. It is very common in the Britijh Ocean, 
and frequently met with in the South of England. 

GURNARD, (RED), er ROTCHET. 




This Fifh Is not fo large as the Grey-Gumardj 
it never exceeding a Foot in Length. It has a 
large boney Head, armed with Prickles j the Body 
gradually decreafes in Thicknefs from the Head to 
'["he Tail, which is very fmall ; both the Body and 
Fins are of a reddifh Colour, from whence it de- 
rives iis Name ; the Jaws and Mouth are rough, 
with very fmall Teeth. 

The Tub-Fife, is very like the Red-Gurnard, 
only it is larger, and has a bigger Head ; likewife 
the Gill-Fins are larger, and the Body is of a paler 
Colour. 

The Flefti of the Red-Gurnard is hard, brittle, 
white, weH-tafted, and wholefomc, claiming a 
Place among Fifl) of the higheft Eftecra. 

This 
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This Fi£h mattes an odd Sort of a Noife, which 
fomc fancy to be like the finging of a Cuckow, 
others like the grunting of a Hog ; others again 
affirm, that when it is taken out of the Water and 
touched, it erefts its Prickles, and cries Curre very 
plainly ; whence, in fome Parts of England, they 
go by the Name of Curres. 



L L O W.) 




This Fifii is very uncommon, and was firfl de- 
fcribed by Dr. Tyfon, in the PhUofiphUal Tranf- 
ailiam, No. 233. From the Likenefs of the Fins 
he placed it among the Gurnard Kind, for they had 
no Name for it oh the Coaft of Sujfex, where it 
was taken : H« therefore calls it, The fmooth Gur~ 
nard of a bluifo Yellow, having the Cover of the Gills 
on the Top of the Head. 

The Head of this Fifh is thicker than the reft of 
the Body, and leflens gradually, or tapers till it 
comes to the Tail. It was about eleven Inches in 
Length, of which the Tail was two. The Girth 
of the Head was four Inches and a Half. The 
Fins, as to Situation and Number, were the fame 
as in the Red-Gurnard. The firft Spine or Radius 
L 5 of 
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of the Back-fin was fix Inches long, the next two, 
and the reft fhorter. The Colour of the Fins was 
yellow mixed with blue Spots. The Situation of 
the Fins wilt beft appear from the Cut. 




An Haddock is of a middle Size, between a 
Cod and a Whiting. This Fifli is blackifti on 
the Back, and is covered with fmall Scales. From 
the upper. CdVner of the Gills to the Tail there 
runs a black Line; and on the Middle of both 
Sides, not far from the Gills, is a large black Spot, 
which they fay is a Mark made by the Finger and 
Thumb of St. Piter, that he might diftinguifh this 
J'ifli from others, as being very much to his Liking. 
The fame Monkilh Fable is" told of another Fifh 
called the Piprr. 

The Eyes are large, and there is a Barb on the 
lower Jaw, about an Inch long. The Tail is forked. 
In other things its refembles a Cod. 

Some reckon this to be but a coarfe Fiih, and 
apt to caufe Fevers ; but that chiefly happens when 
it is taken in Seas that are {hallow and muddy, as 
about Friifland: But where the Seas are deep, and 
the Water clear, this Fifli is wholefome enough, 
and the Tafte is far from being defpicable. 

HAKE. 
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HAKE. 




The Hake is a FiOi about half a Yard long, 
and fo me times more. It is fliaped fomething Dice 
a Pike, from whence it derives its Name. 

Wtlhughby compares it to a Whiting, which it is 
mod like, both in Shape and Colour. The Back 
is of a light Colour; the Belly of a dirty White; 
the Scales are fault, the Head broad and flat; the 
Mouth is large, like a Pike's, and full of {harp 
■Teeth. 

He lives upon other Fiffi. His Fl'clh is foft and 
lender. 

They are caught in great Plenty about Pen- 
zance, a maritime Town in the remoteft Part of 
Cornwall, and almoft every where in the Britijfi- 
and German Oceans. The proper Time of fifliing 
for Hake, at Fifcard, and other Places between 
ffalesand Ireland, is f com IFbitfunlideioSi. James' S- 
tldt. 

HALYBUT. 




The Halybut is the largeft of all flat Fifh r 
L6 fc. 
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It exceeds the Turbot greatly, and is of a longer 
Make. One of theft Fifh of a Yard long, is about 
half a Yard broad. Some of them weigh one hun- 
dred. Pounds, but thofe efteemed beft to the Tafte, 
are/rom forty to ten Pounds each. The "Jews are 
very fond of it. The upper Part of the Body is 
of a dufky Green, almoft Black. 

It is found in the German and Britijb Oceans, 
and likewife in the Irijh Sea. It is thought to be 
nearly as good as a Turbot, for the Finenefs of its 
Tafte. 

HERRING. 




The Herring is a well-known Fifh, of nine 
Inches or a Foot in Length. It is commonly 
thought to be the Halec of the Ancients, which is 
a great Miftake ; for Hatec is not the Name of any 
Sort of Fifh, but only of a Sauce to Salt Fifh in 
general. 

That which diftinguifhes this kind of Fifh from 
all others, is a fcaly Line that runs along the Mid* 
die of the Belly from the Head to the Tail. 

A Herring dies immediately after it is taken out 
of the Water, whence the Proverb arifes, As dead 
as a Herring* The Flefh is every where in Efteem, 
being fat, foft and delicate, efpec Lilly if drefled as 
foon as taken. That it is a Fifh every where in 
Efteem, appears from the vaft Quantities that are 
taken and confumed, as well falted, dried, and 
pickled, as frefh. 

It was a Queftion formerly, whether Herrings 
fed upon any thing befides Water ? but Lavenhceck 

* has 
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lias made it evident, that they come every Year in 
Purfuit of Worms and fmall Fifh, which at the 
Time of their Arrival abound in the Channel ; for 
when they have cleared the Northern Seas of their •* 
Stock of Provifions, then they travel Southward 
in fearch of a frefh Supply. Their moft conftant 
Abode feems to be in the Seas between the North 
of Scotland, Norway, and Denmark, from whence 
they make annual Excurfions through the Brittjh 
Channel, as far as the Coaft of Normandy. 

The Dutch begin their Herring-Fifliery on the 
14th of June, and employ no lefs than a thoufand 
Veffels therein. Thefe Veffels are a kind of Barks* 
called Bu&s, carrying from forty-five to fixty 
Ton, and two or three fmall Cannon. 

None of them are allowed to ftir out of Port 
without a Convoy, unlefs they carry twenty Pieces 
pf Cannon among them all, in which Cafe they 
are permitted to go in Confort. Before they fet 
out they make a verbal Agreement, which- has the 
fame Force as if it was rn Writing. 

The Regulations of the Admiralty of Holland 
are in a great meafure followed by the French, and 
other Nations : The principal are, That no Frflier/ 
{hall caft his Net within a hundred Fathom of an- 
other's Boat : That while the Nets are caft, a Light 
fhall be kept on the hind Part of the Veffel : That 
when a Boat is by any Accident obliged to leave 
off Fifhing, the Light fhall be caft into the Sea : 
Likewife that when the greater Part of the Fleet 
leaves Fifhing, and cafts Anchor, the reft (hall be 
obliged to do the fame. 

The beft Times of Fifhing on the Coaft of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, near Yarmouth, Lejloffe, and South- 
wold, are from the Middle of September till the 
Middle of OftoUr* The Nets that they ufe are 

about 
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about five Yards deep, and twenty-five Yards long : 
They fometimes faften fo many of thefe* Nets to- 
gether as will take in a Mile in compafs. 

They judge whereabout the Herrings lie by the 
Hovering and Motion of the Sea-Birds, which con- 
tinually purfue them in ExpeSation of Prey. The 
Fifhers, as they row gently along, let their Nets 
fall into, the Sea, taking their Courfe as nearly as 
they can againft the Tide, that fo when they draw 
their Nets they may have the Affiftance of the 
Tide. As foon as any Boat has got its Load, it 
makes to the Shore, and delivers the Herrings to 
the Man who is to warn and gut them. 

They diftinguifh their Herrings into fix different 
Sorts, as the Fat Herring, which is the largeft and 
thickeft of all, and will keep about two or three 
Months ; the Meat-Herring, which is Iikewife 
large* but not fo thick nor fo fat as the former ; 
the Night-Herring, which is of a mfcfdle Size; 
the Pluck, which has received fome Damage from 
,the Nets ; the Shotten-Herring, which has Joft its 
Milt or Spawn ; and the Copflien, which by fome 
Accident or other has been deprived of its Head. 

All thefe Sorts of Herrings are put into a Tub 
with Salt or Brine, where they lie for twenty-four 
Hours ; then they are taken out and put into 
Wicker Bafkets, and wafhed ; after this they are 
fpitted on fmall wooden Spits, and hung up in a 
Chimney built for that Purpofe, atfuch Diftances 
that the Smoak may have free Accefs to them all*. 
When they have filled thefe Places, which will hold 
ten or twelve thoufand, they kindle the Billets 
which are laid on the Floor, in order to dry them j 
this done, they fliut the Doors, all other Air-Holes 
being ftopt before, and immediately the Place is 
filled with Smoak. This is repeated every Quar- 
ter 
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tef of an Hour, infomuch that a fingle Laft of 
Herrings require five hundred Billets to dry them. 
A Laft is ten Barrels, each Barrel containing near 
"a thoufand Herrings. Thefe, thus prepared and 
dried, are called Red-Herrings. 

The Pickled-Herrings are beft done by the 
Dutchy who take them for that Purpofe about the 
Summer Solftice. The ufual Method of Pickling 
them is this : As foon as the Herrings are taken 
out of the Sea they are gutted and wafhed ; then 
they areput into a ftrong Brine, made with Water 
and Sea-falt, for fifteen Hours \ after this tiiey are 
taken out and well drained, and put in a regular 
Order into Barrels, with a Layer of Salt at the 
• Bottom of the Barrel, and another at the Top. 
They then take care to ftpp them up carefully 
that no Air may get in, nor Brine out, either of 
which would be prejudicial to the Fifh. 

Herrings always fwim in Shoals, delighting to 
be near the Shore. They fpawn but once a Year, 
and that is about the Autumnal Equinox, a little 
before which, like many other Fifh, they are high- 
eft in Seafon. 

HORN-FISH, or GARR-FISH. 
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The Horn-Fish is a long, (lender, and roundifh 
Fifli. The Snout is very long, flender, and (harp ; 
the Head is flat, and of a blueifh Green ; the lower 
Jaw is longer than the upper ; but what is moft 
remarkable of all, the upper Jaw is moveable, as 
in a Crocodile. 

It does not grow to any large Size ; for fix of 
ttoofe that are ufually taken will not weigh a Pound. 
Thefe Filh are generally caught with Mackarel, 

and 
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and are very much of the fameTafte, but the Back- 
bone being of a Green-colour, few People care to 
eat them on that account. But though the Flefli 
is hard and dry, and conlequently not very eafy of 
Digeftion, yet it yields good Nourifhment. 
I S I N G-G LAS S-F I S H. 




The ISing-Glass-Fish has- a very thick, 
heavy, large Head ; the Mouth is very long and 
wide. 

The Length of this Fifli is about twenty-four 
Feet, and it weighs above four hundred Pounds. 
It is ufuaUy met with in the Seas about Mufcavj, 
and in the Danube. 

The Flefh is fweet and vifcid, and eats belt when 
it has been fume Time in Salt; the Flefh of the 
Back has the Tafle of Veal, and that of the Belly 
is thought to be as fweet and good as Pork. It ti 
a very common Difh in Mufcovy, and the Jelly ii 
very wholcfome and nourilhing. 

As to the Manner of making the Ifing-Gtafs, 
the Guts, Stomach, Tail, Fins, and Skin, are taken 
- and boiled till they are all di&olved that will diffijlve ; 
then (he Liquor is {trained and fet to cool ; when 
it is cold, the Fat is carefully taken off, and the 
Liquor itfelf is boiled again to a juft Confiltency, 
after which it is cut into thin Slices, then hung 
upon a String and carefully dried. That which is 
cieareft and whiteft is beft. The chief Consump- 
tion of this is by the Wine Merchants, who make 
vie of it to Fine, or Force their Wine, as they 
thcmfelves term it. 

LING. 
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LING. 




The Ling has a Body in Shape long and round, 
covered with fmall Scales that ftick clofe to it. 
The Back and Sides of fome are Olive, of others 
Afh- coloured or Grey. 

The Flefli of a Ling, when juft caught, is very 
delicious, and when falted and dried is juftly pre- 
ferred before all other Salt-fifh. 

It is frequently taken near Penzance, and may 
be fifiied for among the I (lands of Scotland all the 
Year. On the North-Eaft of England it may be 
taken from Eafter till Midfummer> and on the 
North - Eaft of Ireland from Chriftmas to Michaelmas. 

LOBSTER. 




The Lobster is better known by Sight than 
any Defcription than can be given of it. They 
always feed at the Bottom of the Water, and are 
furn iflied with a Pair of ftrong Claws, with which 
they fatten on the larger Prey that happens to come 
within their Reach 5 but when none fuch offers, 
they fearch the Beds of Mud and Gravel for the 
Worms that commonly lie hid therein. 

The beft tafted Lobfters are caught off the IJle 
of IVight \ but thofe being few in Quantity, the 
London Markets are chiefly fupplied from Norway 
and the Orkney IJJes. 

Lobfteca 
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Lobfters are taken with Pots, as they arc called, 
made of Wicker-work ; in thefe they put the Bait 
arid throw them to the Bottom of the Sex, in fix or 
ten Fathom Water, or fonwtimes deeper : Into 
thefe the Lobflcr witt 'creep for j)ic Sake of the Bait, 
and by that means is deprived* of its Liberty, Their 
Flith is fweer, reftorative, and very innocent. 
LUMP, or S E A - O W L. 




The Lump is about a Foot or a Foot and a Half 
long, and is a thick deformed Fife, as the Name 
implies. The Belly is broad and red, the Back a 
narrow, the Body without Scales, but there ate 
bUck (harp Tubercles on all Parts of the Skin. 

Ii is a very common Fifh, and frequently feen in 
the Markets, but the Flefti is in no great Ffteem. 
M A C K A R E L. 



TheMACKAREL is generally a Foot, and fome- 

(imes a Foot and a half long. The Body is long, 

tound, thick, and flefhy, but towards the Tail very 

i Sender and final!. It is not entirely void of Scales, 

r are very thin and little. Underneath 

* that divide the Sides in the Middle it is 

of 
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of a bright Silver Colour, and above them of a 
bluifh Green ; from the Back towards the Sides 
proceed feveral dark Streaks, which by diverfi Ty- 
ing the Colour contribute greatly to the Beauty 
of the Fifh. 

It is a Fifh of Prey, and exceeding voracious ; 
there are often found fmall Fifh in its Belly. 

Mackarel are founcf in large Shoals in divers 
Parts of the Ocean, but efpecially on the Coafts 
of France and England* They enter the Englljh 
Channel in Aprils and take their Courfe through 
the Straits of Dover, infomuch that in June they 
advance as far as Cornwall, Sujfex and Kenty AV- 
mandy and Picardy. 

They are taken either with the Angle or with 
Nets. When they are angled for it muft be out of 
a Boat, Smack, or Ship that lies at Anchor. The 
beft Bait for them is a Bit of a Herring put upon a 
ftrong Hook ; but when this is wanting, a Shrimp, 
or a Bit of any other Fifh will do, or even a Piece 
©f fcarlet Cloth ; for they bite fo freely there is no 
Danger of not having; Sport ; when you have 
taken one, their own F lefli will ferve for a Bait. 
There is no Occafion to be curious about your 
Tackle, for you may even fifh without a Rod, 
and with feveral Hooks at a time. 
- In the Weft of England they fifh for them with 
Nets, near the Shore, \\\ the following Manner: 
One Man fixes a Pole into the Sand near the Sea, 
to which he makes faft one End of a long Net. 
Another in a Boat takes the other End of the 
Net in his Boat, and rows round in a Circuit as 
far as the Length of the Net will permit, and then 
back towards the Shore ; when his Boar turns 
• round he fleps into the Water, and taking the 
Cord of the Net with him, drags the Net towards 

thft 
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the Shore; then, upon a Signal given, both the 
Men draw the Net out of the Sea, and by this 
Method often catch three or four hundred Fifh ; 
they are immediately carried away by Horfes, which 
wait for that purpofe. The Quantity of Mackarel 
taken upon that Coaft fometimes is alrnofi incre* 
dible ; and then they are fo cheap they are not 
worth, carrying away. 

The Flefli of a Mackarel is very good when fre{h, 
efpecially if they are drefled when juft taken out of 
the Water ; and there is fuch a Difference between 
them and thofe that are brought to London % that it 
is not to be conceived by any that have not tried. 
However, they are not to be defpifed even when 
they are well cured by Pickling, and put up into 
Barrels. 

There are two Ways of Pickling them ; the firft 
is by opening and gutting them, and filling theif 
Bellies with oalt, cramming it as hard in as poffiblc 
with a Stick ; which done, they range them in 
Strata, or Rows, at the Bottom of the Veffel, (brew- 
ing Salt between the Layers. 

In the fecond Way, they put them immediately 
into Tubs of Brine made of frefh Water and Salt, 
and let them fteep, fo long till they think they have 
imbibed Salt enough to make them keep ; after this 
they take them out and barrel them up, taking 
Care to prefs them down clofe. 
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MAID. 
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The Maid is a young Thornback, ant! though 
fomething like the Skait, is of a different Specie, 
the Maid often abounding with Prickles ifl'uing 
from round hard Subftances concealed within the 
Flefli ; whereas the Skait is free from any Prickles : 
Neither is it (o much efteemed for Delicacy as the 
Skait. 

MONK, or ANGEL-FISH. 




The Monk-Fish is of a middle Nature between 

a Shark and a Skait. It grows to a large Size, 

often weighing fixty Pounds. Rsndthtius affirms, 

they iome times grow to the Bignefs of a Man, and 

that 
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that he faw one which weighed a hundred and fatty 
Pounds. 

The Skin of this Fifh is very rough, and covered 
all over wiih a filthy Slime. It is very much ufed 
to polifh Wood and Ivory, and goes by the 
general Name of Fifh Skin. Its Colour upon the 
Back and Sides is of a dufky Afli ; but on the Belly 
it is White. 

The Head is roundifh at the Extremity, where 
the Mouth is placed, quite different from thole Fifh 
to which it feems to be allied. It has three Rows of 
Teeth in each Jaw, each Row confifting of eigh- 
teen, fo that the whole Number amounts to one 
hundred and eight; but there is fome Variation in 
this. 

TheFleftiof this Fifh is in no Repute. The Skin 
is in great Requeft for making Sheaths, Cafes, &c. 
Jeviut affirms, that this is the Skin of which the 
Turks make Shagreen. 

The Monk-Fi(h is to be met with in all Parts of 
the Ocean, and is frequently taken on the Coalt 
of Cornwall. 

MUSCLE. See Oysters. 

OLD-WIFE, or WRASSE. 




The Oid-Wife is in Shape like a Tench, 
and in Length about nine Inches. 

The 
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The Flefli is no way to be commended, either 
for an agreeable Tafte or wholefome Pro- 
perties. 

The People of Cornwall call this Fiih a Wrojft j 
and the#%£, Gtvrach, which has fome Affinity 
to it in Sound, and fignifies an Old Woman. 

ORB, or SEA WEATHER-COCK. 




fiie Orb is taken in the Mouth of the River 
Nile in Egypt. The Figure is nearly fpherical, 
the Tail only excepted. It is covered with a 
hard Skin which is all over befet with {harp 
Prickles. 

This Fifh is not eatable, it being either all 
Head or Belly, which you pleafe ; and is com- 
monly hung up in the Cabinets of the Curious as 
a Rarity. Some fay if this Fifh is fufpended in 
a proper Place, the Snout wil always point to the 
Quarter from whence the Wind blows, whence 
the Germans calls it a Sea Weather-cock. 
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oyster; muscle, cockxe, 

and PERRIWINKLE. 




Thefe are fowell known to all, that they frand 
In no need of a particutar Defcription. 

The Oyster cafts his Spawn, or Spat, in May, 
which at firft appears like the Drop of a Candle ; 
it flicks to any hard Subftancc it falls upon, and 
fecms to be provided with a Shell in two Days 
time, and in three Years they arc fit for the 
Market. 

Cokhepr, Merfiy, and Bricklefta in fcjfex, have 
been long famous for fattening great Quantities 
in Pitts, or Beds, contrived to admit the Sea 
Water. From whence they are packed up in 
Barrels, and fent to all Parts of the Kingdom in 
the Months of November and December, being 
efteemed iuperior to any others of the Kind. 

Thefe Oyftcrs they term Natives, and they are 
altogether uncapabie of moving from the Place 
where they are firft fpawned. For this Real'on 
the Dredgers make ufe of a Sort of Nets, which 
are fattened to a ftrong broad Iron Hoop with a 
(harp 
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{harp Edge, which they drag along the Bottom 
of the Sea, and fo take the Oyfters. 

The Oyfters thus taken are carried to different 
Places, where they are laid in Beds, or Rills, of 
Salt-water, in order to fatten them, and thefe 
they term Layers. Thofe which, when they are 
fpawned, happen to ftick to Rocks, often grow to 
a very large Size, and are called Rock-Oyfters. 
And it is fo far from being ftrange that the 
Oyfters ftick to the Rocks in this Manner, that 
it is very common for Sailors to fee Millions hang 
on the Roots of Mangrove-Trees at low Water, 
in the Mouths of Rivers, in many Parts of the 
World. What is commonly faid of their chang- 
ing their Sides at the Ebbing of the Tide cannot 
be true, for they have not the leaft Power to do 
any thing but to fhut and open their Shells. 

But it is othcrwife with the Muscle and 
Cockle, for they being lighter, are more liable 
to be carried along by any Motion of the Water, 
and 'if they cannot move themfelves from Place 
to Place, they can, however, hinder themfelves 
from being the Sport of the Waves. For this Pur- 
pofe they are capable of forming fevcraf Strings, 
of the Thicknefs of Hairs, about three Inches 
long, and fometimes to the Number of two hun- 
dred and fifty. With thefe they lay hold of any 
Thing that is near them. Mr. Reaumur has often 
feen them making thefe Threads, and when he 
has cut them off they have begun to make others* 
This Mechanifm is ftill more evident in the Pinna 
Marina, with regard to the Finenefs and Num- 
ber of their Threads : This is a Shell-fifh, which, 
on the Coaft of Provence, grows to the Length of 
a Foot, and on the Coaft of Italy to that of two 
Feet. The Produ&ion of this Animal is as fine 

M as 
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as Silk, and is made ufe of for the fame Purpofcs 
to this very Day at Palermo in Sicily ; . for they 
make various Kinds of Stuffs, and other Curiofi- 
ties, of the Silk of this laborious Shell -fifh. 

The Instrument that the Mufclc employs in 
producing thefe Threads is what we commonly 
call the Tongue, in the midft of which is a nar- 
row Channel, which ferves as a Sort of a Mould 
for their firft Formation. 

The Cockle has likewife a Power of making 
thefe Threads as well as the Mufcle ; the only 
Difference is, that thole of the Cockle are more 
thick and Shorter. 

As for the Perriwinkle there is nothing re- 
markable can be laid of it, but what belongs in 
common to all Animals that have Shells. Their 
Bodies confifl of a thick flimy Subftance, for 
which Reafon they are looked upon as a Refto- 
rative Diet, but not very tempting upon any 
other Account. 

PEARL or LUG-ALEAF. 




The Pearl differs from a Plaice much in the 

fame manner as a Turbot, that is, in not having 

any 
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any rough Lines at the Root of the Fins which 
furround it 5 in having the Eyes pl&ced on the 
left Side, to the right of the Mouth, and farther 
diftant from each other 5 like wife in having the 
Back-fin take its Rife nearer the Mouth. 

Thofe caught on the Coafts of Dev ixand 
Cornwall are called Brill, and by fome efteemed 
equal to Turbot, being a firm, well-tafted Fife, 

£ERRIWINKLK See Oyster. 
PILCHARD. 




The Pilchard is never above nine Inches 
long, and is fomewhat of a thicker Make than a 
Herring. The Back is of a blueifh Green, the 
Belly and Sides of a Silver Colour ; near the up- 
per Corner of the Gills, on both Sides, there are 
black Spots, and in fome there are four or five 
placed in a right Line towards the Tail. The 
Mouth is wide, but there are no Teeth, either 
in the Tongue, Palate, or Jaws. The Eyes are 
of a middle Size, and of a Silver Colour, with a 
little Tin&ure of Red. In moft other Things it 
refembles a Herring. 

The Flefh eats admirably well, and is more 
firm and delicate than that of a Herring ; and, 
befides, its falutary Properties are no way inferior 
to its Tafte. 

The Pilchard is a Fife of Paflage, and fwims 
in Shoals in the fame Manner as the Herring and 
Anchovy. The chief Fifheries are along the 
Coaft of Dalmatian to the South of the Ifland of 
IJfea $ on the Coafts of Bretagne^ from Bclleifle as 

M 2 far 
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far as Breft ; and along the Coafts of Cornwall and 
Devon/hire. That on the Coaft of Dalmatia is 
fo plentiful, that it not only furnifhes all Greece^ 
but a great Part of Italy. That on the Coaft of 
Bretagne employs yearly above three thoufand 
Sloops, and moft of the Seamen of the Country. 
The Pilchards caught on our own Coafts are 
not fo much valued, though bigger, as thofe on 
the Coaft of France, which is owing to their not 
being ft> well cured. 

The Seafon of Fifhing is from June to Septem- 
ber ; though fometimes they are caught on the 
Coaft of Cornwall at Chriflmas. 

Near France they ufe the R.oes of Cod-Fifh as 
Baits, which, thrown into the Sea, make them 
rife from the Bottom, and run into Nets placed 
.for that Purpofe. 

The Pilchards naturally follow Light ; and for 
that Reafon will gather about a Boat which car- 
ries a Light in the Night-time, which renders 
the Fifliery much more expeditious and eafy. 

On the Coafts of Devori/bire and Cornwall they 
fet Men to watch on the Tops of Mountains and 
Cliffs, whom they call Huers, who are able to 
difcover when a Shoal of Pilchards are coming by 
the Blacknefs or Purple-colour of the Water, and 
in the Night by its fhining. When the Huers 
perceive, by thefe Marks, where theFiftiare, they 
direct the Boats and Veflels, by Signs before a- 
greed upon, how to manage their Nets, which 
they call Saines, by which Means they often take 
at one Draught a hundred thoufand Pilchards, 
.and upwards. 

They lay the Pilchards in a Heap, in a Warc- 
houfe, upon the Ground, placing one Layer upon 
.another^ with a fufficient Quantity of Salt be- 
tween 
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twcen each; thus they go on laying Jlratum fuper 
Jiratum^ as the Chemifts fpeak, till they are an Ell 
and a Half high ; after they have remained fifteen 
or eighteen Days in this Manner, and are tho- 
roughly faked, they take them out and thruft 
wooden Spits through their Gills," that they may 
warn them with greater Eafe. When they have been 
waflied twice they put them into Barrels, and prcfs 
them down with heavy Weights, which force out 
a great Quantity of Oil* ferviceable for many Pur- 
poses y then they fill the Barrels up again, and fell 
them to the Merchants. This Fifhery yields great 

Profit to the People in thofe Parts. 

» 

PILOT-FISH. 



.> 




This Fi(h is an Attendant upon the Shark, and 
is never feen but in his Company, generally fwim- 
ming before him as though he was his Pilot; 
^whence our. Sailors have beftowed the Title of 
Pilot-Fifh upon him. 

That there is fome natural Friendship between 
thefe twojifli Js pretty certain, for they are always 
feen in each other's Company, but upon what Ac- 
count is very hard to determine, though they are 
faid to go before to direct the Shark to his Prey. 
They are about the Size of a middling Whiting* 
and make a very beautiful Appearance in the Wa- 
ter, playing about the Shark, who will not meddle 
with them though he is ever fo hungry. 

M 3 T^ 
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They are moft commonly ftnick with a Fizgig 
when they are taken, and are accounted a very de- 
licate Morfel ; but they are very fcarce, and hard 
to come at. 

PIPER. 




ThePmit is of the fame Colour as the Red 
Gurnard, only the Head is lighter, and baa a yel- 
lowish Cart. The Snout is divided into two broad 
Horns, which, about the Edges, are armed with 
Thorns or Prickles. 

It is met with both in the Britijh Ocean, and 
the Mediterranean Sea. It feeds upon (mail Crabs, 
among other things, they being often found in bis 
Stomach. 

The Flefli is of the fame Nature as that of the 
Red and Grey Gurnard, both for Tafte and 
Whole ibmenejs. 

This Fifb makes a Sort of a Noife when he is 
taken out of the Water, which has given the C*r- 
nijb People Occafion to dift inguifh him by the Name 
of the Piper. 

. PLAICE. 




The Plaice is a Fifli extremely flat ; fometimes 
we meet with them of the Length of a Foot, and 
{even Inches broad. The upper Part h of a dirty 
Olive, painted with round Spots of a Vermilion 
Dye j the lower Part is White. 

This Fifh is efery where to be met with. The 

Flelh is foft, Tweet, pleafant, and wholefomc, and 

by fome thought of equal Goodnefs with a Soal> 

but tbefe things depend much upon Fancy. 

P O G G E. 




The Pogge is about two Hands breadth in 
Length. The Head is but two Inches broad at the 
molt, each Side of which is full of Warts, .or Tu- 
bercles, which render it a very difagrccabie Sight* 
On the fore Part, about the Mouth, are a great 
many frnall Briftles, and the hind Part is armed 
with Prickles which bend backwards. 

The Snout turns up very remarkably, being de- 
fended by four Thorns, the foremoft Pair of which 
are in Figure like a Half Moon, 

M 4, Twa 
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This Fifh is frequently taken in Torkjhire^ 
the Bifhoprick of Durham. It is accounted a 
cious Morfel when the Head is taken off, an 
Body diverted of its Armour. It feeds upon Sbxj 
and Fifh of the minuted Kind. 

P O R P U S. 




The Porpus is a Fifti ufually about fix 
long, and is feen very frequently leaping in an 
of the Water, efpecially before a Storm, maki 
uncouth Kind of a Noife like Snorting. 

The Shape is long and round, but towarc 
Tail it is fmall, tapering like a Cone, and 
very Root of theTail it is flat. The Snout ii 
and (harp, furniflied with ftrong Mufcles to e 
them to dig up fmall FiQi out of the Sand. 

He has no Gills, nor Holes where the 
fhould be 5 but on the Top of the Head ther 
wide Pipe, which opens like a half Moon ; ai 
wardly it is divided by a boney Subftance, 
were, into two Noftrils. Thefe afterwards 
into one, and open with a fingle Hole int 
Mouth near the Gullet : The End of this Ap 
is provided with a ftrong Sphincter, whereby i 
be opened or fhut at pleafure. The upper F 
h c Noftrils are covered with a ftrong Skin* i 
Manner of an Epiglottis, to hinder any I 
from entering contrary to the Inclination < 
Fifh. 
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The Tail is placed horizontally, like theWhale's, 
which Pofition is neceffary, he being obliged to rife 
fb often to take Breath. 

The Belly and allother Parts of the Body is co- 
vered with Fat, which tends to preferye the Equi- 
librium between the Fi£h and the Water, otherwife 
h would be difficult for him to rife. The Fat like- 
wife is a great Defence againft the Cold,* which* 
would otherwife extinguifli the natural Heat ; for it 
ferves for the fame Purpofe as good warm Cloaths 
in the Winter Time.- TheFlefh is red, and looks 
very much like Pork. •■■• 

This Fifli is feldom caught but by Chance, it : 
being of little Value but for the Fat, the Flefh not - 
being fit to eat. 

PRAWN. See Crab-Fish. . 

ROCK, FISHING. See Whiting, and 
Whiting-Pollack. 

S A.N D E E L, or L A UN C E. 




The Sand-Eel is long and roundifli, and has 
fome Affinity with an Eel, as the Englijh Narh^ 
intimates. It feldom exceeds' a Foot in Lerigfh, . 
and is of the fame Shape and Figure as the Gar- 
fifli., . ... " 

TRe'Flefhhas a delicate Tafte, arid is a' very 
agreeable Bait for other Fifh. ' 

The Males are (hort and thick, the Females long 
and flender 5 ..the former being more turgid with * 
the Milt.than the other with Spawn. 

They generally lie Half a Footlunder the Sand; 
and when the Tide is out, the Fifhermen dig them 
up with a fort of a Hook made for that Putpofe. . 

■ . : *"*.■. r -« • • MV' " • • ' : Thtfc-. 



*5* Saw-fish, scad. 

There feem to be two Sorts of Sand-Eels, one 
of which has but one Fin on the Back, and like- 
wife wants the Belly-fins. The Fins of the other 
are placed as* iff the Cut. 

S A W-F I S H. 




The Saw-Fish has often been treated of in an 
uncertain and fabulous Manner ; we (hall there- 
fore take Care to fay nothing about it, but what 
has been related by Eye-witnefles themfelves. 

For Magnitude it may be reckoned among the 
Cetaceous Kind, but has nothing elfe in common 
with them. The Bodv, both in Shape and Co- 
lour, has a great Resemblance of the Dog-fifh. 
Frazier^ who, in his Voyage to the South-Sea^ hap- 
pened to fee a Saw-fift, fays, the Mouth of it is 
nke that of a Man. The Saw fervjps as a Defence 
for it againft the Whale, as he judged from an 
Engagement he happened to fee between them on 
the Coaft of CbiE. 

SCAD, orBONETTO. 




The Scad in a*.*, a Mackarel both in Shape and 
Tafttj far which Rcafoa thtfrtmh ghp it.*he 
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Name of thcBaftard-Mackarel ; but it isoonfider- 
ably lefs than a Mackarel, and not of fo- round a 
Make. The Back is of a fhining Blue ; the Belly 
of aSilver Colour, with a Tincture of Purple ; the 
Borders of the Gills fecm to be flamed with Ink. 

In the Middle of the Sides there is a Line cover- 
ed with fmal) honey- Plates ; it does not run direfUjr 
along, but bends a little downwards. Thefe Plates 
are furniihed with Prickles, which are largeft near 
the Tail, by which means it feems to be of a qua- 
drangular Figure. The Eyes are large. The 
Jaws, Palate, and Tongue are rough like a File. 
The Tail is very much forked. 

Thefe Fiffa fwim in Shoals, and are taken in 
great Numbers near the French and Spanijh Coafts < 
along with the Mackarel. They are likewife taken 
near Cornwall, and on other Parts of the Br iti/kCoa&. 

The Flefti is dry, and harder than that of 
Mackarel. 

C O L L O P. 




The Scollop is a iiiiell-hQi of a Tweeter and 
more agreeable Tafte than an Oyftcr, and is more 
eafily digefted. 

This Species in particular are covered with Shells 
foot) after they are generated; but as< foon as the, 
Sift begins to grow bigger the, SheW wJ\ tor. «"- 
ftW/s* corn tm Body* and confcwKnAn » Vms^ 
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Part of it will begin to appear through the Open- 
ing of the Shell ; from this Part .there proceeds a 
thick vifcous Subftance, from whence an additional 
Piece of the Shell is formed. 

Thefe arc to? be had, in pretty large Quantities, 
on the Coaft of Cornwall and Devon/hire^ where 
"they are of little Value. 

SEA-BAT. 




The Sea-Bat is about eight Inches and a Half 
in Breadth from the Extremity of one Fin to the 
Extremity of the other. But the Breadth of the 
Body is no more than three Inches, and an Half; 
and the Length from the End of the Snout to (he 
Tail-fin is about five, whereof the Tail itfelf h 
tbmewhat more than an Inch. 

SEA-BREAM. 




The Sea-Bream, is. a. flax, fcaly Fid, 1 about 
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twenty-fix Inches long, and ten broad. TheTai] 
is very (mail, and the Fin of it long and forked. 
The Back is black, the Sides are of a lighter Co- 
lour, and the Belly is white. The lower Jaw has 
two Rows of Teeth ; the upper, one. The Eyes 
are large, and for Colour and Shape refemble thole 
of Quadrupeds. 

The Flew cuts red, and is of a very delicate 
Tafte, far furpaffing either the River or Pond' 
Bream, inforhuch, that it feems allied to them in 
nothing elfe but the Name. 

It is often caught in Rock-nfhing, and is to be 
met with on any Part of the Britijb Coaft. 
SEA-DEVIL. 



The Sea-Devil, tales its Name from the mon- 
firous and frightful Appearance it makes in the 
Water, The Snout is cloven into two Parts, 
which- look like Horns ; on each Side ace two nar- 
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row Fins ; on the Back, especially near the Head, 
are very dark Spots. It grows to the Length of 
four Yards, feems to be of the Thorn back -Kind, 
but very ftrong, and often breaks the Harpoon with 
which he is ftruck. Its Fleih has a rank Taflc. 
SEA-EAGLE. 




The Sea-Eagle has a Head almoft like that 
of a Toad. The Sides are expanded like Wings, 
and the Tail is exceeding long and venomous. 
Thofe that are ufually taken ure fmall, jet fome- 
times they weigh three hundred Pounds. 

The Flefli is foft and moift, having a rank nau- 
icous Smell, and is rejected as well by the Peafants 
as People of Faihion. 



SEA- 
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This Fifli is fo called, from the Length of his 
Tail, as well as from the ftrong Smell of the Flefh, 
which is like that of a Pox ; though fome think he 
had thefe Names given him on Account of the 
natural Cunning wherewith he is endowed. 

He grows to as enormous a Size as any of the 
Shark Kind, and fometimes .weighs Hundreds of 
Pounds. 

Rondeletius^&xvpA he once few a Sea-Fox open- 
ed, inWftfch were.feveral young ones of the fame 
Kind 5 from whence he concludes, that this Fifhy 
as well as the Sharks, fofter their Young in their 
Bellies j though the Fi&ermen, who were Spec- 
tators, believed he had devoured them as Food ; 
but they being alive, and unhurt, ' he fuppofed 
proved the contrary. 

SEA-GUDGEON, or ROCK-FISH. 
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The St a-Gudgeon is a flender roundifli Fifli, ' 
about fix Inches long, and fometimes more. The 
Colo a r is a light Blue, mixed with Olive and fpot- 
fed with Black. They have likcwiie tranfverfc 
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Streaks of an Olive Colour, which are pretty 
broad, and look agreeable enough. 

It is. a foft flippery Fiflh ; it is fcaty, indeed, but 
the Scales are very fmall. It is always to be met 
with in the Fifh-markets of Venice, and is taken 
near the Shore, or in Ponds made by the Sea- wa- 
ter. The Flefli is fat and tender, and in very great 
Efteenu 

sea-ho.rse:. 




The Sea-Horse never exceeds nine Inches in 
Length^and is about theThicknefs of one'sThumb; 
It has a Head and Snout of the fame Shape as thofe 
.of a Horfe v and the Body is full of Clefts, or Scif- 
jures. It is taken in the Mediterranean, and like- 
wife in the Wejiern Ocean. There is a large am- 
phibious Animal, called by fome a Sea-Horfe, 
which ought not to be miftaken for this. 

SEA-LARK, or BULCARD.. 




The Sea-Lark is called in Cornwall the Mul- 
granoc and Bulcard. The Colour on the Brtck is 
in fome of a dark Green or Olive 5 others are 
prettily painted .with Streaks of a light Blue, and 
the Spaces. between are Murray, orrillemot. But 
the Colour ill moft greatly varies. 

He lurks in the Holes and Cavities of Rocks, 
and often bites the Fiihermens' Hands , .but with- 

out 
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out any bad Confequence. He is met with every' 
where in rocky Places near the Shore. 

SEA-LOACH, V WHISTLE- FISH. .., 




The Sea-Loach is properly a Sea-Fi(h, be- 
caufe it is never to be met with out of the Salt- 
water ; but it is very common near the Coaft and 
in the Creeks of the Baltick, where they call it 

. Aelpute, or Eel- Pout, and is probably the fame Fifh 
which at Chefier they call the Sea-Loach, and in 
Cornwall the WbiftU-FiJh. 

It is about a Foot in Length* or fomewhat better. 
The Skin is.fmooth, of a^dufky Yellow on the 
Back, and full of black Spots. 

The Sea-Loach brings forth her Young alive, 
and the Females feem to conceive about the 
Vernal Equinox, btczufe about that Time .they 

. begin to have Spawn like other Fifh ; but the 
Eggs are very fmall and white, like Nits. About 
Jrhitfuntide the Eggs begin to look a little reddifh, 
and to attain the Size ofa^Grain of Muftard-feed : 
Like wife about that Time they begin to foften, 
for when they firft appear they are hard. After 
this they- begin to a flu me an oblong Figure, and 
todifcover two black ifh Specks, which are the Ru- 
diments of the Eyes and Head. Then the Belly 
begins to appear, and afterwards the Tail, about the 
Thicknefs of a very fine Thread. 

As the Eggs encreafe, the Belly is not only dU 
ftended with their Bulk, but with a flimy Liquor 
full of flender Fibres, by which Means the tender 
Bodies' of the young Fry not only lie foft and in a 

regjulac 
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regular Order,' but are kept from crowding actl 
hurting each other. 

When the young Ones are cut out of the Ute- 
rus, they bend their Bodies like Eels, moving their 
Mouths and Gills, and live feveral Hours. The 
Time of their being excluded naturally is about the 
Wmter-StlftUt. The Males are diffinguUhed from 
the Females by being left, and of a brighter Yellow, 
whereas the Female is more of an Alb-colour. 

After the SumtntrStlJIkt the Sea-Loach retires 
from the Shore and Creeks into deeper Places, 
where they have a particular Kind of Lurking- 
holes, from whence they are taken by the FHher- 
men; but fometimes they go out of their Reach. 
The Fleih is bard and not very agreeable, being 
chiefly eaten by the poorer Sort. 

S E A-S E R P E N T. 




The Sea-Serpent is commonly about five 
Feet long. The Body is exactly round, Sender, 
and of an equal Thicknefs, except towards the 
Tail, where it grows fenfibly more /lender. 

The Colour of the upper Half is of a dufky 
Yellow, like the dark Side of old Parchment or 
Vellum ; the lower Part is of a brightilh Blue. 
The Snout is long, Sender, and fharp, and the 
Mouth opens enormoufiy wide. 

The 
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The Flefh is very well tailed and delicate, but 
is full of very (mall Bones, and therefore cannot 
Be eaten without fome Trouble. It is taken very 
frequently in the Mediterranean. 

S E A - S N A I L. 




The Sea-Snail, when it is juft taken, is brown 
on the Back, and white on the Belly ; but in ten 
or twelve Hours after, it becomes of a much lighter 
Colour. The Head is round, the Mouth void of 
Teeth, but the Jaws are a little rough. 

The whole Fifli, as well the Head as the Body, 
is very foft and un&uous, and is eafily refblvable 
into an oily Liquor j whence it juftly deferves tb* 
Title of Snail. 

ft is not taken in the; Sea, but in the Mouths of 
Rivers four or five Miles from it $ however, i% 
never wanders out of the Salt-water. 

SEA-UNIcdRN, *rNARWAL« 




. The Sea-Unicorn is often found near Iceland, 
Greenland, and other Countries that lie very far 
North. It is a Kind of Whale, and carries a 
fmooth large Horn at the End of its Snout. It is 
of a Spiral Figure, and may be feen of different 
Weight and Sizes in the Cabinets of the Curious, 
fome of which are at leaft three Ells in Length. 
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Thefe are the Horns which are commonly ftrewn 
as a great Rarity for Unicom Horns, and to which 
they attribute, upon a very flight Foundation, inch 
extraordinary Virtues. . , 

He is iaid to carry this Horn' for fall .Defence, 
and is fo courageous that he will venture -to attack 
the largeft Whale. 

" E A - W O L F. 




The Sea-Wolf is taken near Hilllgland^ not 
far from the Mouth of the Elbt. The Head is 
larger and more round than that of a Dog-Fifh, 
They grow to be near a Yard long, and are caught 
in all Parts of the Ocean. 

He is a very voracious Animal, an3 wcll-fur- 

nifhed with dreadful Teeth. They are fo hard, 

that if he bites the Fluke of an Anchor you may 

hear the Sound, and fee thelmpreffionofhisTeeth. 

SHARK. 




The Shark fometimes grows to fo large a Bulk, 
that when he is laid upon a Cart, two Horfes are 
fcarce able to diaw him. Some Authors mention 
Inftances of their weighing two thoufand, others 
fourthoufand Pounds, and that there have not been 
only whole Men, but once a Man in Armour found 
in their Bellies. 

That 
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That this is a voracious Animal many of our 
Sailors have found to their Coft, having often loft 
Legs, Arms, and even a great Part" of their Thighs 
in the Jaws of thefe monftrous Creatures. 

It appears from hence, that a Shark mud have 
a Mouth of a very, extraordinary Size, and likewife 
a proportionable Head. The Mouth is not placed, 
as in other Fi(h, at the End of the Snout, but under 
the Eyes, at fome diftance from it, which obliges 
him when be takes his Prey to turn on his Back. 
He has fix Rows of Teeth, which are extremely hard 
and fharp, and of a triangular Figure j there 'are 
feventy-two in each Jaw, which make one hundred 
and forty-four in the whole. 

It has a molt monftrous Stomach, and an ex- 
tremely wide Throat. 

The Flefli of a Shark is white, and has no very 
difcernable Ranknefs in the Tafte. Some Phyfi- 
cians, particularly Galen > condemn it; and yet 
our Sailors often venture to feed upon it, and nnd 
no ill Confequences attend it. The Method of the 
Buccaneers was firft to boil them, then to fqueeze 
them dry, and afterwards to ftew them. 

The Method of taking them, when they are 
feen to hanker about a Ship, is to bait a large Iron 
Hook, made faft to a thick Rope, with a Piece of 
fait Beef, which he will fwallow very greedily, and 
then they drag him on Board. 

;He is to be found not only in the Mediterranean 
Sea, but in all Parts of the Ocean, and is extremely 
fond of Human Flelh, when any Perfon is fo un- 
happy as to come within his Reach. 

If Ships in the Guinea Trade happen to throw a 
dead Slave overboard, there are ieldom wanting 
three or four Sharks to tear him to Pieces in an 
Inftant. . 

SHARK, 
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The Blue Shark is as bold and "mifchievous a 
Fifti as any that fwims. His Back is of a lively 
Blue, and his Belly of a Silver Colour. 

The Stomach of the Blue Shark is fo large, that 
the Tunny-Fifh is often found entire therein. 

This Fifh is fometimes taken two Yards and two 
Yards and a Half long. He is very fond of Human 
Flefh, and watches all Opportunities of feizing tke 
Legs of thofe that are within bis Reach ; nay, there 
are Inftances of his following Boys that have walked 
along the Shore, and attempting to fnap at their 
Heels. His Flefh is tough, rank, and hard of Di- 
geftion ; yet it is fometimes eaten, and is faid to be 
jiourifhing. 

He is fometimes taken on the Coaft of Corn- 
. wall, and other Parts of the Ocean, as well as in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

SHEAT-FISH. 




The Sheat-Fish fometimes grows to a large 
Bulk, weighing eighty Pounds. In the Elbe there 
have been taken fome that have weighed one hun- 
dred and twenty Pounds ; and in the Viflula> that 

runs 
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runs into the Baltkk, they are fometimes caught 
fixteen Feet in Length, and twenty-feven Inches 
in Breadth. 

It is of the Colour of an Eel, only the Belly and 
Sides are diversified with White and Black. 

The Fiefh is commended as wholefome Food, 
and is drefled in the lame Mariner as an Eel. It is 
foundin many large Rivers upon the Continent, and 
in fome Lakes, their Delight being in rough muddy 
Waters. It is a very voracious Fifli, and upon 
that Account is reckoned very mifrhievous. This 
is not indeed a Sea-Fifh, but as it is not caught in 
our own Rivers it comes in as properly here as any 
where elfe. m 

SHRIMP. See*CRAB. 

SKATE, w FLARE. 




The Skate is a griftly Fim, with a flat, fmooth, 
and very broad Body. It grows to a very large 
Size, for fome have been taken that have weighed . 
above an hundred Pounds : But what is Hill more 
extraordinary, there was one fold by a Fishmonger 
at Camhriigti to St. fthn's Collegt-, which weighed 
two hundred Pounds, and dined one hundred and 
twenty Perfons. It was carefully mcafured, and 
the 
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the Length was forty-two Inches, and the Breadtt 
thirty-one. Thofc of the Size here mentioned an 
very coarfe and rank, the fineil being from twent; 
to forty Pounds Weight. 

The Colour on the upper Part is a pale Alh 
very much f pot ted with Black, The under Par 
is white. 

Ail Fifti of this Sort, when fir ft taken, have i 
rankifli Tafte, which, by keeping a little, vanities 
They are moft in Seafon in the Winter, for ther 
they do not frhell fo ftfong, and their Taileii 
more pteafant. 

They delight to feed In muddy Places not fai 
from the Shore. They arc found in great Plentj 
near Scarborough, in Yorkjhire* and are very com- 
mon on all the Sea Coaft of Great Britain. 
S O A L. _ " 




TheSoAi. is a flat longiih Fiih, in Shape mucli 
like the Soal of a Shoe, from whence it derives its 
Name. It is often feen of the Length of a Foot, 
and fometimes a little longer. The upper Part is 
of a dark Alh-colour, and the lower White. 

They are caught in large Quantities on the Coafl 
of Devon and Cornwall, from whence the Market: 
of London have, of late Years, been fupplied with 
great Plenty,- by Land Carriage. 

The Flefh is more firm and folid than that of 9 

Plaice ; and for Sweetnefs of Tafte, the Plenty a 

Nourishment it affords, and the Goodnefs of it: 

Juice. 
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Juice, Jar excels it ; for which Reafon, 111 (bme 
Countries! they flile it the Sea-Partridge. 
SOLDIER-CRAB, *r HERsMIT. 




TheSoLpiER-CR ab is about three or four Inches 
long. It has Jix Feet, two of which are Biters [ 
one of the two is as broad as ones Thumb, and 
lhrinks up ftrangely when he is in his Shell, to clofe 
the Mouth of it. All the reft of the Bocy is a Sort 
of a Pudding, in a pretty rough thick Skrn. 

They vifit the Sea Coaft once a Year to change 
their Shells, which every one endeavours to fit him- 
felf withi according to his Sine. As toon as this is 
done, they run backward into the Shell, and thus 
cloathed a-new, and armed like Soldiers, they 
-march back to the Mountains, and take up their 
Quarters among the Rocks and the hollow Trees. 

They feed upon rotten Leaves and Fruit till they 

are foincreafedin Bulk, that the Shell becomes too 

it rail for them, which ebHges them to go down to 

the Sea Coait again to change their Houfes. The 

K Curious* 
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Curious, who have been at the Pains to obferve 
them while they make this Exchange, have been 
very much pleafed with their Manner of doing it ; 
as they go along, they flop at every Shell to ex- 
amine if it be fit for their Purpofe, and when they 
" have met with one that they like, they immediately 
quit the old one, and run back To fwiftly into the 
other, as if they were afhamed to be feen naked ; 
though moft probably it is to avoid the Coldnefs of 
*he AJr. 

Sometimes it happens that two make choice of 
the fame Shell, and then, this occafions a Battle, 
Tor they will fight 'and bite each other,' naked as 
they are, till, one of , them yields, and refigns the 
Shell tp the Viclor. When he has got Pofleffion 
©f it," ne takes three or four Turns upon the Shore, 
and if he likes it he keeps it, otherwise he betakes 
himfelf to his old one again, and goes and choofes 
another." This they forrietimes do five or fix Times, 
till they can get one entirely to their Liking. 

SPRAT. 




A Sprat is fa like a Herring in every Particular, 
that, after the moft diligent Examination, the beft 
Authors have concluded that there is no Difference 
between them but in their Age. 

They are taken annually in great Plenty about 
the Winter Solftice, -and, as it is well known, are 
not fold by Number or Weight, but Meafure, at a 
very low Price. An old Cornijb Fifherman, who 
was confulted in this Affair, declared, that there are 
two Kinds of Sprats ufually met with upon that 
Coaft, one of which is young Pilchards, and the 
, Other 
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other young Herrings, which may be eafily diftin- 
guifhcd from each other ; That the Pilchard Kind 
travel no farther Eaftward than Dtvonjhh-t and 
Cornwall ; whereas the other are to be met with 
every where. 

ST A R-G A Z E R. 




The Star-Gaeer is about ten or twelve Inches 
long. The Head is large, fquare, rough, and 
boney. The Body is of a roundifh Make, aft- 
coloured on the upper Part, and white on the 
lower. The Scales are fo fmall, that fome have 
affirmed ha has none. The Face is flat, looking 
upwards, in which the Eyes are fmall, protuberant, 
of a Gold-colour, and placed near together ; be- 
lides, they look direitly upwards, from whence he 
is called the Star-Gazer. The Mouth is large, 
and placed on the upper Part of the Snout. 

The Flcfli of the Star-Gazer is much com- " 
' mended by fome, and difliked by others. He is 
often taken in the Mediterranean Sea. 
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The Sucking-Fish has a roundifh Body, about 
eighteen Inches long, and four thick. It has a 
triangular Mouth, the upper Part of which is fhor-/. 
ter than the lower. From the upper Part of the 
Head to the Middle of the Back, there is a griftly 
Subftance, of ?n oval Form, like the Head or Mouth 
of a Shell-Snail, but harder. This Excrefcence is 
about feven Inches long, five broad, and Half an 
Inch high,. It. is full of finall Rfdges, wherewith 
it will fatten itfelf to any thing at rleafure. 

This Fifh ufually attends upon Ships for the Sake 
of any Filth that is thrown out of it. In fine Wea- 
ther they will play about the Ship; but when it 
blows hard, and confequently the Ship fails very 
fwift, they will flick to the Bottom of it, from 
whence they are not to be removed either by tbc 
Motion of trie Ship, or the Bearing of the Waves, 
though the Sea is ever fo tempeiluous. 

Sometimes they take the Advantage of flicking 
to fome large Fifh or other, for they cannot fwim 
very fait themfelves. They often ftick to a Shark, 
even after he is taken out of the Water, and throws 
himfelf about violently on the Deck of the Ship for 
Half an Hour together ; for a Shark is a very ftrong 
unruly Fifh, and hard to be maftered. 

The Sucking-Fifh is fuppoftd to be the Remora 
of the Ancients, 



SUN- 




TheSun-KisH has a broad ihortBody, the hind 
Part of which is covered with a circular, r in, which 
ferves inftead of a Tail ; fo that it Teems to be the 
Head of a FiCh, or at molt the Half of one with the 
Tail- part cut off. It fame times weighs near a hun- 
dred Pounds. The ordinary Size is above two Feet 
long. He has no Scales, but his Skin is hard, 
thick, and rough ; he is blackifh on the Back, and 
of a Silver-colour on the Belly ; both the Belly and 
Back terminate in a (harp Ridge. 

The Flefti is 'exceeding foft s the Bones are 
griftly, and foft likewife ; the Skin adheres fo clofe 
to the Fleih, that it is not to be feparated from it 
but with Difficulty. 

It is called the Sun-Fifh, from the Round nefs of 
its Body, or becaufe it will thine in the Night : 
However, this Quality does not belong to this Fifh 
alone, but to feveral others. 

This Fifh is taken both in the Mediterranean 
and in the Ocean ; fometimes likewife near Pen- 
Kaact in Cornwall, 

N Jt SUR. 
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The Surmullet is from fix to nine Inches 
long; it has a thickifli Body, which gradually dc- 
creafes in Circumference to the End of the Tail, 
The Scales are large, and come eafiJy off. The 
Colour. is a tlufky Yellow.. 

Thjs Fifti has always been efteeraed a great Ra- 
rity, and was fo dear formerly, that it fold for its 
Weight in Silver ; but now they are brought to the 
London Markets by Land Carriage from the Coaft 
of Devon and Cornwall, and fometimes from the 
Coaft of Suffix. 

There is another Fifh of this Kind better known 
in England than the former, and is twice the Size 
of it, for fometimes it grows to be fourteen Inches 
long. It likewife differs from the former, in having 
the Back-fins beautifully painted with Red and 
Yellow ; when thofe of the lefler Sort are White, 
mixed with a- pale Purple. 

The Surmullet is very common in the Mediter* 
ranean Sea, and the larger Sort is not very fcarce in 
the Ocean, it being often feen in the Market at 
Penzance in, Cornwall. 



SWORD- 
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The SwoRb-FiSH has a Snout in the Shape of 
a Sword, which is fo remarkable/ that he is every 
where called by a Name of the fame Signification. 

It grows to a large Bulk, being fom&imes fifteen 
Feet in Length,* and, weighing above a hundred* 
Pounds. 

The Sword-Fiflv continues to be taken in the* 
fame Place as it was formerly, that is, between Ituty 
and Sicily, and much in the fame Manner. Their 
Cuftom is to place Watchmen on the high. Cliffs 
that hang over the Sea, whofc Bufinefs is to obferve 
the Motion of the Fifli. As foon as they perceive 
any, they give Notice to the Boats below, by Signs 
agreed upon, and di reft them what Courfe to take. 
As foon as they draw nigh, the Fifherman, who is 
ufed to the Sport, climbs up a fmall Maft placed in 
the Boat for that Purpofe, that he may obferve the 
Motion of the FHh which he defigns to ftrike, at 
the fame Time dire&ing the Rowers which Way 
to fteer. When they have alrnoft overtaken him, 
the Fiflier immediately defcends from the ManV 
and ftrikes a Spear, or Harping-iron, into his Body ; 
the Handle of which being loofe in the Socket, lie 
takes back, while the Iron Part, which is made fad 
to a long Cord, remains in his Body. The Fifh; 
thus hampered, is fuffered to flounce about till he is 
tired and faint. After this, they either hoi ft him into* 
the Boat, or, if he is very large, tow him on Shore. 

N ^ The 
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The Flefh is whiter than that of a Tunny, and 
is well enough tailed. It is not very eafy of Di- 
geftion, but it nourishes much. The People of 
Mejftna are very fond of it, preferring -it to Stur- 
geon. 




. - 



The Thornback is in Shape almoft fquare, 
and yet a tranfverfe Line drawn from Corner to 
Corner is longer than one from, the Head to the 
Root of the Tail t fo that, in a Scnfe, this Fiih is 
broader than it is long* 

They are found in the like Places as the Skate, 
and their FJefb is much of the fame Tafle, but is 
fomewhat more hard of Digeftion. The Liver is 
accounted a great Dainty among fome. 
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The Tortoise is a Kind of an amphibious 
Animal, living both by Land and Water. They 
are covered with a fine large oval Shell, which is 
marbled with various Colours. Their Sizes are 
different, but they are often met with in Am&ka 
five Feet long and four broad. 

There are four Sort) of TortcHes, called by 
Sailors the Trunk- Turtle, the Loggerhead, the 
Hawks-Bill, and the Green-Turtle. The Trunk- 
Turtle are commonly bigger than the reft, and their 
Backs are higher and rounder. The Pfcffi of this Sort 
is rank, and not very wholefome; The Loggerhead 
is lb called from the Largenefs of its Head, it being 
much, bigger than thole of the other Sorts : The 
Flefli of this >s tikewife rank, and not eaten but in 
Cafe of Neceffity. The Hawk-Bill Turtle is the 
leaftofthefour; they have long and fmall Mouths* 
ibmething refembling the Bill of a Hawfc ; on the 
Back of this Turtle grows the 'Shell that is lb 
much efteemed in Ebrty* for making Combs, 
Boxes, &c. Some of them carry three Pounds; 
others, which are very large, fix Pounds of Shell. 
It conlifts of thirteen Leaves, or Plates, of which 
eight are flat, and five hollow. They are raifed 
and taken off by means of Fire, which is made 
under it when the Flefh is taken out; as fotin as 
the Heat affe&s the Leaves, they are ea% raifed 
N $ with 
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with ..the Point of a Knife. The Flefh is but ordi- 
nary Food, but fwcetef and better than that of the 
Loggerhead ; yet fometimes it purges both upwards 
and downwards, efpecially between Samballoes and 
Porto-Bello. 

The Green-Turtle are fo called, becaufe the 
Shell is greener than any other. It is very clear, 
and better clouded than that of the Hawks-Bill ; 
but it is fo exceeding thin, it is ufed only for inlay- 
ing. Thefe Turtles are generally larger than the 
Hawks-Bill, and weigh fometimes two, fometimes 
three hundred Pounds. Their Heads are round and 
fmall, and their Backs flatter than the Hawks-Bill. 

The Turtle is a dull, heavy, ftupid Animal, their 
-Brain being no bigger than a fmall Bean, though 
their Head is as big as a Calf's ; but they have a 
very good Eye, and a quick Sight. Their Flefh 
looks fo like Beef, it would hardly be diftinguiihed 
from it, if it was not for the Colour of the Fat, 
which is of a yellowifti Green. 

They feed upon Mofs, Grafs, and Sea- Weed, 
unlefs in the Time of Breeding, when they forfake 
their common Haunts, and are fuppofed to eat 
nothing. Both the Male and Female are fat the 
Beginning of this Seafon, but before they return, 
the Male becomes fo lean, that he is not fit to eat, 
while the Female continues in good Plight, and eats 
well to the very laft. They couple in the Water, 
and are faid to be nine Days in performing the Work. 
They begin in March* and continue till May. 

This coupling Time is one of the principal Sea- 
fcns of Fifhing for them. They are very eafily 
difcovered when they Tare in the Adtion, the Male 
being upon the BacK of the Female. As foon as 
they are perceived, two or three People approach 
them in a Canoe, and either flip a Noo>e round 

their 
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their Necks, or one of their Feet ; or if they have* 
no Line, they lay hold of them by the Neck, where 
they have no Shell, with their Hands only, and by 
this means catch them both together ; but fometimes 
the Female efcapes, being more fhy than the Male, 

Another Way of taking them, at this Time, is. 
with the Spear, which being thrown at the Back 
of the Turtle, pierces the Shell, and flicks as fad 
in it as if it were folid Oak. He ftruggles hard to 
get loofe, hut all to no Purpofe, for they take Care 
that the Line which is fattened to the Spear be 
ftrong enough to hold him. 

The Time of taking Turtle upon Land, is from* 
the firft Moon in April to that in Augujl^ being the 
Seafon in which thefe Creatures . lay their Eggs.. 
The Quaatity which they lay is prodigious, being, 
at lead feveral Hundreds in one Seafon. The Night, 
before ihc lays, (he comes and takes . a View of the 
Place, and after taking one Turn about it, fhe goes 
to Sea again, but never fails to return the Night, 
following. ." 

, Towards the Setting of the Sun, they are feen^ 
drawing to Land, and feem to look earneftly about 
them, as if they feared an Ambufcade. If they 

gsreeive any Eerfon on Shore, they feek for another 
laces if otherwife,. they, come on Shore when it 
is dark. After they have looked carefully about 
them, they begin to work and dig in the Sand with > 
their fore Feet, till they have made a round Hole, of 
a Foot broad and a Foot and a Half deep, a little 
above where the Water reaches when higheft ; this 
done, they lay eighty or ninety Eggs, or upwards, . 
at a Time, as big as a Hen Egg, and as round as a 
Ball i fhe continues laying about the. Space of an 
Hour, during which Time, if a. Cart was to be 
driven over her, . (he would not ftir. The Eggs are 

N 6 covered 
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tovered with a white tough Skin, like wetted 
Parchment. When (he has done laying, (he co-i 
Vers the Hole fo dextroufly, that it is no eafy matter 
to find the Place ; after tnis, (he returns to the Sea. 
At the End of fifteen Days (belays again in the fame 
Manner, and at the End of anotner fifteen likewife, 
laying three Times in all. 

In about twenty- five Days after laying, the Egg$ 
are hatched by the Heat of the Sand, at the End of 
^which Term, the little Turtles, being as big as 
young Quails, run direftly to the Sea, without any 
Guide to lead them, or (hew them the way. 
Thofe that are taken by the way, are generally 
fried whole, and are faid to be delicious Meat. 

The Men that ftand to watch for the Turtle, 
turn them on their Backs, which is not performed 
.without fbme Difficulty, for they are very heavy, 
and ftruggle hard* After this, he hales them above 
high Water Mark, and leaves them till Morning, 
for when they are once on their Backs, they are 
not able to flir from the Place. 
-. As a Turtle enjoys the Benefit of Lungs, (he 
can, by fucking in the Air, bring herfelf to an 
Equilibrium with the Water. She is alfo able to 
fwim, like other Animals, by the Motion of her 
Paws, though mod commonly (he contents herfelf 
with creeping. 

The Turtle, as was faid before, feeds upori 
Grafs and Weeds, and this (he does on the Land as 
well as in the Water. Near feveral of the American 
IQands there are a Sort of green Meadows at the 
Bottom of the Sea, which is not many Fathom 
deep in thofe Parts ; for which Reafon, when the 
Weather is fine, and the Water fmooth, they may 
be feen creeping on this green Carpet at the Bot- 
tom of the oea. After they have fed iufficiently, 

they 
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they take their Progrefs into the Mouths of Rivera 
for frefli Water, wnere they likewifc take in the 
rcfrcfhing Air, and then return to their former Sta- 
tion. When they have done feeding, they generally 
float with their Heads above Water, unlefs they are 
alarmed by the Approach of Hunters, or Birds 'of 
Prey, in which Cafe they fuddenly plunge to the 
Bottom. 

A Tunic of an ordinary Size, and of the beft 
Sort, will yield at Jeaft two hundred Pounds of 
Fleln, which the Sailors take Care to fait, and 
hear three hundred Eggs, which will keep a con- 
fiderable Time. 

The Shell may be fafhioned in what Manner the 
Workman pleafes, by foftening it in warm Water, 
and putting it into a Mould, for. it immediately 
takes the foipreffion by the Afliftance of a ft rone 
Iron Prets, and may be afterwards adorned ana 
emnelliined at Pleafure. 

TUB-FISH. Sec Gurnard. 

TURBOT, wBRET. 




This Fifh, in the Southern Parts of Bxghnd is 
called a-TuaioT, but in the Northern a Bret. 
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The Size of this Fifli feldom exceeds a Yard in 
Length, nor two Feet and a Half in Breadth. 
Though he has no Scales, he has a rough granu- 
lated Skin, full of exceeding- fmall Prickles, placed 
without Order on the upper Part. The Colour of 
the fame Part is Afh, divcrfi&ed with a great 
Number of black Spots. The lower Part is White. 
1 The Ltndon Markets are wholly fupplied with 
this Fifh by the Dutch, who, to the Scandal of the 
Brit'ijh Fiftiermen, it is computed carry out of the 
Kingdom upwards of thirty thoufand Pounds an- 
nually i and in the Space of three Months, begin!' 
ning in May, and ending the End of July, or Be- 
ginning of Augufl, they are chiefly to be found on 
the Doggtr-Bank, but in the Months of January, 
February, and March, they are to be had in pretty 
great Plenty on 'the Coaft of Steven and Cornwall, 
of equal Goodnefs with thofe caught by the Dutch. 

The Flefh is white, firm, delicate, and whole r 
fome; and is fo highly efteemed by fome, as to be 
preferred before all the Inhabitants of the Water. 

It is a Fifh of Prey, and lives upon others, par- 
ticularly Crabs. 

TUNNY, er SPANISH MACKAREL* 




The Tunny is a large heavy Fife, ibmetimca 
weighing upwards of a hundred Pounds. His Body 
is round, long, and thick, but towards the Tail re- 
markably fmall ; the Back is of a very dark Colour, 
and appears to have either a blue or a greenifli Caft, 
according to the Light it is placed in. Tht 
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The Tunny is aFifli of Paffage* that is, rambles 
from one Part of the Sea to another at a confidera- 
ble Diftance. In the Months of September and 
Oftober they leave the Ocean, and pafs through 
the Straits of Gibraltar ir^to the Mediterranean Sea 
towards the Levant ; they fwim in Shoals, and are 
often taken on the Coaft of Cornwall with theif 
Stomachs full of Pilchards. 

fy>th the Ancients and the Moderns feem, to 
think that their Place of Spawning is in the Euxine 
Sea, and that they traverfe the Mediterranean for 
that Purpofe. 

The Time of Fifhing begins in September ; they 
are caught by a Contrivance made of fmall Cane,, 
which the French call Madrague ; fome of thefe are 
faid to be a Mile in Compafs. They are divided 
into feveral Partitions, and the Fifh having entered 
the large ones', are driven from thence into the fmal- 
ler ; for they are like Sheep, if one leads the way£ 
all the reft will follow. The inmoft Partition of all is 
of aclofer Contexture than the reft, a»d it is floored 
as it were with a Net : When they take out the 
Fifha they draw it fo near the Shore, that theBoN 
torn may be within five Feet of the Surface of th« 
Water, and then the Fishermen leap into it as into 
a Fiflipond 5 they lay hold of the Fifti by the fmall 
Part of their Tails, 'and throw them into the Boats* 
where they immediately die. 

When they are brought to Land they hang them 
up in the Air 5 then they cut off their Heads, take 
out their Entrails, and having cut their Bodies' to 
Pieces they broil them on large Gridirons, and 
fry them with Oil- olive: After this they feafon 
them with Salt, Pepper, and Cloves, and a few 
Bay-Leaves ;, then they put them into Barrels with 
frefh Oil-olive and a ljktle Vinegar $ and in this 

Man- 
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Manner they are tranfported, ready to eat, into dif- 
ferent Parts of Europe, by the Name of Sea-Tunny. 

TV Flelh of this Fifh is not very delicate* but 
very ufeful : When it is cooked in the foregoing 
Manner, and done with good Oil, it is as firm and 
white as Veal, and eats pretty much like it : In 
the Opinion of many it has art excellent Tafte» 
and yields a good Juice. 

UMBRANA, tr OMBRINO. 




This Fifh, in Italy, Is cal|ed Umbrana, ot 
Ombkimo, and is chiefly known in Englandhj be- 
ing the Subject of federal diverting Scenes in one of 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Plays. 

In Colour it referable? a Tench, but the Shape 
is more like a Pearch. 

This Fifh is in the higheft Eiteeoi among the 

Italians, and is thought to make a Repair, worthy 

of a Prince. They are often feen in the Markets at 

Rmt ; but in other Places it is a very great Rarity. 

WEEVER. 






The Weeter has a longifli Body and a flraight 
Back. The Sides are painted with yellow and 
brown Lines, which run obliquely from the Back 
towards the Belly. He 
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He is often taken a Foot and a half long. The 
Flefh is firm, and eats agreeably enough. 

The Fin on the Back, next the Head, is (aid to 
be poifonous j and if a Fiftier happens to be wound- 
ed with it, the Part fwells, and is very full of 
Pain, which continues very interne for four or Jiv« 
Hours, and then abates. 

WHALE. 




The Whale is by far the fafeeft of all the in- 

habitanfa of the Sea, and is chiefly caught in the 
Narlh-Sea. Some of thofe taken at SJktz&erg a- 
mount to two hundred Feet in Length. Thofe 
on the Coaft of •America are about ninety, or an 
hundred -, and thofe on the Coaft of Guienne, and 
in the Mediterranean, are the fmalleft of all. 

There are two Sorts of Whales', one of which 
is called CacljeUt, whofe Mouth is furmfhed with 
little flat Teeth ; whereas the true Whale has 
none, but inftead thereof has a Kind of Whifkers 
in his Throat about a Span broad, and fifteen Feet 
long, ending in a Sort of Fringe like Hogs Briftles j 
they ire let in the Palate, and. do, in fome Mea : 
ftwffi 
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fore, the Office of Teeth. Of thefe Whifkers, 
cut into a proper Breath, is made Whale- bone, 
which the Generality erroneoufly think is taken 
from the Fins of this monftrous Filh. 

The Whale, properly fo called, has likewife no 
Fins on his Back, but has two behind his Eyes, of 
a Bignefs proportionable to the Bulk of the Whale ; 
they are covered with a thick black Skin, curi- 
oufly marbled with white Stroaks* which look like 
Veins in a Piece of Wbod. When thefe Fins arc 
ctft up, there appear Bones underneath, refembling 
a Man's Hand; there likewife appear between 
thorn very ft iffi&nws, w^ich are fa hard that they 
will rebound if flung a^alnft the Ground. Thefe 
are all the ;FinV : j9M*; 'a vi?hale;ha^, and with thefe 
be .fteer^ himfelf a$ if a Boat was Vowed with Oar?. . 

The Tail does flot ftand upright, as the Tail of :! 
almoft every other Fifli, but lies m a horizontal 
Pofition, and is about fix or eight yards broad. 
The Head is the third Part of irt^Xength of the 
Fifh, and on the fore-part of the upper and under 
Lip there are (hort Hairs. The Lips are crooked, 
fomewhat like an f % on the uppermoftof which 
there are black Streaks mixed with brown. Their 
Lips are fmooth and quite black, and when they 
are (hut they lock one within the other. 

The Whale-bone, as we term it, is, as was ob- 
ferved before, in his Mouth and Throat ; of this 
the middlcmoft Pieces are the longeft ; there are 
about five hundred of them in all, and between 
every one there is room enough to put one's 
Hand. 

In the Midft of thefe Pieces lie the Tongue, 
which is large and white, but on the Edges fpot- 
ted with black : It confifts of a foft fpongy Fat 
which cannot eafily be cut, for which Reafon they 
fling it away. * On 
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On the Top of the Head, and before the Eyes, 
is placed what they call the Hovel, or Bump, in 
which are two Spout-Holes. Out of thefe Holes 
he blows the Water fo very fiercely, that it roars 
like a hollow Wind, or an Organ-Pipe : It is fo 
yery loud that it may be heard at the Diftance of a 
League, when the Whale is not to be feen by ,Rea- 
(on of the foggy Air. He blows out the Water 
the fierceft of all when he is wounded, and then 
the Noife refembles the Roaring of the Sea in a 
great Storm. 

The Head of the Whale is not round at the 
Top, but flat, and (lopes downward like^the Tiling 
of a Houfe, till, it comes to the under Lip. In 
fhort, the whole Fifh is (haped like a Shoemaker's 
Laft, if you look on it from beneath. 

His Eyes are placed near the Corner of the 
Mouth, and are not much bigger than thofe of an 
Ox. They have Eye-lids, and Hair upon them, 
•like the Eyes of a Man. The Cry flail ine Humour 
is not much bigger than a Pea, and is clear, white, 
and tranfparent. 

His Back and Sides are quite red, but under* 
neath the Belly they are commonly white j though 
fome are of a Jet Black. 

They make a beautiful Appearance in the Wa- 
ter when the Sun Chines ; for as the Waves of the 
Sea rife up, and are dafhed againft him, they Qjine 
like Silver. Some of them are marbled on the 
Back and Tail, and wherever they are wounded 
there always rerhains a white Scar. 

Thofe Whales that are black are not fo in an 
equal Degree; for fome are as deeply black as 
Velvet, others as a Coal, and others again are of 
the Colour of a Tench. 

The Skin of this Fifh is almoft as flippery as 

that 
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that of an Ed, but this does not hinder a Man 
from (landing upon him, becaufe the Flefh being 
loft, finks downward with his Weight* and makes 
a Sort of a Hole* The outward or Scarf-fkin is 
as thin as Parchment* and is eafily taken off with 
one's Hands when the Fifli is hot; but it is of 
little or no Ufe. 

The Penis of the Whale is of a tendinous Na- 
ture, and is fir, feven, or eight Feet long, ac- 
cording tp the Bignefs of the Fifli : It lies in a 
Doubling of the akin, juft like a Knife in the 
Sheath when the Haft only appears. The Pudtn- 
dum of the Female is fhaped like that of a Mare, 
or Cow. On each Side of it grow two Udders 
with Nipples, like thofe of a Cow y fome of thcfe 
are all over white, fome are fyeckled with black 
and blue Spots, like a Lapwing's Egg. When 
they have no young ones their Udders are fmalf. 
In the kSt of Coition they ftand upright with their 
Heads but of the Water, embracing each other 
with their Fins.. 

It is fuppofed they never have more than twa 
young one^at aTime, becaufe there have never been 
found more • than two m their Bellies when they 
have been cut open. How long they go with 
Young, is altogether uncertain. 

In the Year 1658 a Skeleton of a Whale was 
publickly ftiewn at Paris. The Skull was between 
fixteen and feventeen Feet long, and weighed 4600 
Pounds. 

The Flefh is coarfe and hard, looking like that 
of a Bull, and is full of Sinews: It is very dry 
and lean when it is boiled,, becaufe the Fat of a 
Whale lies only between the Flefh and the Skin. 
Some Parts of it look blue and green, like powder- 
ed Beef, efpecially at the joining. together of the 

Mufcles. 
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Muicles, The Tail is the tendereft Part, and is 
not (b dry as that of the Body. * It may be eaten 
fafely, when there is nothing better to be sot ; for 
thofe that have eaten of it daily have found no bad 
Effe&s from it. 

It was the Opinion formerly, that the Drug 
called Sperma Ceti was the Sperm of the 
Whale ; in Confequence of which many Trials 
were made upon it, to no Purpofe. But lately k 
has appeared to be, in Reality, the Brain of the 
Cacbehtj or Male Whale, which, when it is taken 
out of the Skull, is melted over a gentle Fire; 
then it is caft into Moulds, like thofe in which Su- 
gar is refined ; after it is cooled, and drained from 
the Oil, they take it and melt it again, repeating 
the Operation till it is well purified, and very 
white. Then with a Knife* made for the Pur- 
pofe, they cut it into Flakes, in the fame Manner 
as it appears when it come* to us. 

The chief Place where Whales are caught, is on 
the Weftern Coaft of Spit&irg 9 from the Latitude 
of 76 Degrees, 40 Minutes, to 80 Degrees ; the 
the £ftabli(huient at Greenland not fucceeding to 
Satisfa&ion. 

The Dutch have upwards of three hundred Years 
had a large Share of the Whale-FHhery , and 
it is now efteemed one of the principal Branches 
of their extenfive Trade. The chief Merchants of 
their flourishing Provinces aflbciate themfelves into 
a Body for the carrying, it on 9 and fend every Year 
a Fleet of Vefiel* to the North Seas for that 
Purpofe. 

In the Year 1748 the South-Sea Company 
began to (hare with them, in which they met 
with pretty good Success at firft 5 but it afterwards 
dwindled away till, (he Year 1740, when the 

Parliament 
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Parliament thought fit to give farther Encourage- 
ment in it, by which means we are become power- 
ful Rivals of the Dutch , and now fell both Oil 
and Whalebone to feveral Parts of the World. 

That the Reader may be a Judge of the Im- 
portance of this Trade, we {hall here fubjoin the 
Difcipline obferved in the Whale-Fifhery, the Me- 
thod of Fifhing, the Cargo and Equipage of a 
Veffel, and the Produce thereof. 

The Difcipline is adjufted by ftanding Regula- 
tions, the principal of which are as follow : 

That in cafe a VefTel be fhipwrecked, and the 
Crew faved, the next Veffel they meet with fhall 
take them in, and the fecond Veffel half of them 
from the fir ft ; but no Ship is obliged to take in 
any of the Cargo of the (hip-wrecked Veffel : But 
if any Goods, taken out of fuch a Veffel, are ab- 
solutely relinquifhed, and another Ship finds them, 
and takes them up, the Captain fhall be account- 
able to the Owners of the {hip- wrecked Veffel for 
one Half, clear of all Expences. If the Crew de- 
fert a fliip-wrecked Veffel, they fhall have no Claim 
to any of the Effedts faved, but the whole fhall go 
to the Proprietor j but if they be prefent when the 
Effects are faved, and affift therein, they (hall have 
one Fourth thereof: That if a Perfon kill a Fifh 
on the Ice, it fhall be reputed his own fo long as 
he leaves any Perfon with it ; but the Minute he 
leaves it, it becomes the Due of theifirft Captain 
that comes that Way. But yet if the Fifh be 
fattened to an Anchor, or a Rope fattened to the 
Shore, it fhall remain to its firft Proprietor, though 
he leave it alone : That if any Perfon be wounded 
or maimed in the Service, the Commiffioners of 
the Fifhery are to procure him a reafonable Satis- 
faction, to which the whole Fleet (hall contribute. 

They 
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They likewife agree to attend Prayers Morning 
and Evening, on pain of a Forfeit at the Difcretion 
of the Captain ; nor to get drunk, or draw their 
Knives, on forfeiture of half their Wages ; nor 
fight on forfeiture of the whole. They are not to 
lay Wagers on the good or iH Succefs of the Fifh- 
ing, nor buy nor fell with the Condition of taking 
one or more Fifh, on the Penalty of twenty-five 
Florins. They are likewife to reft fatisfied with 
the Provifions allowed them ; and they are never 
to light Candle, Fire, or Match, without the Cap- 
tain's Leave, on the like Penalty. 

After the reading this Regulation, the Crew are 
all called over, who receive the cuftomary Gra- 
tuity before their fetting out, with an Affurance of 
another at their Return, in Proportion to the Suc- 
cefs of the Voyage. 

The Captain, on this Occafion, receives from 
an hundred to an hundred and fifty Florins : The 
Pilot from forty to fixty : Each Harpineer from 
forty to fifty : The other Officers from twenty- 
fix to thirty-fix Florins : The old Sailors twenty, 
and the young ones twelve. 

The Fleet, which confifts chiefly of VefTels from 
two to three hundred Tuns, and from thirty-five 
Men to forty^one, ufually fets fail about the Be- 
ginning of April, and takes its Courfe by the Iflands 
of Ice/and frpm 60 to 61 Degrees of Latitude; 
after which, leaving them to the Weft, it fleers 
Northward through 73, 74, and 75 Degrees of 
Latitude, where they begin to find the Ice. 

It is through thefe prodigious Heaps of Ice, which 
abound in thoie Parts, that they firft begin to fpy 
the Whales, and there moft of the VefTels make a 
Stop in order for Fifbing. But as the Fifh are 
larger and fatter the further they go North, for 

that 
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that JUafon fome Veflcls will venture as far as 
eighty or eighty-two Degrees. 

Each Veflel of three hundred Tuns has fix 
jShaloops, each Shaloop is allowed a Hafpineer, 
and five Sailors to row it ; in each Shaloop there 
are feven Lines of^three Inches Circumference, 
five of them in the Fore-part of the Veflel, and 
two behind. The five Lines together make fix 
hundred Fathom, and with the Addition of the 
other two, the whole amounts to eight hundred 
and fifty Fathom, If the Whale dives deeper, or 
runs farther under the Ice, the Line muft be cut to 
prevent the Lofs of the Boat. 

The Inftrument wherewith the Execution is 
done is a Harping- iron, or Javelin, five or fix Feet 
long, pointed with Steel in a triangular Shape, like 
the Barb of an Arrow. 

The Harpineer, ftanding at one End of the 
Sloop, as foon as he is at a properDiftancfc from the 
Whale, flings the Harping-iron, with all the Force 
he is Mafter of, againft the Whale's Back, and if 
he is fo lucky as to penetrate through the Skin and 
Fat into the Flefli, he lets go a String fattened to 
the Harping-iron, at the End whereof is a dry 
Gourd, which fwimming on the Water difcovers 
whereabout the Whale is, who, as foon as he 
is ftruck, plunges to the Bottom. The Gourd is 
made ufe of when they have not Line enough to 
purfue the Whale in its Career. However, great 
Care is taken that they may have Line enough, 
and if the Cargo of one Shaloop is not fufficient 
they throw the End of the Cord to another, and 
from thence to another if there fhould be Occa- 
fion. The Cord in running out fo fwiftly would 
often take Fire, if it was not kept wetting with a 
Mop or a Swab. 

As 
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As foon as the Whale rifes again for Breath, the 
Harpineer gives him afrefliWound with a Launce, 
and fo do the reft of the Crew, as they have an 
Opportunity ; for when he begins to faint withLofs 
of Blood) they can approach near him, and then 
they plunge their Launces into various Parts of his 
Body, which foon difpatch him. When the Car- 
cafe begins to float, they cut off the Fins and Tail, 
and tow it to the Ship, where they faften Ropes to 
keep it from finking, and when it is cold they 
begin to cut it up. 

In order to this, three or four Men go down 
upon the Whale with Irons upon their Boots to 
keep them from flipping. They begin to open him 
on the Side, and proceed downwards towards the 
Belly, cutting off all the Fat into Pieces of three 
Feet broad, and eight long :. Befides the Fat on the 
Sides, they frequently cut off that on the Throat 
and the under Lip, leaving the Lean behind. They 
next proceed to the Whalebone, which they cut 
o.ff, with a Hatchet made for that Purpofe, from 
the upper Jaw of the Fifti. The Fat and Bone thus 
procured, they leave the Carcafc for the Bears, 
who are very fond of it. 

As faft as the iarge Pieces of Fat are cut off, the 
. reft of the Crew are employed in flicing them fmal- 
ler, and picking out the Lean. • 

When this is prepared, they flow it under Deck 
till the Fat of all the Whale is on board ; then cut- 
ting it (till fmaller, they put it up in Tubs in the 
Hold, or Bottom of theVeffel, cramming them very 
full and clofe ; this done, they fail homewards, 
where the Fat is to be boiled, and melted down into 
Train Oil. 

As to the Produce of this Fifhery, it is different 
in different Years. In 169.7, the moft fortunate 

O Year 
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Year that ever was known, one hundred and ninety- 
(even VefleU took one thoufand nine hundred 
and fixty*eight Whales. Whereas, in 1725, there 
were two hundred and twenty-fix V effete which 
only took three hundred and tbrty-nine. Of thefe 
Vefiels, twelve were Englijh, which caught to iheir 
Share twenty-five Whales and a Half ; cfie Produce 
of thefe were, one thoufand Puncheoris of BlubbeT, 
and twenty Tons of Whalebone. 

Now fuppofing a Puncheon of Blubber to be 
worth two Pounds fifteen Shillings, as it was to 
the Dutch in 1697 ; and an hundred Weight of 
Whalebone to be worth four Pounds four Shillings, 
the amount of both Articles will be three thoufand 
five hundred and ninety Pounds for the whole 
Year's Produce ; and the Value of the Produce to 
the whole Number of Ships was three hundred 
forty-fix thoufand feven hundred and fcrty-four 
Pounds ten Shillings. 

WHITING. 




• The Whiting is one of the fmalfefr of this 
Kind of Fife, it being feldom met with above a 
Foot in Length. It is a flender Fifh for the Size, 
cfpecially towards the Tail, for about the Head the 
Make is confiderably larger. 

The Flefh is fweet, tender, and in univerfal 
Efteem. In fome Parts of England and Holland 
they take out the Guts of thefe Fifh, and then dry 
them, by which Means they may be kept a coufi- 
dcrable Time. They eat pretty enough. 

There 
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There is another Sort of Whiting, not above fe- 
ven Inches long, which is very common in the Me- 
diterranem Sea, and is called by the Venetians* 
Molhy but by the People of Marfeilles^ Cap elan. 
It is doubted by fome whether they are found in 
the Ocean or not ; and yet it is probable that this js 
the fame Fifh which our Countrymen corruptly call 
Capeting, and which they catch upon tii% American 
Coaft for a Bait in Cod-fifhing. It is of a -darker 
Colour than a common Whiting, and has a Barb 
„at its Nofe like a Cod. The r lefh is very foft, 
tender, and nourishing. 

The Fifhing for Whitings in a Boat or Smack 
is diverting enough, becaufe they bite very freely, 
^nd require no very nice Tackle to catch them. 
You may Jcnow where to caft Anchor by the Sea- 
Gulls, for they never fail to hover over the Place 
where the Whitings lie, and if they feem to dip 
into the Water every now and then, you are fure 
not to lofe your Labour. 

At Portfmouth) the Tradefmen frequently get 
fmall Smelts as Baits, and find good Diverfion 
amongft the Whitings ; but if Smelts are not to be 
had, a Mufcle, a Herring, a hairy Worm, a Lob, 
or a Marfh Worm, are good Baits. You need 
not ufe any Rod, but a Patcr-nofler Line, with 
half a Dozen Hooks half a Yard diftant from each 
other. The Line may be fattened to the Infide of 
the Boat, by which Means you will have but little 
Trouble, except in drawing up your Fifli and put- 
ting on frefli Baits. The Time of waiting before 
you examine your Hooks need not be long, for 
they are a very greedy Fifli. 

O 2 W H I- 
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This Fifh has the EngHJb Name of Whiting- 
Pollack beftowed upon it,, from its Likenefs to 
a Whiting. .However it is larger, proportionally 
broader, and not quite fo thick. 

He lives upon Fifh, particularly Sand-Eels, and 
is frequently taken near Penzance and St. Ives, In 
Cornwall i and is like wife often caught in Rock- 
fiflbing. He druggies hard for his Life, and yields 
the Angler good Diverfion. 

Proper Baits in Rock-fifhing, are fmall Smelts, 
* live Shrimp, a Cockle, a Perriwinkle, a Lob- 
worm, a Marfh-worm, and a hairy Worm, that 
is found under the Sand at the Tide of Ebb. This 
Jaft, as it is the moil natural, fo it is the moft 
ilicctfsful Bait ; befides it has this Advantage, that 
it needs no fcouring, as other Worms do. 

If you fifh out of a Boat or Smack you will need 
no Rod, and your Line may be fixty Yards long, 
with three or four Hooks one above another, and 
baited with different Baits. Some Inches above 
the higheft Hook mult be fixed about half a Pound 
of Lead. When you fifh you mult quoil your Line 
in feveral Rings in your Left Hand, and holding 
your Lead in the Right, throw it as far into the 
JSea as you can, taking Care to hold the Loop of 
your Line faft in your Hand, left you lofe it. 

The beft Time for Sea-flfhing is in warm Wea- 
ther, and early in the Morning, or after Sun-fet, 
provided the Tide has been ebbing near an Hour. 

Some 
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Some in this KinAof J Fi(b,ing choofe to place 
thcmfelves wider tbe-Corert of a Rock, where they 
fhelrcr thcmfelves, and fit fee ute from the Incle- 
mencies of the Wind and Weather, and this, . in a 
proper Senfe, may be called Rock-fifhing. In this 
Cafe a Rod is neceffary, as likewife a Float. It is 
common to ufe two Hooks, one to lie at the Bot- 
tom, and one to hang about Mid-water. 1 and if a 
little mifchievous Fifti, called a Miller's-Thumb, 
flloirid happen to carry your Bait into the Clefts of 
the Rocksj you muft have Patience till he thinks 
proper to come abroad, for there is 110 dealing 
with him by Force. 

The Fle/h of a Whiting-Pollack is well-taftcd, 
nourishing, and flaky like that of a Cod. 
W.H I T IN G-'P OUT. 
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The Whiting-Pout is .remarkably broad in 
proportion to its Length, by which it is diftinguiili- 
ed from all other Fiih of this Kind. 

The Size of this Fiib is generally abouteleven 
Inches long, and three and a half broad. It has 
■ fmatl Scales, and is of a Silver Colour on the Body 
like a Whiting. - 

This is a different Species from the Whiting- 
Mops } the Whiting - Mops being very young 
Whitings. 

The whiting- Pout is. of adry, infiptd Tafte, 
and very little efteemed. 

FINIS. 
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14. Dr. Burnet's Archeologiae Philofophicae ; or, 
The Ancient Doclrine concerning the Original of 
Things, the Immateriality of the Earth, &c. Tran- 
flated by Mr. Foxton, cs. 

15. Cole's Latin and Englilh Dictionary, 6s, 

16. Boyer's French and Englifh Dictionary, 6s. 

17. Dr. James's Difpeniatory, 3d Edition, 7s. 

18. Shawns Parifh Law, 6s. 

19. Wells's Dionyiius, with Maps, 3s. 6d. 

20. Theobald's Shakefpear, 8 Vols, with Cots 249. 

21. Fortunate Country Maid, by the Chevalier De 
Mouhy, 2 Vols. 5s. 

22. Female Banifhment; or, The Woman Hater, 
Originally wrote by the Chevalier De Mouhy, Author 
of the Fortunate Country Maid, 2 Vols. 6s. 

23. The Prater, by Nicholas Babble, Efq. This 
Edition is enlarged and improved, a Table of Con- 
tents is prefixed, and the Mottos tranflated, and 
Adapted to Modern Manners, 3s. 

' 24. The AntigalJican ; or, The Hiftory and Adven- 
• turCs of H.Cobham, E(q. Inscribed to Louis XVth. 3s, 
No fmuggled pilfer* d Scfnes from France <we jbew\ 
He's Enghjb, E.vgl/Jb, Sirs, from Top to Toe, 

25. Hudibrasf, with Hogarth's Cuts, 3s. 6d. 

26. TheVoyagf s. Travels, artd Adventures of Wil- 
Ifam Owen Gwin Vau$han, Efq; with the Hiftory of 
his Brother Jonathan Vaughan, fix Vears a Slave in 
Tunis. Intermixed with the Hiftori<?s of Clerimont, 
Maria, Eleanors, and othtrs. Full of various Turns 
of Fortune. In 2 Vols. cs. 

27. The Audlion, a Modern Novel, 2 Vols. 6s. 

28. Sir John Vanbrugh's Plays, 2 Vols. 6s. 

O 4 29. Milton's 
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29. Milton's Paradiie Loll, with Cuts, 3s. 6d. 
50. Dr. S mo 1 let's Don Quixote, with elegant Plates* 
4 Vols. 12$. 

31. The Works of the ingenious Mn Geo.Farquhar, 
containing all his Poems, Letters, EfTays, and Come- 
dies ; with fome Memoirs of the Author, 2 Vols* 6s, . 

32. Sir Richard Steele's Dramatic Works, with his 
Life, 2s. 6d. 

33. A Tour through the whole Ifland of Great 
Britain, 4 Vols. 12s. 

34. An Apology for the Conduct of Mrs. Terefia 
Conitantia Philips, 3 Vols. 9s. 

35. The Hiftory of Mifs Harriot Watfon, 2 Vols. 
4s. iewed. 

$6. Poems, by Mrs. Toilet, viz. Anne Boleyn to 
King Henry VIII, &c. 2s. 

37. Letters of Abelard and Heloife. To which is 
prefixed, A particular Account of their Lives, A- 
mours, and Misfortunes. By the late J. Hughes, Efq. 
To which Cuts are now firft added, with the Poem of 
Eloifa to Abelard, by Mr. Pope, is. 6d. fewed. 

$S. The fame Book on fine Paper, with elegant 
Plates, 2S. 6d. bound. 

39. Shakefpear's Works, 9 Vol. ics. 

40. The Fair CircafGan, a Dramatic Performance, 
with Cuts. To which are added, feveral Occanonal 
Poems. By Dr. Croxall, when a Gentleman-Com- 
moner of Oxford, is. 

41. Dr. Gerhard's Divine Meditations, 3s. 

42. Philips's Splendid Shilling, is. (Jr all his 
Poems, with Cuts, 2s. 6d. bound. 

43. Barrow's Naval Hiilory, illuftrated with 22 
Maps, Naval Engagements, Heads, &c. 4 Vol. 12s. 

44. Johnfon's Com pleat Letter- Writer, 2s. 

45. Mrs. Centime's Plays, with her Life by a 
Lady, 3 Vols. 9s. 

46. Gibber's Plays, 5 Vols. 15s. 

47. Brown's Rom -in Hiftory, by Way cf Queftion 
and Anfwer, for the Ufe of Schools, 2s. 

48. Mr. 
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48. Mr. Martin's Univerfal Gazetteer, with fevea* 
Maps, 3s. 6d. 

49. The Englifh Theatre : Containing twenty Co* 
medies, and twenty Tragedies ; being the mod valua- 
ble Plays that have been acled upon the Britilh Stage, 
and now fele&ed from the following Authors ; 



Sir R. Steele, 
Sir J. Van burgh, 
Aaron Hill, Efq; 
J. Dry den, Efq; 
C. Cibber, Efq; 



Mr. Congreve, 
Mr, Rowe, 
Mr. Lillo, 
Mrs. Centlivre, 
ice. 



J. Addifon, Efq; 
Dr. Young, 
Dr. Hoadley, 
Mr. Farquhar, 
Mr. Otway, 
In 8 Vols. 12 mo. ll. 4s. 

50. Genuine Memoirs of Maria, a young Lady of. 
Rank and Fortune, neatly printed on a fine Writing 
Paper, in z Pocket Vols. 4s. fewed. 

Extrafi from the Preface, 
€t The Adventures of our Heroine are fufficiently 
interefting to engage the Attention of the Judicious, 
and the Manner of Thinking, and Conduct of her and 
her Friends, cannot fail of conveying proper Leffons. 
of Virtue and Humanity, whilft the Behaviour and 
Fate of her Enemies will promote a Deteflation and 
Horror of Vice, and may tend to reform thofe who. 
are embarked in the Purfuit of falfe Pleafnres, and 
the Gratification of their inordinate Paflions." 

5 1 . The Life and Adventures of Frank Clive, in a 
Vols. i2mo. js. fewed. 

The Lucky have whole Days, which ft ill they chufi % 
Th f Unlucky have hut Hours* and thofe they lofe. 

52. The Ladies Complete Letter- Writer ; or, The 
whole Art of inditing Letters on every Subject, as 
Daughters, Wives, Mothers, Relations, Friends, Ac- 
quaintance, or MiftrefTes of Families. Being a weii- 
difpofed Series of Letters, written by Ladies, on the 
moil Religious, Moral, and Social Duties ; inter- 
fperfed with Relations of various E\ents that mull in- 
t ere ft all the tender and noble Paflions, without de- 
praving the Heart. Together. with the various Forms 
of writing Meflages on Cards, and many other im- 
portant 
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pertant Articles. The Whole forming a polite, im- 
proving, and ufeful Manual of Inft ruction and ratio* 
mil Entertainment. A Work long defired, and the 
only one particularly formed for the Ufe of Ladies, 
Dedicated to her Majefty Queen Charlotte, and 
adorned with a beautiful Frontifpiece, engraved by 
Taylor, 2$. 6d. neatly bound in Red. 

What's Female Beauty, but an Air divine? 

Tbrf which the Soul's ttnfullfd Graces Jhine ! 

7 'hat like a Sun irradiates all between, 

The Body charms, becaufe the Mind is feen. 

53* The Complete London Jefter; or, Wit's Com- 
panion : Containing alh the Fun and all the Humour, 
all the Learning and all the Judgment, which have 
flowed from the two Univerfities, from the two Thea- 
tres, from White's Chocolate-Houfe, from the Bed- 
ford Coffee- Houfe, or from the Spouting Clubs and 
Choice-Spirits Clubs in London and Weflminft*. 
Including all the fafhionable 



Jefts 

Epigrams 
Merry Tales 
Humorous Jokes 
Bon Mots 



Smart Repartees 
New Adventures 
Funny Epitaphs 



Choice Songs 

Conundrums 

Irifh Bull's 

Comical Humbugs! and 

Droll Narrations (Witticifms; 

which will expel Care, drown Grief, banilh the 
Spleen, improve the Wit, create Miith, entertain 
Company, and give the Reader a light Heart and a 
cheerful Countenance. TheWhole teaching the agree- 
able Art of Story- telling, and furniftiing Piecea of Wit 
for the Amufement andlmprovement of both Sexes, 
A New Edition, being the Third, with a curious 
Frontifpiece, is. fewed. 
Wit ! a thou/and different Shapes it bears, 
And comely in a thou/and Shapes appears. Cowley. 

Life's a Jejl. Gay. 

54. Hatton's Comes Commercii ; or, Trader's 
Companion, 2s. 

55. Pomfret's Poems on feveral Occafions, j?. 6d. 

56. The 
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56. The Wanderer ; or> Memoirs of Charles Searle* 
Efq. Containing his Adventures by Sea and Land* 
with many remarkable Characters and interefting Si- 
tuations in Real Life, and a Variety of furpn?.ing 
Incidents, 2 Vols. 6s. 

57. The Novelift ; or, Tea-Table Mifcellany. 
Containing the feledt Novels of 'Dr. Croxall ; with 
other Polite Tales and Pieces of Modern Entertain* 
roent. The Whole defigned for Inftrudion an<J 
Amufement, in 2 Vols. 6s. ornamented with Cuts. 

t& Amongft other agreeable Stories, are, 
Memoirs of the Earl of Memoirs of Mary Queen. 

EfTex. of Scots. 

Diftrefs encouraged to Danger of a/Turning the* 

hope. Appearance of Evil. 



Two Greenland Lovers. 

Theodoiius & Conftantia. 

Loves of Henry and Ro- 
famond. 

Story of Nomentanus, a 
Blood. 

Story of Mrs. Freeman. 

The Comical Revenge. 

The Hiilory of Abdallah. 

Mahomet and Irene. 

Hiftory of a Caftilian. 

An afFecling Story. 

Virtue brightned by Dif- 
trefs. 

Story of a French Knight. 

Herod and Mariamne. 

Take a Wife down in her 
Weeding Shoes. 

Inkle and Yarrico. 

Story of a Country Curate. 

King Lear and his three 
Daughters. 

Story of a young Woman 
in Bedlam. 



Wifdom and Knowledge 
recommended to thj 
Fair Sex. 

The Scold cured. 

Ingratitude punifhed, an 
Eaftern Tale. 

A Modern Character. 

Modem Wit, a Tale. 

A French Nobleman't 
Difcovery of his Chil- 
dren. 

Hiilory of Jane Shore. 

The Profufe Heir. 

Remarkable Female Cott- 

Devil and Mock* Saint. 
The. Man of Honour. 
The Afs found. 
The Gamefter. 
Obidah and the Hermit. 
Story of the admirable 

Crichton. 
Zulima, or the Coquet. 
Virtue the beiKjuide. 

58. The 
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58. The Surprizes of Love, in Four Novels, 3s.. 

59. The Adventures of Roderick Random, 2 Vols. 6*. 

60. Gordon's Young Man's Companion, 2s. 6d. 

61. Mather's Young Man's Companion, 2s. 

62. The Hiftory of Sir Charles Beaufort ; contain- 
ing the genuine and interefling Memoirs of a Family 
of Diflinclion in the South of England, 2 Vols. 6s» 

63. Fruitlefs Enquiry after Hap pine fs, a Novel, ty 
Mrs. Haywood, Author of Betty Thoughtlefs, 3s, 

64. The Voyages and Adventure's of Capt. Robert 
Boyle, in feveral Parts of the World. Intermixed 
with the Story of Mrs. Villars, an Englifh Lady, with 
whom he made his furprizing Efcape from Barbary ; 
the Hiftory of an Italian Captive ; and the Life of 
Don Pedro Aquilio, &c. Full of various and amazing 
Turns of Fortune. Sixth Edition, 3s. 

65. Mrs. Haywood's Love in its Variety ; or, Select 
Novels, 2s. 6d. 

66. Almoran and Hamet, an Oriental Tale, by 
Dr. Hawkefworth, 2 Vols. 4s. fewe4. 

67. The Difcovery ; or, Memoirs of Marianne 
Midleton, 2 Vols. 63. 

68. The Hiflory of Harriot Watfon, 2 Vols. 5s. 

69. Matrimony, a Novel ; containing a Series of 
interefting Adventures. Written by John Shebbeare, 
M.D. 2 Vols. i2mo. 3d Edit. 5s. fewed, or 6s. bound, 

* # * This is the remarkable Book which was intitlcd 
The Marriage A$. 

70. The Young Lady's Geography ; containing an 
accurate Defcription of the feveral Paris of the known 
World; their Situation, Boundaries, chief Towns, 
Air, Soil, Manners, Cuftoms, and CurioJities. Com- 
piled from the Writings of the mod eminent Authors, 
with particular Attention to the modern State of 
every Nation. To which is prefixed, An Introduc- 
tion to Geography ; wherein the Terms made Ufe of 
in that Science, and the Method of fpeedily acquiring 
a thorough Knowledge of Maps, are explained in fo 
concife a Method, as to render the Whole perfectly 

eafy 
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eafy to be attained, without the Afliftance of a 
Teacher. Alfo, An Aftronomicai Account of the 
Motion and Figure of the Earth, the Viciffitudes of 
N ight and Day, and the Four Seafons of the Year. 
Dedicated to the Queen ; neatly printed in One large 
Volume, Twelves, illuftrated with eight Maps, &c. 
curioufly engraved, and neatly bound in Red, 3s. 

t& To refcue the Fair Sex in general from the 
Odium which is frequently cad on them, of being 
wholly unacquainted with that neceflary, eafy, and 
amufing Science, Geography ; to entice them to the 
Study of ufeful Knowledge, and to furnifh them, in 
fome Degree, with Means of acquiring it, are the 
principal Intentions of this Work : Hence the Editor 
prefumes he may venture to recommend it as a fuita- 
ble Prefent, not only to fuch young Ladies as ftill re- 
main at their Boarding- School, but even to thofe who 
have left it. 

Now pullijbed, 

In TWO PARTS, Price 2s. 6d. each, 

THE HISTORY of INLAND 
NAVIGATIONS ; particularly thofe of the 
Duke of BRIDGEWATER in Lancashire and 
Cheshire \ and the intended one promoted by Earl 
GOWER, and other Perfons of Diftinftion, in Staf- 
fordshire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire. 
Illuftrated with two Geographical Plans. 

PART the SECOND.. 
Containing the different EfTays which have been 
lately written on the Wilden Ferry and Bewdley Na4 
vigations, and alfo on the defigned Navigable Canal 
from Witton Bridge to Knutsford, Macclesfield, 
Stockport, and Manchefter. Illuftrated with a 
, Whole Sheet Geographical Plan ; (hewing, at one 
Viefw, the Counties, Townfhips, and Villages through 
which thefe Navigations now are intended to be car- 
ried. The Whole fhewing the Utility and Importance 
of Inland Navigations. 

PLAYS, 



PL AYS, Oct a 

AR T and Nature, by 
the Rev. Mr. Miller. 
Athelwold,byA.HillEfq; 
Alzira, by A. Hill. 
Calia, or Perjur'd Lover, 

by C. John Ton. 
Cymbeline, by Hawkins. 
Di/Tembled Wanton, by 

Welfted. 
Double Falihood, or Di- 
ll refled Lovers, by 

Shakefpear. 
Double Deceit, by W. 

Popple, Efq; 
Double Miftake, by Mrs. 

Griffiths. 
Elfred, or the Fair Incon- 

ftant, by A. Hill, Efq; 
Fall of Mortimer. 
Fate of Villainy, by Mr. 

Walk'er. 
Fafhionable Lady, by Mr. 

Ralph. 
Fatal Vifion, by A. Hill. 
Guardian Outwitted, by 

Dr. Arne. 
GeneralLover.byMrMofs 
Humours of Oxford, by 

Mr. Miller. 
Highland Fair, by Mr. 

Mitchell. 
Henry V. or Conqueftof 

France, by A. Hill. 
Henry VII [. byMrGrove, 

with Cuts. 
Tnfolvent, or Filial Piety. 
Independent Patriot, by 

F. Lynch, Efq; 
Lover, by The. Cibber. 
Love in aVillage, a Comic 



vo, at i s. 6d. each. 

Opera, byMrBickerftaff. 
Modifh Couple, by C. 

Bodens, Efq; 
Mahomet, by theRev.Mr. 

Miller. 
Maid of the Mill, a Comic 

Opera, byMrBickerftafF. 
Mother- in -Law, by Mr. 

Miller. 
Momus turned Fabulift, 
- with Mafic. 
Man of Taftc, by Mr. 

Miller. 
Minor, by Mr. Foote. 
Midas, a Comic Opera. 
Oliver Cromwell, by Mr. 

Green. 
Prodigal,byT.Odell,Efq; 
Papal Tyranny, or King 

John, byC.Cibber.Efq; 
Peuander, by Tracy At- 
kins, Efq; 
Plain Dealer, altered hy 

Mr. BkkerttarTe. 
Roman Revenge, by A. 

Hill. 
Scanderbeg, by Mr. Ha- 

vard. 
Timon in Love, by Mr. 

Ralfe. 
Timoleon, by B. Marty n, 

Efq; 
Univerfal Paflion, by Mr. 

Miller. 
Village Opera, with the 

Mufic, by Mr. Johnfon. 
Widow Bewitch'd, by J. 

Motley. 
Zara, with the Interlude, 

&c. by A. Hill, Efq; 

FARCES, 



FARCES, &c. Octavo, atis. cacfi. 



AUTHOR, by Samuel 
Foote, Efq; 

Beggars Wedding, byCof- 
fey. 

Boarding School, with 
Mufic, by Coffey. 

Britons Strike Home, with 
Mufic,byW.Philips,Efq; 

Chambermaid, with Mu fie 

Citizen, by A. Murphy, Efq 

CofFee-houfe, byMr Miller 

Devil to Pay, with Mu- 
fic, by Coffey. 

DevilofaDuke,byDurfey. 

Edgar and Emmeline, by 
Dr. Hawkefworth. 

Fatal Extravagance, by 
A. Hill, Efq; 

Generous Free-mafon, by 
MrChetwood,withMufic 

Hofpital for Fools, by 
Mr. Miller. 

Livery Rake, by Mr< Phi- 
lips, with Mufic. 

Midas altered. i 



Merry Cobler, or Second 

Part of the Devil to Pay, 

' with Muiic, by Coffey. 

Mufes in Mourning ; to 
which is added, Merlin 
in Love, by A. Hill. 

Orooaoko, altered by Dr. 
Hawkefworth. 

Pharnaces, an Opera, by 
Mr. Hull. 

Pi£ture,orCuckold inCon- 
ceit, by Mr. Miller. 

PlainDeaIer,byWycherl 

Quaker's Opera. withMu- 
fic, by Mr. Walker, 

Rover, by Mrs. Behn, 

Spirit of Contradiction. 

Talte, by S. Foote, Efq; 

Trick for Trick, by Fa- 
bian, with Mufic. 

Walking Statue, or the 
Devil in the Wine Cel- 
lar, by A. Hill, Efq; 

Whim, or Mifer's Retreat, 
with Mufic. 



PLAYS in Twe 

ADventures of Half an 
Hour. 
./Efop, by Vanbrugh. 
Albion Queens, by Banks. 
Alcibiades, by Otway. 
Alzira, by A. Hill, Efq; 
Ambitious Step-mother, 

by Rowe. 
Amorous Widow, by Bet- 

terton. 
Anatomift,byRavenfcroft. 
Anna Bullen, by Bakns. 



lves, at 6d. each. 

Artful Hufband, by Ta- 

verner. 
A rtifice,by Mrs. Centlivre. 
Athalia, byMr.Duncomb. 
Baffet Table, by Mrs. 

Centlivre. 
Beaux Stratagem, by Far- 

quhar. 
Buiiris, by Dr. Young. 
Bufy Body, by Centlivre. 
Chances, by D. of Bucks. 
ConfciousLoverf, by Steele 
Contrivances, 



P L A Y S, in T w e l v e s, at 6d. each. 

Contrivances, byH. Carey . 
Cruel Gift, by Centlivre. 
Devil to Pay, by Coffey. 
Double Gallant, byCibber 
Duke and no Duke, by 

Sir A. Cockain. 
Earl of Eflex, by Banks. 
Fair Quaker of Deal. 
Fatal Secret, byTheobald. 
Flora, or Hob in the Well. 
Gamefter,byMrsCentlivre 
GeorgeBarnwell, by Lillo 
Greenwich-Park. 
Hamlet, by Shakefpeare. 
HenryV. by A. Hill, Efq; 
Honelt Yorkfhireman, by 

Carey. 
Jane Gray, by Mr. Rowe. 
Jane Shore, by ditto. 
IflandPrinceft,byMatteux 
Inconftant, by Farquhar. 
King John, by Cibber. 
Ladies LaftStake,bydhto. 
Love in a Riddle, by ditto. 
London Cuckolds, by Ra- 

venferoft. 
Lying Lover, by Steele. 
Oroonoko, by Southern. 
Orphan, by Otway. 
Othello, by Shakefpeare. 
Phasdra and Hippolitus, 

by Smith. 
Provoked Hufband, or 



Journey to London, by 

Cibber. 
Provoked Wife, by Van- 

brugh. 
Recruiting Officer, by 

Farquhar. 
Refufal, by Cibber. 
Rehearfal,by D. cf Bucks. 
Rival Queens, by Lee. 
SirCourtlyNice,by Crown 
Sir Harry Wildair,by Far- 
quhar. 
SirWalter Raleigh, by Dr. 

Sewell. 
Sophoniiba, by Lee. 
'Squire of Alfacia, by T. 

Shad well. 
TenderHufband, bySteele 
Theodofius, or the Force 

of Love. 
Tunbridge Walks, by 

Mr. Baker. 
TwinRivals, byFarquhar. 
VenicePreferv'djbyOtway 
Woman's a Riddle, by 

Bullock. 
Woman's Revenge, or a 

Match in Newgate. 
Woman'sWit, by Cibber. 
Wonder, a Woman keeps 

a Secret, by Centlivre. 
Zara, by A. Hill, Efq; 
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